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july, be | denominated” grammatical truth. It 
confitcth in the conformity of the expreffion two 
the ſentiment Which the ſpeaker or the writer itl- 
tende to convey by it, as moral truth confifleth 
in the conformity of the ſentiment intended to 
b6.conveyed, te the fentiment actually entertain 

er und lege 
truth, as was hinted, above, lai the co conformity 


ied by: lie ſpeaker or the 
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an ver. II. 
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Aa LoSQraY Ay 
of the ſentiment 40, the n nature of things,, 7 'he 
oppolite to logical truth, is properly error. z 10 


moral truth, a lie; to grammatical truth, 2 5 185 
der. Nen the : only Randard by which the eon, 
formity implied in grammatic truth muff. be 
aſcertained in ages language, is, as hath been 
evinced already * yo reputable, national, fo 0 pre- 


1 Di 


leg Wy in * hagagey' a6 Hd 4 
21 "I SA « 1 26D 9 17 
or it is Si the expreſſion as vic the { 


2 Ument, it is Rot enough to the ; Srator, that oth 


91 2 5169" 


be true. A ſentence may | be 1 Juſt exhibition, 
according to, the rules. of zthe language, of the 
thought intended ta be be ; conveyed by it, and PAY 
therefore, to a mere, -grammarian, be unexcep- 


£ 4.4 4.5 LOS LE; 5 3 


tionable ; which to, an orator may appear. ex- 


Fe. 13-110 $ZH 


tremely faulty: * may, nevertheleſs, be. ob- | 
cure, it may be lan x ud, i it may Ie rant, 
it may be flat, it may be unmußcal. 
ultimately the juſtneſs either of the the 10ught 
| of the expreſſion, f which i is the aim of the or ator 
but it is a. certain effect to be produced in \_the | 


hearers. This effect as he purpoſeth to produce 


in them by 1 means of language, which he makes 
the inſtrument of conveying his ſentiments into 
| their minds, he muſt take care in the firſt place that 


=: FEST vel. I. Book i. Chip. ge . 1. 
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Eis ny le be pe ſpit uous, that fo be my be Mie 
of batt re as If le would not only An- 
form the un derflatiding but pleaſe the imagina-' 
ton, Ke "mi iſt add ie” ark of Vivacity an and 
eleg k, borrefp onding ing 'to' the two fourees from* 


which! af Was obſerves 3 in the beginning of this 
work d, the merit of an” addreſs of this kind re! 


ſults, 0 By vivacity,” reſemblance 3 is attalhed; „b 


1 clegance, dignity of manner. For as to the dig 


al of the fübject ittelk, or thing imitated. it 
ais folef: Fu ber 1 ke purpoſes to 
0 8085 be paſſions, his very alete, as well 
1 MP tines, muſt be NO FT Thus lan- 
guage and thought,” like body and ſoul, ate 
made to correſpo J nd, * and the qualities of the ore 
EXA Y "to" eber with thoſe we the other. 
r tough the perteAitn i the body con- 
fits,” as was formerly obſerved +," in its fitneſs for 
ny the purpoſes of the foul, it is at the lame 
time Gpable of one peculiar excellence as 2 vi- 
ſible öbſect. The excellence * mean is beaity, 


which evidently implies" more than what reſfults 
from the fitneſs of the ſeveral organs andi mem- 


bers for anſwering: their reſpective ends. That : 
there i is a beauty in the perceived fitneſs of means 


* ol. I Book i. „Chap. 1. "*; Ibid. Chap. 4. 
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to their end, and inſtruments to their uſe, is pn. 
controvertible. All that I contend for here. is,, - 
that this is not the whole, of what-is implied in 
the term e T he eyes of one perſon may be. 
much inferior in this reſpect to thoſe of angfhery 
though equally fit for all the purpoſes, of vie, 
The like may be faid of every qther, features 
Analogous t ta this there is an excellence. of whi ch 
language is ſuſceptible as. an andible 'objeQ, "dif 
got from. its aptitude toy fee OOO: 


* minds « of the heargry. "Non eee to the 
Gy wat drang is to Fs exe, þ Fan for want of 


in ſtyle, its muſic; though a ack nowledge the 
| word | is wad uſed with: * . at nee e 


10 þ OTF 13 Ar- iq 


. vs it appears,” chat bei gem ohen 
a quality: entirely. grammatical, 


492 


object to the underſtangling, the e ee 
aſfiqns, and the! car, arg Pech ue | 
lane , eee ep Fill 
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65 all che: qualities above mentioned, the 
"firſt and moſt effential i is berſpieu wily.* Ss 
Every. ſpeaker doth. not propoſe. to pleaſe the | 
imagination, not is every. ſubjext Hiſcepyible of 
thoſe ornaments which condiice to: this purgoſe. 
Much leſs is it the. aim of every [peech ti to agitate 
the pations. There are tine occaſions, there- 
tore, on which vivacity, and many on. which ; 


{animation of ſtyle are not necefſary ; nay, there 


are : dopton Jons on n which the laſt pay 8 would 


$:3£1 


jentig 1.0f . oritgr, to Ws” to cohyince, to 


pleaſe, to move, or to perſuade, ſtill he malt 
ſpeak fo f as to be ur nderfiood, 'or he ſpeaks i to no 
purpoſe. If he do not propoſe t to convey cer- 


tain ſentiments j into the minds df Ris hearers,. by 
the did of figns: intelligible to them), he may as 

well deckt before them in an unk hO n ton Zue. 
-Þ his prerogative” the intellect has aboye all che 


other fäcülties, g that whether j it be 6 or be i not im- 
mediately zadreſts d by the Tpeaker,, it mul be 


regarded by king either uſtimately ar fubordi- 


4 * r 4 eloquentiæ virtus perſpjcuitas. . 
B 3 „„ 
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nately; ultimately, When the direct purpoſe of 


the diſcourſe i is information, or conviction z ſub- 
ordinate y, when the end is be cpotiggs or 
DF anions, + £ . 2 * 1400" = i = SS |» X3(110. do 
it (4,54 106 ibn 
7. H ERE is — —— e alſo between per, 
ſpicuity and the two laſt mentioned qualities, vi- 
vacity and animation, which deſerves to be e - 
marked. In a diſcourſe wherein either or both 
of theſe are requiſite, it is not every ſentence that 
requires, or even. admits them; but every. ſen- 
tence ought t to be perſpicpous. The effect of all 
the other qualities of ſty le is loſt without this. 


This being to the underſtanding what light! is to by 


the eye, ought to be diffuſed over the whole per⸗ 
formance. In this reſpe it reſembles. gramma- . 
tical purity. of which I have already treated, but 
it is not in this reſpect only that it reſembles it. 
Both are beſt illuſtrated by ſhowing the different 
ways wherein they may be loſt, It is for theſe | 
reaſons that, though perſpicuity be more pro- 
perly a rhetorical than a grammatical quality, 1 

thought ĩt better to include i it in this book, which | 

treats of the foundations and eſſential or univer- | 
Mal properties of elocution, than to claſs i it with | 

thoſe which are purely diſcriminative of parti- 
cular N. TE 253 
5 „ Jubsup, 


cu. VI. 10 b Ant V8 A. 5 
'0 INDEED, if Tatigitape Wele edel of abfoliits 
perfection,” Which'Ir/evidditty"ishoty{if Words 
and things could be rendered exact Counterpa rts 
to each other ; if every different thing in nature 
had a different ſymbol by which it were expreſſed; 
and every difference in the relations of things 
had à correſpondin g difference in the Combina- 
tions of words, purity alone Would ſceure per · 
ſpietiity, or rather theſe two'would entirely cin 
ide! To ſpeak grammatically would, in mat 
caſe} convey infalfibly and *perſpictiouſly "the 
ful meaning of the ſpeaker; if he had any 
meaning, into the mind of every” Hiearet Who 
perfectly under tand the lan, guage. There would 
nobobe even 4 pofffbility of miſtake or doubt. 
But ther caſe ĩs widely) different with all the lan- 
guaged that ever Were, ale, or Pp be i in FIRE 
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| Grlataricar, Purity, in in Every dogg, 1 
conduceth greatly to perſpicuity; but it will by 


no means ſecure it. A man may in feſpec̃t oft 


ſpeak unexceptionably, and yet ſpeak obſcurely; 

or ambiguduſly; and though we cannot ay, 15 
that a man may ſpeak properly, and at the fame 
time ſpeak unintelligibly, yet this laſt caſe falls 
more naturally to be conſidered as an ' offence 


A A againſt 


againſt perſpieuity, chan ug violation of ptos = 
priety. For when the; meaning is not difco er 


languages certain elliptical expreſſions, which 
| uſe bath eſſabliſhed, and which, therefore, very 
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ed, the particular impropriety cannot be pointed 
out. In the three different ways, therefore; Tuff 
- . « IR - "1 & a 15 . ef 

e mention, perficuty may be dee. 
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The Odſeate. | 


lar. igt 


ng 3 From Decl. eee 
Tan! is the firſt offence” againſt dy 


and may ariſe from ſeveral cauſes. _—_ from 


ſome defect in the expreſſion. "There ar 


in Alt 


8120 


rarely occaſion: darkneſs: When they, do vecaſion 
it, they ought always to be aroided . Such are, in 
Greek and Latin, the frequent ſuppreſſion ol the 


ſabſtantive verb, and of the poſſeſſive pronouns; 3. 
was going to add, and of the. perſonal. pronouns | 


alſo : but, on reflection, Iam ſenſible, that, in the 
omiſſion of them in the nominatiye, there is pro- 


perly no ellipfis, as the verb, by its inflection, 
actually expreſſes them. Accordingly, in theſe 


languages, the pronoun in the nominative is e- 


ver rightly. introduced, unleſs when it is empha- 
tical.” But the idiom of moſt modern to 


Sa. VI. OF RHETORNIeE 3 
Engliſh and French particularly, wilt feldem ad- 


mit fuch ellipſts !. Ja ET ary Safi they | 
ate pretty eee 


I N I 


" Onan ens the effefatian of ee e 
often the rapidity of thought natural to ſome 


Tue French, I imagine, have gone to che other extfeme. 
They require in, many inſtances. a repecition of prohauns, pre- 
poſitions, and articles, which, as they add nothing to the per · 
fpicdity, muſt redder the expreſlicn languid, There are ſome 
caſes in which this repetition in conſequential on che very toms 
8 ſtruction of. their language.” For example, we ſay properly in 
Englith, my y father and mothir ; becauſe the poſſeſſive pronoun 
having td diſtinekienm of gendet, und 15 having but one form, is 
alike applicable to both: the caſe being different with. theih ren - 
ders it neceſſary to follow a diflerent rule, and to ſay, mes pero 
i tha mere. But it » not to inſtances of this ſort that the rule is 
liavited, Cuſtom with them Hath extended it to innumerable 
caſes, wherein there is no neeeſſity from conſtrudtion · With us 
it is enough 10 ſay, ** She was robbed of her clothes and jewels," 
Wich them the prepoſition and the pronoun muff both be re- 
peated; ds /ts. habits of ae Jer join Aka, | with them it is 
not ſufficient to ſay, The woman hm yen know and lows," 
but aubom von know and whom you Jove—gque vous connoifſes ah 
gue wins aimiz, In like manner, the relatives'in Frehch mull | 
never be omitted. They: oſten are in Bügliſh, ond When the + 
omiſſion ocecafions no obſcurity, it is not aceobnted: improper. — 
An expreſſion like this would in their | e be intojerable 2 | 
Von ate obliget!/#4 ay did di all » your tan,” It mult be. to | 
: u and to do u that which n ende dite et de fame tout 
ce que vous ſavez, But though in ſeveral inſtances the etiigs of 
that nation have refined on their language to exceſs, and by 
needleſs repertions have ſometimes enervited che kx premon, thei 
criticiſms, when uſeful in aſſiſting us to ſhun ener or 
ambigoity, * to be adopted. 6 


writers, | 


— 22 : IIs ... ragygnn oe res 
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 vriters, will give riſe to full more materiab-des 


feds in the enpreſſion. Of theſe I Hall product 
a few examples 17 He is inf pired,” ſays an ein | 
nent writer, +.with a true ſenſe of that function, 
«\when:choſen from a regard to the intereſts of 
t piety and virtue . © Senſe in this paſſage del 
notes an inward feeling, or the impreſſion Which 
ſome ſentiment makes upon the mind. Now a 
function cannot be 2 ſentiment impreſſed or: felt. 
The expreſſion i is therefore defeRive; and ought 
to have been, He is inſpired with a true ſenſe 
of the dignity, or of the importance of that 
function.“ * You ought to contemn alt 
1 the wit in ihe wok againſt y uf.“ As the: 
writer doth not. intend to ſignify that all the Wit” 
in the world is actually exerted (againſt the peru" | 
ſon whom he addreſſes, there is a deſect in ine 
expreſſion, though perhaps it will) be thought 
chargeable with redundancy at che ſame time. 
More plainly thus, , Vou gught to contemn all | 
the wit that can be employed againſt you. He 
* talks all the way up ftairs to a viſit r. There 
is here alſo a faulty omiſſion, which, if; it cannot 
be ſaid to obſcure the ſenſe, doth at leaſt 'with- 


hold that light whereof it is ſuſceptible. If che 


word uit ever m ant perſon or. peaple.. there | 


® Guardian, Wiens 10 Ib, Ne. 53. t spec. No. 2. 
F | would 
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vyould be an ambiguity. in the ſentence, and we 
ſhould: imagine this the objoct talked to; but as 
that cannot be the caſe, the expreſſion is rather 
to be accounted lame, there being no verb in it 
with which the words to a wit can be conſtrued. 
More explicitly. thus, He talks all the way as 
ehe walks up ſtairs to make a viſit. . Arbi- 
*5 trary power,” ſays an elegant writer,“ J look. 
| te upon as a greater evil than anarchy itſelf, 48 
much as a ſavage is a happier ſtate of — | 5 
ea laye at the oar &. Neither ſavage nor ſlave 
can beo denominated ai ſtate of life; ihough the 
ſtates in hich they live may properly: be com- 
pared... This courage among the adver fares 
of the court. ſays che ſame writer in another 
piece, n= inſpired imo them by various . 
4 cidentsy: or every one of which, 1. think, the 
«+ miniſters, ox, if that was the caſe, the miiſter 
alone: is to anſwer . F that was the "caſey * 
Pray, what is he ſuppoſing to have been the 
caſe? To- the relative that I can find no antece- 
dent, and am left to gueſs that he means, if there | | 
was but one miniſter. When a man; conſiders 
* not only an ample fortune, but even the very 
1 _necefiaries of life, his pretence'to food Irfelf at” 
„Sentiment of a Church of Reglidd e © 


5 Free Thought one Prep Bis of ai + 46) 
the 
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A mercy of thats, he cannot but lobk uy 


% hinnſelſ in tlie ſtate of the dead, Mi e's | 


thus much worſe, that the-laſt-ofive/ is PE 
+ forined by his adverſaries, | ifiead>of t 


24 nend Thete is 3 double ellis in (this 


ſentence.  Yonwufiifirſt ſapply being : before. 


the Wortis at the merey; and inſert a before inthe 
flats: bf the dead. I beg of you?! fas Staple; 


never let the glory of our nation, who ſtiade 
„France tremble; and yet has tiis gentleneſs tb 


ebe unable to bear oppoſitiòn fror the meafieſt 4 


of his own'gountrymen; be calumniated in fo 


one diſed vers that the phraſe thy glety f dur nd 


tion is figurative, and denotes a tertäin inuart⸗ 


ous perſonage. The trope i rather too adven- 


turous, without ſome ſoftening! chauſe, to. ſuft 


the idiom of our tongue. "The fenſe would Have 
SR immediately, had he fa; Never let 


* eee who may hdl vs ed de Hef 
, vi of our Ef: 35] £4917 $4. £18, 


| 3 7 
2 


TY HE inflances n now given wil ſuffice to ſpecify : 
| the obſcurities i in file, Which ariſe from defici- 


18 pedro, Ns. 456. T. + Guardian, No. 53 · 


ency. 


e impudent a mantzer/ as in dae ischen that | 
© he affected a perpetual diAntorthip -f. At 

firſt: reading, one is at 4 loſs to f find an antepedent 
to the pronouns who, his and Me. On felons 


> } 


oy vt. (OF. 1E RH Ee 14 


ency. Thee fame vil may alfa; de poraBionad by 
encßlt. But as this, almaſt in 
genie vinacity, and ouly ſonietimes produceth 
artet he mites eee 5 
- 4 Mar * A * 
obſcurity 2 bad choice of words, When it is 
this. aloe. which, repders the. ſentence obſcure, 
| chere is aways. Sropng far the. charge of _ 
Pet Whig "4h 1 one To * 


«_ 4 


tz: ſour «af ol a W ar- 
ai 9 19 6 words. In this cafe lie can · 
rnekion fg hr ufficicnty clear. One aften; on 
rt beatipg the fencence; imagines, from the 
co, of ie} that. it gwght; zo be conſtrusd one 
va, at oh reflegien fudz chat he myſt con- 
ee var, Of his; which is @ blewiſh 
0 gad mon ere ih thefyle of gur beſt writers, 
I fballproduce 3 few'oxamples; © It contained. 
figs Swift, u 3 warrant for conducting me and 
my retinue ta Traldzagdubb: gp Trildrogdrib, 
1 „ for. it is pronounced bath ways, 48 nrx as 1 
an remember, by a party: of ten horſe o. The 
= A. pant of ten harſe. myſt he copfirued 
with the . ek conducting; k but 0 are . 
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10 far from this word, andfo heart i verb e, 
matic, \that'atfirfk they ligt zeſt a nicänin F per” 
fectiy düdicrbts. „1 act ſeveral nen e ir 
my Thip"of Lalekitüres . "The pfepößtlöß g 7 

muft be conſtrued with the vis Hed. wh of; 

as the firſt appearance would ſuggeſt, Wirk the 
noun tip immediately precitfing: More c ckearly 
thits, Thad ſeveral men i in my ſhip who tice 
© of calentures “ 7 mall SEK "by: the w y; | 
that though the relatives who and which, may. 
agreeably to che Englim idiom, be Tonietimes 
omitted i in the oblique caſes,” tõ omi them in ine 
nominative, as in the paſtige laſt quoted; almeff 
always f gives a maln appearance to che tip 


fon. 1 perceived it had been f cowered with 
* Ralf, an cye +.” The fituation of by laft ph Is 


which is befides a 'very bad one, is able to the 
fame exception. «] have hopes that when will : 


« confronts him, and'all the ladies in whoſe BHI 


« he thgages him, caſt kind looks and withes of 


- 
e ſucceſs at their champion, he will have ſome 
1 ſhame . It is impoſfible not to imagine, on 


hearing the firſt part of the ſentence, that Will 


is to confront all the ladies, though © after- 
wards we find it neceſſary to conſtrue t this clauſe 5 
Voyage to che Honybnhnm. FERN 5 N 

+ Guardian, Ne. 10. Spectator, Ne. 20. 
5 | with 
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with the. following verb. This, confufion- is re» 
moved at once by repeating che adverh when, chus; 
lia hz re hopes chat when Will confronts him, 

« and hen all the ladies caſt Kind looks 
The ſubſequent ſentence:is liable to the ſaume 


exception ic ©: He advanced againſt tha dier 1 


**, ani ent, imitating his / addreſs, his PACE. 1 
e erer. as well at the vigour of his|;horſe; and 


is own fill would allow, The clauſe 


. as the vigcur of his hore,” appears at-Grfi 
rg belong to. the former part of the ſentence, and 


is afterw args, found. to belong to the latter. In all 


the above inflances of bad arrangement, chere qt 
what mayhe juſtly ter med a conſtructiye· arubi: 
guity;z th that is the words are ſo diſpoſed in point 
ere as would render them really ambigu- 
ous, if, in that con nſtruction Which the expreſſion 


firſt ſuggeſtz, any meaning were exhibited. A 
this is not the caſe, the faulty order of the words 
cannot properly be conſidered, as nem the 


ſentences 8 > ambiguous, but obſcure. i Y 14, 7009 


— 
—2 


"Ir ni indeed — argued, that, 1 theſe and 


the like examples, the leaſt reflection in the 


8 realler will quickly remove the obſcurity. a But 
why' is there any obſcurity to be removed ? Or 


why does — writer require more attention Faq 


. "Bart of the Books, 


0 + - 
9. 


the 


tere curandum. Inſtit. Lib. viii. Cap. 2. 
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the ade or the ſpeaker from ihe hearor; than 
is abſolutely neteſſary? It onght to be remems 
bered, that whatever application we muſt give to 
the words, is, in fact, ſo. much deducted from 


what we owe to the fentiments. 'Befides, the ef- 
fort that is exerted in à very cloſe attention £6 


the language, always: weakens che effect which 


the thoughts were intended té produce in tlie 


mind. By perſpicuity, a8 Quintitian juſtly 
obferves, ** care is taken, not that the hearer 


* may underſtand, if he will; but that he myſt 
#. underſtand, whether he will or not v.“ Per- 


ſpicuity originally and properly implies trau“ 


ſplrency, ſuch as may be aſcribed to air; glaſs; 


water, or any other medium, through which 


material objects are viewed. From this original 
and proper fenfe it hath been uietaphotichly 


applied ta language, this being, as: it Were, - the 
medium, through which we perceive the notions 
and ſentiments of a fpeaker. Now, in corporeal 


things, if the medium through which we look at 
any object be perfectly tranſparent, our whole : 
attention 1s fixed on the object; we are ſcarcę 


fenſible that there is a medium, which z intervenes, 


and can hardly he faid to perceive it. But if b 


* Non ut iotelliggett noſis, ſed de owning poſe ve 110. | 
there 


cn. VI. OPORARLTORIGE „ 
there: be any flaw in' tlie medium) if we ſes? 
through ir but dimly: i the object be ĩmperfecti 

repreſented or if we know it to he miſrepre- 
ſented, our attention is immediately taken off 

the object, to the medium. We are then deſi- 
rous: toi diſeover the _— eitber of an bl 


ation of things which it exhibits, that ſo the de- 
fect in viſion may be ſupplied by judgment. The 
_ caſ6:of language is preciſely ſimilar. A dif- 
courſe; then, exdcells in perſpicuity; when the 
ſabjeft engroſſes the attention of the hearer, and 
the: diction ĩs ſo little minded by him; that he 
canꝭ ſparce be ſaid to be conſcious, that it 1s. 
tränen medium ho ſees into the ſpeaker' 
owghts. Ontthe contrary, the leaſt oſcuſtty, 
andigilty; or confuſſon in the ſtyle, inſtantly 
nn attention from the fentiment to tlie 
(Gon; andi the hearer endeavours; by the 
aid-of reflection, to correct the mrs e of - 
thie ö language. Jo0r6:21 $a a0 * al 
DA 18 6: If ITE u >: {03.10 e ene 
So much for obviating the:objeAioi 
arc>frequently: Taiſed : againſt ſuck remarks as 1. 
have already made, and ſhall probably hereafter 
make, on the ſubject of language. The elements 
which enter into the cotnpoſition. of the hugeſt 
Vox. II. 4  - 
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vodies ate ſabtile and. inconſiderable. The rudi- 
ments of every art and ſcienee exhibit at firſt, to 
2 learner, the appearance of litileneſs and inſig- 


nificancy. And it is by attending to ſuch re- 


flections, as to a ſuperficial obſerver would ap- 
pear minute and hypercritieal, that language 
muſt „ eee and We eee 

. ends 10.0019 


1 RETURN to hos bange td 5 


only further obſerve, concerning the effect of 


bad arrangement, that it generally obſoures the 


ſenſe, even when it doth not, as in the preceding: 
inſtances, ſuggeſt a wrong conſtruction. Of this. 


the following will ſuffice for an example: The 
© young man did not want natural talents; but 


the father of him was a coxeomb, ho affected 


* being a fine gentleman ſo unmercifully, that 
* he could:not endure in his ſight, or the frequent 
A mention of one, who was his ſon, growing into 
«© manhood, and thruſting him out of the gay 
* world .“ It is not eaſy to diſentangle tho 
conſtruction of this ſentence. One is at a loſs at 


firſt to find any accuſative to the active verb en- 


dure; on further examination it is diſcovered to 


have two, the word mention, and the word one, 


„ The maxim Natura uf poiiſimun py in minimit, is not 4 
- 1 which. 


«+ © 
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which is here cloſely combined with the prepo- 
ſptien , and makeb the regimen of the noun = j 
mention. 1 might obfer ye alſo the vile application ö 
of the word unmerci fully. This, together with 
the irregularity of the reference, and the intri- 
cacy ef the whole, renders the paſſage under 
conſideration, one of thoſe which may. with 
equal juſtice, be ranked under Amn mpr 


priely; ofeurity, or inks. % | 


2 


baer . | From ang the fin word in | 
1 eee, e eee, 


AuorHER ſource of obſcurity, .is when the 
ſame word is 1 in the fame ſentence uſed i in differ- 
ent ſenſes, T his error is exemplitied i in the fol- 
lowing 8 quotation ; = Tt hat he ſhould be i in earneſt | 
r it is hard to conceive; fince. any reaſons of-- | | 
doubt, which he might have in this caſe, would | 
os have been reaſons of doubt i in the caſe of other 

es men, Who may give more, but cannot give 5 | 

ee ore evident, ſigns of thought than their ſel- | | 

* Jow-creatures . This errs alike again per- 
ſpicuity and elegance ; the word more is firſt an 

a. adjective, the comparative of many ; in an inflant | 
1 it is an adverb, and the fign of the comparatiye | 
degree, As the reader is not apprized of this, 
1 © Bolingb, Ph. Ek Seck. g, | - 
; Ss C2 the . 
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the ſentence muſt appear to him, on * fir. ks 
glance, a flat contradiction, Perſpicyouſy'© ther 


% may give more, but cannot give clearer ſigns.” 
——lt is but ſeldom that the ſame pronoun can 
be uſed twice or oſtener i in the ſame.ſentence,:; in 
reference to different things, without darkening 
the expreſſion. It ĩs neceſſary to obſerye here, 
that the ſignification of the perſonal, as well as 
of the relative pronouns, andi e even of the adyerbs 
of place and time, muſt be determined by the 
things to which they relate. To uſe them, there - 
fore, with reference to different things, is in ef- 
fe to employ the ſame word i in different ſenſes; 
which, when it occurs in the fame, ſentence, 1 


in ſentences cloſely connected, is rarely found 


6 43 


entirely compatible with perſpicuity. Of this I 


ſhall give ſome examples. One may have an 
« air which proceeds from a juſt ſufficieney ang | 
T knowledge of the matter before bim, which : 
10 may naturally produce ſome motions of hig : 
1 head and body, which might become the 
&« bench better than the. bar „ pronoun 
which i is here thri ice uſed in. three ſeveral ſenſes ; 


and it muſt require reflection to ſcorers that 


FR 


. : Guardian To 95 3. — | 
* --..mh& 


* , ; 
* * 
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the” firſt denotes a an air, the ſecond fu ufficiency and 
knowledge, and the third 'motions UA "the head and 


body. Such is the uſe of the pronouns thoſe and 


who in the following ſentence of the ſame writer : 


“The ſharks, who Prey upon the inadyertency | 
« bf young heirs, are more pardonable than 
* thoſe, who treſpaſs updn the good opinion of 


66 thoſe ,;who treat -with them upon the foot. of 


% choice and: reſpect Ws Ie: The ſame” fault here 


renders: 4 very ſhort ſentence at once obſcure, 
inelegant, and unmuſical. The like uſe of the 
pronoun they i in the following ſentence,” almoſt 
occaſions an ambiguity :' :'** They were perſons of 
15 ſuch moderate intellects, even before they were 
% impaired by their paſſion . The uſe _ 
of the pronoun it in the, example ſubjoined, i 

liable to the ſame exception: If if were Gade 
with never ſo great ſkill in the actor, the man- 
" ner of - uttering that ſentence: could have no- 


thing in it, which could ſtrike any but people 
of the greateſt humanity, nay, people elegant 
and ſkilful in obſeryations upon it 2. To the 
preceding examples I ſhall add one, wherein the 


2dverb when, by being uſed in the ſame manner, 


occations ſome obſcurity: ! He is inſpired with 


TE" true ſenſe of that function, when 3 


A 1 A * 
24 Gau a, Ne, 73. # Spect. Ne. 30, f Ib. No. 300 
| C 3 55 from 
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th . 


Ke gs 


76 from a regard to the intereſts $ of piety en 5 
e, and : a. ſcorn of whatever men call great in 


| 0 a tranſitory being, when it comes in competi⸗ 


50 tion with what i is unchangeable and modi *. 
"Pane Iv. 5 an unerigin, refe ere i# 


 Þronouns and relatives. W 85 


20 A cAuss of obſcurity alſo ariſing from. the uſe 
of pronouns and relatives, is hen it doth not 
appear at firſt to what they refer, Of this fault 
I ſhall give the | three following inſtances: 
« There are other examples,” fays Bolingbroke; 
of the ſame kind, which cannot be brought 
t without the utmoſt horrour, becauſe'in them 
tit is ſuppoſed impiouſly; againſt principles as 
1 ſelf-evident as any of thoſe neceſſary truths, 


which are ſuch of all knowledge, that the ſu- 


preme Being commands by one law, what he 
+ forbids by another .“ It is not ſo clear as 


N 
00 


it ofight to be, what is me antecedent to fach. 


Another from the ſame author, The laws of 
** Nature are truly what my Lord Bacon fiyles 
his aphoriſms, laws of laws. Civil laws are 
« always imperfect, and often falſe deductions 
** from them, or K N of them; 5 8 


* Guardian, Ne. Fs + Boligb. Phil, Fr. 20. 
| V * ftand 


<, fland, in many inſtances in ditec oppoſition 
« to them. It is not quite: obyious, on the 
firſt, reading, that the pronoun them; in this pab- 
ſage doth always refer to the laws of Nature, and 


they to civil laws. When, à man conſiders the 


ſtate of his own mind, about which every 


60 


© the heſt defence againſt vice, is preſerving the 


vworthieſt part of his own ſpirit pure from any 


« great offence again&-#t +. It muſt be ownell 
that the darkneſs of this 1 bb not to be 


amn bh to the . r © 
"Ho x I From: too: „ artificiat - „ 
AHI 2&6 the ſentence. 


ANOTHER cauſe of obſcurity is when. the 


ſtructure of the ſentence is too much compli- 


cated, or too artificial; or when the ſenſe is too 
long ſuſpended by parentheſes. Some critics 


have been ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of the bad effect 
of parentheſes on perſpicuity, as to think they 


onght to be diſcarded altogether. But this, 1 
imagine, is alſo an extreme. If the parentheſi 8 
be ſhort, and if it be introduced in a proper 
place, it will not in the. leaſt hurt the clearneſs, 
hi. Fr, 9. . Guardian, Ne. 19. 


| C 4 | and | 


ember. of. the -Chriſtian, world isi ſuppoſed at 
bo. this time to be employed, he: will find that 


ee. 
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IPTV: 2 29% 
of Ax OTHER 8 of darkneſs in compoſing, is 
the injudicious introduction of technical words 
(i pg as in the following paſſage: / ven 


and may add both to the vivacity Wd tothe 
energy. of the ſentence.” Others, again, have 
carried their diſlike to the parentheſes only fo 


ar as to lay aſide the hooks'by which it is com- 
= monly! diſtinguiſhed, and to uſe commas in their 


place. But this is not avoiding the fault, if it be 


x fault, it is only endeavouring to commit ĩt ſo 


as to eſcape diſcovery, and may therefore be 


more juſtly denominated a corruption in writing 


than an improvement. Punctuation, it will readily 


| ſhnackntritedped, | is of conſiderable affiftance t to | 
the reading and pronue ciation. No part of a 
Jentence requires to be diſtinguiſhed by he man- 
ner of pronouncing it, more than a parentheſis; 


ang conſequently, no part of a ſentence ought to 
pe more RAS marked im the pointing. 


5:do.. 10.9155. TIAHTO, 


"Pax 7 A. vi. F rom, technical ; terms. 1155018 


Tack do the" larhoard; and Hund off to fea, © 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land 70 gel O gn 


2 — 


What an abſurd profuſion, in an epic oem too, 


of terms which ſcarce any but ſeamen under- 


Hons In tri propriety, technical words ſhould 


4 - 


„ QL e e vgn. Kren. 5 e 


5 


* 
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not be conſidred as belonging to the he; 
- becauſe not in” current uſe, , nor underſtood by 


the generality &ven 'of readers,” They are but | 


the peculiar dialect of a particular clafs, . - When 
thoſe of that clafs only are addreſſed, a5 In trea- 
tifes on the principles of their art, if is admitted, 

that the uſe of ſuch terms may be not only con- 


| venient, but even neceſſary. "Iti is allowable alſo 
in ridicule, 11 _ Ar 25S as fin e and 


romance. 


* * d of 
G « - % 2 "=. 74 £757 F ay * 9 bY | 
- 119 0 IN 1 S $11 { 1204; 
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Pur Il. From v kene. 


"Thin laſt cauſe of obſcurity 1 1 ſhall wo ky 


of, is very, long ſentences. This rarely fails to 
be Conjoined with ſome of the other faults before 
mentioned. 4 The two ſubſequent quotatians from 
two eminent writers, will ſerve ſufficiently to ex- 


emplify more than one of them. The firſt is : 


from Bolingbroke” 8 Philoſophy : : © If we are ſo, 
* contrary to all appearances (for they denote 
« plainly one ſingle ſyſtepn, : all the parts of which 
*are ſo intimately connected, and dependent 


one on another, that the whole begins, pro- 


0 ceeds, and ends together), is union of a body 


* and a ſoul muft be magical indeed, as Dobler 
'« Cudworth calls it, ſo magical, that the hypo- 
15 * theſis ſerves to no purpoſe in in philoſophy, what- 


£ 
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« ever it. may do in theology; and, is il leſs 


” comprehenſible, than the hy potheũs which aſr 


- 1 that although our idea, of thaught be 


not included | in the idea of mar or day. as 


” © 2. 


40 limited extenſion 4 yet, the faculty of thinking, 


KL in all the modes of thought, may haye been 
2 fugeradded by, Ommipotencę. to, certain ſyſ- 


tems of of matter: which it is ngt Jeſs, than blaſ- 
«© phemy to deny; though divines and philoſo- 


* phers, who deny it in terms, may be cited; 


and which, whether. it be true or no, ill never 
< be proved falſę by a little metaphyfical j Jargon 
« about, eſſences, and attributes, and modes 5. . 
The other quotation, is from Swift 5 letter to the 
Lord High Treaſurer, containing a propoſal for 
correQing, improving, and aſcertaining the 
Engliſh tongue: To this ſucceeded that licen- 
c tiouſneſs which entered with the, Reſtoration, 


T and fr om infeQing our religion, and morals, f 


n fell to corrupt our language, (which laſt was 
e not like to be much improved by thoſe who 
at that time made up the court of King Charles 
66 the Second; either ſuch who had followed him 
« in his baniſhment ; or who had been altoge- 
6 * ther converſant i in the e Gale of thoſe fanatic 


„ wag "on times 4 


1 
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times or young men whe had been educated 
« in the ſame company), ſo that the court (whack 
« uſed tp he the ſtandard of propriety and cor 
 * redneſs of ſpeech) was then (and, I think; hath | 
c erer ſince continued) the wart ſchool in Eng- 
land for that accompliſhment ; and ſo wilt res 
main, till better care be taken in the eduicas 
tion of our young nobility, that they may ſet 
< out into the world with ſome foundation of 
« literature, in order to qualiſy them for patterns 
** of politeneſs.” There are, indeed, caſes in 
which even a long period will not create obſcu- 
rity. When this happens, it may almoſt always 
be remarked, that all the principal members of 
the period are ſimilar in their ſtructure, and 
would conflitute ſo many, diſtinct ſentences, if 
they were not united by their reference to _ 
COMER Mn in the beginning or the ae 


8 
4 #7 


e u. 
The double Meani Ng. 


5 15 was ee Try that netfpibnityn might bo 
violated, not only by obſcurity, but alfo by 
double meaning. The fault in this caſe. is not 
that the ſentence conveys darkly or imperfectly 
the author's meaning, but that it conveys alſq 
| _ ſome 
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Aenne other meaning, which is not the author se 


| SO * 12 555 Pant . Eke, it 


+} eee with the ürſt. When u the word IE] 
- vocation denotes,” as in common language! it ge- ; 
nerally denotes, the 'ufe of an equivocal word or 


_ His words are ſuſceptible of more than one in- 
 terpretation. 'When«this. happens, it is always 


8 - ookGened, | either by -ufing ſome expreſſion » 
f chich is equivocal; that i is, hath more meaning N 
5 than ane-affixed to it; or by ranging the words 


in fuch an order, that the confiraQion is rendered 


cquivocal, or made to exhibit different ſenſes. 
IT o the former, for diſtinction's ſake, I ſhall afffgn 
the name of equivocation; to the” latter, * ſhall 
| + ASHES that of EY nde Py 


* 
1 +; 2 £3 Lt TOP 
3% n 111 vo 56 141 104 & 1 > > | 


— 


FPhraſe, or other ambiguity, with an intention to 
deceive, it doth not differ effentially from a lie- 
This offence falls under the reproof of the mo- 1 25 
raliſt, not the cenfur&of the rhetorician. Again, 3 
"when the word denotes, as. agreeably to etymo- 
logy it may denote, that exerciſe of wit which 
 Eonfiſts 1 in the playful: uſe of any term or phraſe / 
in different ſenſes, and is denominated pun, it is 


* - amenable. indeed to the tribunal of criticiſm, but 5 


cannot be regarded as à violation of the laws of | | 
perſ N It is neither. with- _ liar nor with: 


* — 

„ &- e ; d 

4 «Dads . 1 5 * * 
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4 
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ſpeaker, can think of diſuſing: all the homonys © 
mous terms of the language, or all ſuch, as have 5 


Gn. VI. 4 OD RHRHHO RIH 4 
the punſter that 1 am concerned at opreſent: 
The only ſpecies of equivocation that comes: une 
der reprehenſion here, is that which takes places 
when an author undeſignediy employs an ext _ 


preſſipn ſuſce ib le of a ſenſe different from cher : i | 


enge s in ee ite a 159 503 elt 
ane in 90130": 3 N el eng e nl 


ys park's 10 n this fault, no writer r 


20s 27 * 4 


more chan one fgnification. To attempt this n 
any tongue, ancient or modern, would be to at- 
tempt the annihilation of the greatet part of the 

language; for, in every language, the words 
ſtrictiy univocal, will be found to be the ſmaller 

number. But it muſt ber admitted, as a rule ii 
elocution, that equivocal terms ought ever to be 


avoided, unleſs where their conneRion: with/the 


other words of the ſentence inſtantly aſcertains 
the, meaning. This, indeed, the connexion is 
often ſo. capable of effeQing; that the hearer will 
never reflect that the word is equivocal, the true 5 


ſenſe being the only ſenſe which the expreſſion 


ſuggeſts to his mind. Thus the word pound fig- 


© nifies boch the ſum of twenty ſhillings ferling, and 


55 weight of. : ſixteen. OUNCES averdupois. No if | 


ebe tell me, that hs rent a houſe apfifty xf, 
= XS 2 | " i . ID, 8 : 


rr 


3 

3 4: 
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happ6ns, through the inadverteney of wi 
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pints, or that ou have bought Afty- pounds of 
mtat in the' market, the idea ef Welght wil ne“ 
ver preſent itſelf to ny mind in'the'bne caſe, or 
the idea of money in the'other. But it frequently 


that the connected yortls in the fentenee do not 
immediately aſcertain the ſenſe of the equivocal 
term. And though an intelligent render may 
exſily find che ſenſb on reflection; and, with tlie 


aid of the conteſt, we my lay it down as 4 


maxim, that af author always offends agalnft 
pbrſpicuity, when his ſtyle requires that reflet- 
tion from his reader. But I hall proceed to 
inuſtrate, by examples, the fault of which'T am 
treating. An equivocation, then, e eicher 
in a nel word or in eee n 
Ae mer, there is dearer W er de 
parts of ſpeech, in which you will not find equi 


vocal terms. To begin with partieles; the pre- 
poſition of denotes ſometimes the relation which 
any affection bears to its ſubject; that is, the per- 


ſon whoſe affectien it is; ſometimes the relation 
which it bears to its object. Hence this ex- 
preſſion of the apoſtle hath been obſerved to be 
equivocal : ** I am- perſuaded that neither death 


* no o flit all be able to ſeparate us from Ly 


4 : 10 «* the. 


late the ptepoſition is more commonly put be- 
fore the ſubject, and ta before the object of the 


Ci. VI. F RHETORKT C. Ir 


che lore f Gd. By rde dove ꝙ God) fay 


interpreters; may be under ſlood, either Gtd's 


dope ta ur, ox our love to Gad. It is remarkable, 
that the genitive caſe. in the ancient languages 
and the ꝓrepoſitions correſponding to that caſe 
in the modern languages, are alike ſuſceptible 

of ihis double meaning. Only, as to dur 


languagk, we may obſerve in paſſing, that or 


paſſion. But this is not the only way imwhitchthe 


prepoſiticn may be equivocal. Ait ſomes 


times denotes the relation of the effect to the 
cauſe, ſometimes that of the accident to the 
ſubject, from this duplicity of ſignification, there 


will alfo, in certain cireumſtanoes, ariſe a double 


ſenſe. You have an example in theſe words of 
Swift: A little after the veformation ef Lu- 
ether F. It may indeed be doubted, whether 
this ſhould not rather be called an impropriety, 


| Ence the reformation of a nan will ſuggeſt much 
more readily :a; change wrought an the man, 
than a change wrought zy him. And the former of 
theſe ſenſes it could not mote readily ſuggeſt, if 
the expreſſion in that ſenſe were not more con- 
Lotmable to uſ mda. Gt 
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* Mr nest inſtance ſhall be in ahochnjanAidgsY 
*#; They were. both much more ancient among 
een the Perſians than Zorbaſter or Zerduſht “.“ 


The er here is equivocal.” Ir ſerves either as 


coputative to ſynonymous words, or as 4 


junctive of different things. If, therefore, the 
reader ſhould not know that Zoroaſter and Zer- 
duſht ineam the ſame perſon, he will miſtake the 


ſenſe. 7In' coupling appellatiyes, there is not the 
ſaine hazard, it being generally manifeſt to thoſs 
who know the language, whether the words 


coupled have the ſame ſignification, If, never 


thelefs, in any caſe it ſhould be doubtful, an at- 


tontion to the enfuing er ules may have its uti- 


lity. : If the firſt noun; follows an article, or '#: 


| prepofition, or both, the article or the prepo- | 


fition;-or both, ſhould be repeated before the ſe- 
cond, when the two nounts are intended to de- 
note different things; and ſhould not be repeated, 
they are intended to denote the ſame thing. 
I chere be neither article nor prepoſition before. 
the firſt, and: if it be the intention of the writer 


to uſe the particle. or disjunctively; let the firſt 


noun be preceded by either, which will in⸗ 


fallibly aſcertain the meaning. On the con- 


zrary, if, in ſuch a dubious caſe, it be his de- : 


Hol. Subſt; of Leners 19 Mrs dt Feu? . 
12 | 2 Ara 
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fen de uff the particle as 4 eoputative to ge. | 
nymous words, the piece will rardy" füſtaihb a 
material jury, by bis vinttting" both the Con- 
jan8tion : tuo mn tylidnytad. ** $1 _ ; GD SR 
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TIE — hu eaten "me prot 
She united the great body of the people in hey. 
© and their common intereſt . The word he: | 
may be either the pofſeſive pronoun, or the ac 
cfative tale of the perfonal pronoun. R very 
mall alteration in the order totally removes the- 
doubt. Say, * in their and her common in- 
© tereſt” The werd hr thus Connected; can be 
oily the poffeſlive; as the author doubtleſs imend· 


2 


e neee 45 0 ö 


7 44 


K e in Tubbliahtives' 4 W = 
< has loſt all hopes of any future exciſts by 
their conſumption . The word conſumption 
has both an active fenſe and a paſſive. It means 
either the act of conſuming, or the ſtate of being 


conſumed. Clearly thuss © Your majeſty has 


loſt all hopes of levying any future exciſes A 
Jane wall contunde. [91.4 _ Lo 2 

| 8 

* 3 1 * . for buch 1 as ate 

cc mortal or noxious, we : have a right to . 


* Tdea of a Patriot King. + Guardian, Ne. 92. 
Ver. II. D „ 
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them +.” Here the falſe: ſenſe is ſuggeſted 


more readily than the true. The word mortal, 


: therefore, in this ſentence, x might july | be. con- 


ſidered as improper; for though it ſometimes 
means deſtructive, or cauſing death, it is then al- 


moſt invariably, joined with ſame noun expreſſive 


of hurt or danger. Thus we ſay, a. mortal poi- 


Jon, a mortal wound, a mortal diſeaſe, or a mortal 


enemy; but the phraſes mortal creature, mortal ani- 


mal, or mortal man, are always underſtood to im- 


* greature, animal, or man, K to deat. 


* . — 2 
C "IF 1 ” s , 44 
a in 


| 5 yerds.; £508 The next. refuge was to; fay, ie 

* was overlooked. by one man, and en paſ- 
2 « ſages wholly, written by another *.“ The 
word overlooked ſometimes ſignifies boa and 
ſometimes negledted. As it ſeems to be in the 
former ſenſe that this participle is uſed here, the 
word reuiſed ought to have been preferred. 
Another inſtance in verbs: © I have furniſhed 


the houſe exactly according to your fancy, 


5 or, if you pleaſe, my own; for I have long 
« fince learnt to like ae but what you 


Ado 1.“ The word do in this paſſage may be 


either the auxiliary, or, as it might be termed, 
fy. ſupplementary verb, and be intended only 


+ Guard aa, No, 61. 2 Spec. Ne. 19 1 m.! Ne. 627. 
to 


1 


cn. VI. OF;RHETORIC.' ze. 
to ſuperſede the repetition of the verb like; or it 


may be the ſimple active verb, which anſwers to 
the Latin fare, and the Frengh Telma fe avon 


0 54 9965 


i che next ausge 8 homonymous term. 
may be either an adjective or an adverb, and ads 
mits a different ſenſe in each acceptation: 8 


Not only Jeſuits can equivocate 9. 


If the word only is here an adverb, = ſenſe is 
«© To equivocate is not the only thing that je- 
© ſuits can do.“ This interpretation, though 
not the author's meaning, ſuits the conſtruction 
much better. A very ſmall alteration in the or- 
der gives a proper and unequivocal, though a 


proſaic expreſſion of this ſenſe ; © Jeſuits can not 


* only equivocate. Again, if the word only 
is bar eee e this e 150 au- 


3 


1 80 the wi 4 b. can equivocate,” tha 


this interpretation ſuits ill the compoſition of tha 
ſentence, The only other inftance of this error 
in fingle, words I ſhall, produce, is one in which; | 
on the firſt glance; there appears room to doubt 


whether a particular term ought to be under- 


ſtood literally or metaphorically. The word 


handled in the following paſſage will Ants 


WY bs * Dryden's Hind and Panther. - 15 
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what I mean: Thus much I thought fit tö pre- 
«© miſe, before I reſume the ſubject, which 1 
„ have already handled, I mean the naked Böſbms 
„ of our Britith ladies“. = Sometimes, indeed, 
a thing like this may be Haid arthly and of * 
ſign, in Aer caſe it falls Abt under + this ant 
aner nh 5 


4 4 " a — 1 x 4 


Ir was remarked above; that there are hot 
only equivocal words in our language, but equi- 
vocal phraſes. Not #he ledſt, and not the ſhalleft, 
are of this kind. They are ſometimes made te 
imply not any; as though one ſhould ſay, nf 
even the leaft, not fo much as the ſmalleſt; and 
ſometimes again to ſignify a very great, as though 
it were expreſſed in this manner, fur from being 
the teaft or ſmalleſt. Thus they are fufecptible 
of two fignifications that are not enly different 
but contrary. We have an inſtance in the fol- 
lowing paſſage: Your character ef univerſal 
« guardian, joined to the concern you ought ts 
% have for the cauſe of virtue and religion, a- 


« ſure me, you will not think that: cletgymeii, 


* when injured, have the leaft right to your pro- 
detection .“ This ſentence hath alf6 the diſ- 
advantage taken notice of in ſome of the preceds 

'T Guardian, No. 116. I Jbid. No, go. 
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ing quotations, that the fanſę nat intended by 


the writer occurs tp the reader much more rea- 
dily than the author's real meaning, Nothing 
leſs than i is another phraſe which, like the two 
former, i is fucepribl of oppoſite interpretation 
Thus, . aimed at nathing leſs than the crown,” 

may. denote either, Nothing was leſs aimed af 
by him than the crown; or, fi Nothing in- 
" ferior to the crown could ſatisfy his ambition.” 


All ſuch phraſes ought to be totally laid aſide; 


T he expreſſion will have mercy is equivocal in 
the following paſſage of the vulgar tranſlation of 
the Bible: I will have mercy, and not facri- 
6 fipe®; * The expreſſion commonly denotes 


99 I will exerciſe mercy z* whereas it is in this 


place employed to ſignify⸗ 1 require others tq 
" exerciſe it.” The ſentiment, therefore, ought 
to have been rendered here, as we find it expreſſ⸗ 
ed i in the prophetical book alluded to, I dex 
10 fire mercy and not facrifice +.” When the 
phraſe i in queſtion happens to be followed by the 
prepoſition « on Or upon before the object, there i is 
nothing equiyocal in it, the ſenſe being aſcer- 
tained by the 9 


50 much for equiyocal words and phraſes. 


Matt. ix. 1 | + Hoſ. vi. 6. 
„ Part 
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"Pane I. Ambiguity. 


I coms now to contider that ſpecies — double 
meaning which ariſeth, not from the uſe of equi- 
vocal terms, but ſolely from the conſtruction, 

and which I therefore diftinguithed by the name 
of ambiguily.” This, of all the faults againſt | per- 
Tpicuity, it is in all languages the moſt difficult | 
to avoid. There i is not one of the parts of ſpeech 1 
which may not be ſo placed, as that, agreeably 
to the rules of grammar, it may be conſtrued 
with different parts of the ſentence, and by con- 
ſequence made to exhibit different ſenſes. Be- 
ſides, a writer intent upon his ſubjee, is leſs apt 
to adyert to thoſe imperfe&tions i in his ſtyle which 
occaſion ambiguity, than to any other. | As no 
term or phraſe he employs, doth of itſelf ſuggeſt 
the falſe meaning, a manner of conſtruing bis 
j1 words different from that which is expreſſive of 
1 Ii his ſentiment, will not ſo readily occur to bis 
1 5 thoughts; and yet this erroneous manner of con- 
1 ſtruing them, may be the moſt obvious to the 
reader. 1 ſhall give examples of ambiguities in 
moſt of the parts of ſpecch, beginning with the 
pronouns. 
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As the fignification of the pronouns (which 
by themſelves expreſs only ſome relation) is af» 
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certained m_—_ by the antecedent! to which they 


in A ourſtlves perhhcbiig that the 
reference be unqueſtionable. Vet the greateſt 
care on this article will not always be effectual. 
There are no rules which either have been, or, 
I ſuſpect, can be deviſed in any language, that 
will in all circumſtances fix the relations of the 
pronouns in ſuch a manner as to prevent ambi- 
guity altogether. Iſhall inftance firſt i in the pro- 


noun who, begging that the reader will obſerve . 
its application in the two following ſentences : 


Solomon the ſon of David, who" built the 
te temple of Jeruſalem, was the richeſt monarch 


that ever reigned over the people of God; 
and * Solomon the ſon of David who was per- 
D ſecuted by Saul, was the richeſt monarch 


In theſe two ſentences, the who- is fimilarly fitu- 
ated; yet, in the former, it relates to the perſon 
firſt mentioned; in the latter, to the fecond, But 
this relation to the one or to the other, it would | 
be impoſſible for any reader to diſcover, who 


had not ſome previous knowledge of the hiftory | 


of thoſe kings. In ſuch, caſes, therefore, it is 
better to give another turn to the ſentence. In- 
ſtead of the firſt, one might fay, © Solomon the 
. as of David, and the builder of the temple 
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aof Jeruſalem, was the richeſt monarch. 

The conjunction and makes the following werds 
relate entir ely to Solamon, as nothing had been 
affirmed, concerning David. Jt is more difſiault 
10 avgid . the, ambiguity in the other inſtance, 
without adopting ſome circumlocution that will 


Latten che expre eſhon. In the ſtyle that prevailed 


in this, iſland. about two, centuries ago. they 


would have eſcaped the ambiguous conſtruction 


in ſome ſuch way as this, , Solomon, the ſon of 


2 David, even of bin, whom, Saul perſecuted, . 


« was the richeſi · But this phraſeology has, 


to modern ears, I know not what air of forma- 


lity that renders it intolerable. Better thus, 
Solomon, whoſe father David was perſecuted 


17 PFs. Saul, was the richeft——.” The fol- 


lowing quotation exhibits a triple ſenſe, ariſing 


from the fame cauſe, * inden u of the : 
oe 3, rot rl 


Such were the ceptaury of hen Fre (107115 (71 *_ 1 
Ws a bright cloud for Juno did embrace 1. 


Was i it the centaurs, or Iniop, or his race, e em- 
braced the cloud? I cannot; help obſerving fur- 


ther on this paſſage, that the relative ought | 
_ grammatically, for a reaſon to be aſſignedd after- 


wards, rather to refer to centaurs than to either ; 
7 Denham's TOO. of Learning. 


of 


ff 
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af the other two, and leaſt of 5 . > Feion, to 
which 3 r run 1 4 8 85 
Bum Were alter an neee in the rela- 
tives wha, which, that, whoſe,” and whom, even 
when there can be no doubt in regard to the an- 
tecedent. This ariſes from the different ways 
wherein the latter is affected by the former. To 


expreſs myſelf in the language of grammarians, | 
theſe. pronouns are ſometimes explicative, ſome- 


times W ＋ * are explicative, when 


+ Let i it not be Cy that i in this 3 our tongue 


has the diſadvantage of. other languages, The ſame difficulty, | 


as far as my acquaintance with; them reaches, affects them all; 


apd even ſome made rn tongues in a higher degree than ours. In 
Eoglih, one is never at a loſs to diſcover whether the reference 


be ia perfans or to things, ' In'French'and Italian the expreſſion 


is affen Re ine mie Ad. Je a Frauch devo- 
tional: book I find, this pious 3 admonition : . Conſerrez vous 


4 dans Pamour de Dieu, qui peut vous garantir de toute chutg.” 
T aſk whether the antecedent hers be amour or Di, fincs the 


relative gui is of ſuch, extgaſive, import as tp by applicable\1o 


either. The expreſlion would be equally ambiguous i ig Italian, 


CL Conſervatevi nell“ amor di Dio, che vi puo conſervare ſenza 


* inioppo. In Engliſh, according to the preſent aſe; there 
would be no ambyguity in the qxprofion, If the authar meant 
to aſcribe this energy to the devout affeftion itſelf, he woyld 
ſay, Keep yourſelves in the love of God, which can preſerve 
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they ſerve merely for the illuſtration of the ſub- 
ject, by pointing out either ſome property or 
ſome circumſtance belonging to it, leaving it, 
however, to be underſtood in its full extent. Of 
this kind are the following examples: Mam, 
4 who i is born of woman, is of ſew days and 
« full of trouble. Godlineſs, nn 
4 contentment is great gain, - has the the promiſe 
“ both of the. preſent life and of the future.“ 
＋ he clauſe, * who is born of woman,“ in the 
firſt example, and“ which with contentment 
* 1s great gain” in the ſecond, point to certain 
properties in the antecedents, but do not reftrain | 
their fignification. For, ſhould we omit theſe 
clauſes altogether, we could ſay with equal truth, 
. Man is of few days and full of trouble.“ 
« Godlineſs has the promiſe both- of the preſent 
«life and of the future.“ On the other hand, 
theſe. pronouns are determinative, when they are 
employed to limit the import of the antecedent, 
as in theſe inſtances: 7 The 1 man that endureth 
« to the end, ſhall be ſaved. The remorſe, 

8 age r- iſſues in retermntich: is true repent- 
« ance.” Each of the relatives here confines 
the —— of its antecedent to ſuch c only as 
are poſſeſſed of the qualification mentioned. Fo or 
it is not 3 of every man that he ſhall 


we 


we” 


* ” 
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be ſaved nor of all remorſe, hat! it is wen re- 


14 k \ 9 7 bs , 2 i + 4 #5 K 
ane, e : z 
111 


- FROM comparing the above examples, it may 
be fairly collected, that with us the definite ar- 
ticle i is of great uſe for diſcriminating the expli- 
cative ſenſe from the determinative. In the firſt 
caſe it is rarely uſed, in the ſecond it ought ne- 
ver to be omitted, unleſs when ſomething Aill 
more definitive, ſuch as a demonſtrative pronoun, 


ſupplies its place . The following paſſage 18 


faulty in this reſpect: I know that alt 2557 
% which axe ſigns of complex ideas, furniſh mat- 


ter of miſtake and cavil +.” As words, the an- 


tecedent, has neither the article 1 nor a demonſtra- | 


tive pronoun to connect it with the ſubſequent 


relatiye, it would ſeem that the clauſe «i. which 


* In this reſpeg the 1 are more ſubſervient to perſpk. 
cuity in our tongue than in many others, In. French, a writer 
muſt give the article indiſeriminately in all the inſtances above 
ſpecified. Thus, Lhomme, qui eſt nẽ de la femme, vit tres» 
" peu de tems, et il eſt rempli/ de miſeres ;* * and“ L'homme, - 
* qui perſeverera juſqu'a la fir, ſera ſauve.” In like manner, 
* La piete, qui jointe avec le contentement eſt un grand 'gain, 
a les promeſſes de la vie preſente, et de celle qui eſt avenir;” 
and * Le remors, qui aboutit à la reformation, eſt le vrai re- 
« pentir,” The like indiſtinneſs will be found to obtain in 
Italian and ſome other modern languages, and ariſes, in a great 
meaſure, from * giving the article almoſt nn to ab- 


ſtracts. 


x Bolioghroke' $ Diſſertation on n Parties Let, 12. 
are 
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©, axe ſigns; af complex, ideas, ner merely exr 
| e, and that the ſubject words were ig bf 


underſtood in the utmoſt latitude. This could 


pot be the writer's ſenſe, as it wand be abfurd 
to affm of all words, chat theꝝ are ſigns of com- 
plex ideas. He qught therefore to have ſaid 
either, I know that all the yards which: are 
« ſigns of complex ideas,” pr. e kow that 
F* all Zboſe words which are ſigns” Either of 
theſe ways makes the clauſe beginning with the 
relative rye: to en the FRO 1 * n 
ee, ond 1 ee [4 


wy Turk a are certain Caſes, f it a 13 CR] 
N i - i wherein the antecedent would: require the article, 
00 even though tl the relative were intended ſolely tor 
10 | explication, as in theſe words « of the pſalmiſt: 
4 « My goodneſs extendeth not to thee ; but to 
ii | « 'the"ſaints, and to the excellent ones, in'whom, i is 
(1:1 * all my delight*,”” The aft cauſe is probably 
| 11 not reſtrictive, the wonds ſaints and excellent ones 
1  neceffarily | requiring the article, ' Now when 
1h ſuch antecedents.are followed by a determinative, 
by . ; | they ought, : for diſtinction's fake, to be attend- 
| | | 75 with the demonſtrative pronou un. as thus, 
it —but to thoſe Ain, and to au excellent 
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* ones in 01e — 
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TRROUER net attending ts Hil cirœumſtance; 
the tränſlatbrꝭ of the BHIe have rendertd the fol- 
low ing paſhge Ambigüstis; een in regard k the 
antecedent: * There ſtsod hy Tie this night the 
„angel of God; Wiſe 1 Ar 28 ibm I ME 
The relatives here Wie and whoſt refer Sure | 
regularly to unge! than tb Gu. Thb, however, 


is nit agrecable t6 the RATE er the apoſtle- The 


Words; therefore, bight to Habe been tfanſiatek 
* Hun dfgel of h Gd, br 1 
„ God; 10% I am, ald Where 1 fetve F. 

though the term ged in ſtrikt pröpriety * 
applied only to one, and may therefore b 
thought to ſtand on the ame Fobting with proper 


names, it 18, in the ef way of ufig it an 


ippellative, and follows the 'confifuttioh '6f ap- 

Pellatires. Thus we ſay, ** the God of Abra- 
ie ham,“ the God ef Smits,” Befides, Paul 
in the paſſage quoted was ſpeaking to heathens; 
and this eireuinſtanbe "ORE: "In diene 1 2 


; mo to the Article. | 8 TP 
ron an RACE ef rag in thee conſtrue - 


tion ef the pronoun My; I ſhall borrow ati ex- 
ample | from a French grammariah $5 for. though 


C Acts Di. 2 3. 47 ads 7 Ou J a 100 4 * = 
1 Buffier. | 
| an 
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vl an equivocal . word can rarely be tranſlated by an 

j j equivocal word, it is very eaſy, when two lan- 

| 0 Suages have a conſiderable degree of ſimilarity. 
k in their ſtructure and. analogy, to transfer an 
ol . from one to the other. The inſtance 
Fl! I mean is this, Leſias promiſed to his father 

| | ſj « © never to abandon his friends. Were they his 

' 1198 own friends, or his father's, whom Liſias promiſed : 
"10 neyer to abandon 8 T his ſentence rendered li- 
4 1 | terally would be ambiguous i in. moſt, modern 


tongues ®. In the earlieſt and ſimpleſt times, the 
dramatic manner in;-which people were .accuf+ 
tomed to relate the plaineſt facts, ſeryed effectu- 
ally to exclude all ambiguities of this ſort from 
their writings. They would have ſaid, Lifias 
e gave a promiſe to his father in theſe words, 1 
** will never abandon my friends, if they were 
his own friends of whom he ſpoke; ©* your friends, 7 
if they were his father's. It is, I think, to be re- 
| gretted, that the moderns have too much de- 
parted from this primitive ſimplicity. It doth 
not want ſome advantages, beſides that of per- 
ſpicuity. It is often more pictureſque, as well 
114 as more affecting; though, it muſt be owned, it 


|; | eit would not be ambiguous in Latin, The diſtinction 
F which obtains in that tongue between the pronouns ſuus and gur, 
would totally preclude all doubt. 1 
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5 requires fo many words, and ſuch frequent repe- 1 
* titions of he ſaid, he hu anſwered, a and the like, that | 
"ol the dialogue, if long, i 1s, very apt to grow irk⸗ 1 
n. ſome. But it ĩs at leaſt pardonable 1 to adopt this | | 
* method occaſionally,; where, it gan. ſerve to reg | 
r move an ambiguity. As the turn which Buffier 
is gives, the ſentence, in F rench, f in order to. avoid 
+ the. double meaning, anſwers equally well in 
* Engliſh, 1 ſhall here literally tranſlate; i it. On the | 
n firſt ſuppoſition, 6 { Liſi jas, ſpeaking o of his friends, 
a a * promiſed: to his father, never to abandon 
S 25 them.“ On the ſecond ſuppoſition, 5 « Lifias, 
5 cc ſpeaking of. his father's friends, promiſed tg, 
n 60 his father, never to, abandon them, *. 1 8 an | 
8 1 | 9 t 3117 555 ft 101 152 14 . Ir | 
. even think, hut 8 the ſentence is * in Eng- 
e li than j in French: * Liſias, parlang, des amis de ſon pere à ſon 
by pere mime, lui prbtnit de ne les abandoner jamais.“ It may be 
atv thought that; on the firſt ſuppoſition, there. is a ſhorter way of re< 
— i moving | the doubt. Ses prapres amis in Ftench, and his own fnien s 
£ in Engliſh, would effeQually anſwer the end, But let it be ob- 
* ſerved, that the inttoduction of this appropriating term hath 
h an excluſive appearance with regard to others, that might be 
oy very unſuitable. T obſerve further, that the diſtinction in Eng- 

liſh between But and ber, precludes ſeveral ambiguities that affect 
ll moſt other European tongues. Suppoſe the promiſe had been 
2 made to the mother inſtead of the father, the ſimple enunci- 
| ation of it would be equally ambiguous in French as in the other 
n caſe. 2 Liſias promit a ſa mere de n'abandoner jamais ,/es 
75 <« amis,” is their expreſſion, whether they be his friends or bers, 


of vhom he ts Af it were.a n to her father, the 
8 caſe 
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Ir is ey to conceive, that, in Hithbertefs in- 
i the pronoun fie will, th Hike wihkanet, be 
iribighous, Wwhith tvs ot mote males happen ts 


be indhitionell in the fame clauſe of 4 ——— 


In ſuch a caſe, we ought always either to giv 
anbther turn to the "expreſſion, or tö uſe 15 : 
Nou itfelf, and not the pronoun; for when i the . 
repetition of a Wofd Is necellary, it is not offen- 5 
fee. Tune trannators of the Bible have often ji 
diciouſly uſed this method; I fay judtctoully, 
becauſe, though the other method be on Tome | 
octkfibns * 'preferabke, yet, by | atte empting the | 
ther, they would have fun a much greater fiſk 
of deſtroying that beautiful fimplicity, which is 
_ eminent charaQeriftic of the language of holy 

I mall take an inſtance from the ſpeech 
of of Jab to his brother Joſeph in Egypt: We 


faid to my lord, The lad cannot leave his fas. 
ther; for if he ſhould leave his father, his fa- 


« ther would die . The words his father are 
in this ſhort verſe thrice repeated, and lyet: are not 


a Weid be 0 405 with them, but Jiflvrerie with 1 us.” i 
may remark here, by the way, how much more this fmall Aif- 
tindtion in regard to the antecedent condices /'to perſpicuſty, 
than the diſtinctions of gender and number in regard to the 
nouns with which they are joined. As to this laſt connection, 
the place of the pronoun always aſcertains it, ſo that, for this 
purpoſe atleaſt, the change of termination is ſuperitocus, Uh 
Sen. xliv. 22. | 
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diſagreeable, as they contribute to perſpicuity. 


Had the laſt part of the ſentence run thus, If 
« he ſhould leave his father, he would die,” it 
would not have appeared from the expreſſion, 


whether it was the child or the parent that would 
die. Some have imagined, that the pronoun 


ought always regularly to refer to the neareſt. 
preceding noun of the ſame gender and number. 
But this notion is founded in a'miſtake, and doth 


not ſuit the idiom of any language ancient or 
modern. From the rank that ſome words 1 main- 


tain in the ſentence, if I may be allowed that ex- 
preſſion, a reader will have a natural tendency® 


to confider the pronoun as referring to them, 


without regard to their ſituation. In ſupport of 


this obſervation, I ſhall produce twWo examples. 
The firſt ſhall be of the neuter ſingular of the 
third perſonal pronoun: But 1 ſhall leave this 
i ſubje& to your management, and queſtion not 


but you will throw it into ſuch lights, as ſhall 


at once improve and entertain your reader *,” 
There is no ambiguity here, nor would it, on the 
moſt curſory reading, enter into the head of any 


perſon of common ſenſe, that the pronoun it re- 
lates to management, which is nearer, and not to 
ſabjeck, which” is more TER” Nor is it the : 
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ſenſe only that directs us in this preference. 
There is another principle by which we are in+ 
fluenced. The accuſative of the active verb is 
one chief object of attention in a ſentence; the 
regimen of that aceuſative hath but a ſecondary 


value; it is regarded only as explanatory of the 
former, or at moſt as an appendage to it. This 


eonſideration doth not affect thoſe. only who un- 
derſtand grammar, but all who underſtand the 
language. The different parts of ſpeech, through 
the power of cuſtom, produce their effect on 
thoſe who are ignorant of their very names, as 


much as on the grammarian himſelf ;; though it 


is the grammarian-alone who can give a rational 
account of theſe effects. The other example 1 
promiſed to give, ſhall be of the maſculine of 
the ſame number and perſon, in the noted com- 
plaint of Cardinal Wolſey e alte an 


* 


Had 1 but ſerv'd my God; wal half neal 
I ſerv'd my king; be would nat in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies © 5 | 


15 


Here though the word king i is A ite 1 is 
word Gad at ſome diftance, the pronoun he. can- 
not 10 regularly reter to that noun as to this. 
The reaſon is, the whole of the ſecond clauſe be- 


®* Shakeſpeare, Henry VIII. "a 
4 Zinning 


- 
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ginning with theſe words, with half the zeal,” 
maintains but a ſubordinate rank inthe. emen, 
as it is introduced in explication of the firſt, and 
might be omitted, not indeed without impair- 
ing, but without deſtroy ing the ſenſe. Yet neir 
ther the rank in the ſentence, nor the nearneſs of 


poſition, will invariabiy determine the import of 


the relative; Sometimes, indeed, as was obſeryed 
by the French author laſt quoted, the ſenſe of 
the words connected is ſufficient to remove the 
ambiguity, though the reader ſhould have no 
previous knowledge of the ſubject. And, doubt - 
leſs, it is equally reaſonable to admit a conſtruc- 
tion which, though naturally equivocal, is fixed 


by the connection, as to admit an equivocal term, 


the ſenſe whereof is in this manner aſcertained. 
Of an ambiguity thus removed, the following 
will ſerve. for an example: Alexander having 
<« conquered Darius, made himſelf maſter of 

Aus dominions.“ His may refer grammatically 
either; to A or to Darius, but as no 

man is ſaid to make himſelf maſter of what was 
previouſly his own, the words connected prevent 
the falſe ſenſe from preſenting itſelf to the reader. 


Bur it is not the pronouns only that are liable 
to be uſed ambiguouſly. There is in adjectives 
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particularly, a great riſk of ambiguity, when 


they are not adjoined to the ſubſtantives to which 


they belong. This hazard, it muſt be owned, 


is greater in our language than in moſt others, 
our adjectives having no declenſion whereby caſe, 
number, and gender, are diſtinguiſned. Their 


relation, therefore, for the moſt part, is not 


otherwiſe to be aſcertained but by their place. 
The following ſentence will ſerve for an example: 
God heapeth favours on his ſervants ever li- 
51 beral and faithful.” Is it God or his ſervants 
that are liberal and faithful? If the former, ſay 
God, ever liberal and faithful, heapeth favours 
* on his ſervants.” If the latter, ſay either“ God 
s heapeth favours on his ever liberal and faithful 
& ſervants,” or“ his ſervants who are ever 
liberal and faithful.” There is another fre· 
quent cauſe of ambiguity i in the uſe of adjectives, 
which hath been as yet, in our language, very 
little attended to. Two or more are ſometimes 
made to refer to the ſame ſubſtantive, when, in 
fact, they do not belong to the ſame thing, but 
to different things which, being of the ſame kind, 
are expreſſed by the ſame generic name. I ex- 
plain myſelf by an example : Both the eccleſiaſtic 
« and ſecular powers concurred in thoſe mea- 


», ſures.“ Here the two adjectives ecclefiaſtic 
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and ſecular relate to the ſame ſubſtantive powers; 
but do not relate to the ſame individual things; ; 
for the powers denominated eccleſiaſtic are to- 
tally different from thoſe denominated ſecular, 
Indeed, the reader's perfect knowledge of the dif⸗ 
ference, may prevent his attending to this ambi- 
guity, or rather impropriety of ſpeech,” But 
this mode of expreſſion ought to be avoided, be- 
cauſe, if admitted in one inſtance where the 
meaning perhaps is clear to the generality of 
readers, a writer will be apt inadvertently to fall 
into it in other inſtances, where the meaning is 
not clear, nay, . where moſt readers will be miſ+ 
led. This too common idiom may be avoided - 
either by repeating the ſubſtantive, or by ſub- 
joining the ſubſtantive to the firſt adjeQive; and 
Prefixing the article to the ſecond as well as to 
the firſt. Say either, Both the ecclefiaftic 
«© powers and the ſecular powers concurred in 
* thoſe meaſures ;”” or, which is perhaps prefer- 
able, « Both the ecclefiaſtic powers and the ſee u- 
e concurred in thoſe meaſures. The ſub- 
ſtantire being poſterior to the firſt adjective, and 
anterior to the ſecond, the ſecond, though it re- 
fers, cannot, according to grammatical order, 
belong toit. The ſubſtantive is therefore under- 
odd .as repeated; beſides, the repetition of the 
E 3 15 article 
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article * 1 forte to a that wis i is bot 
an additional epithet to the ſame ſubject, but be- 
longs to a ſubject totally diſtinct, though coming 
under the ſame denomination. There is, ins 
deed, one phraſe. liable to the afoteſaid objection, 
which uſe hath ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that, I fear, 
it would ſayour of affectation to alter. The 
Phraſe 1 mean is, The lords ſpiritual and tem- 
6 poral In parliament aſſembled. Nevertheleſs, 
when it is not expected, that we ſhould. expreſs | 


ourſelyes in the ſtyle of the law, and when we arg 


not quoting. either a deciſion of the: houſe of 
peers, or an att of parliament, 1 imagine it 
would be better to ſay, The ſpiritual lords 
and the temporal. — On the: contrary, \ where · 
ever the two adjectives are expreſſive of qualities 


belonging to a ſubſect, not ofly ſpecifically, but 


individually the ſame, the other mode of ſpeech 
is preferable, which makes them belong alſo to 
the ſame noun. Thus we day: properly, As. The 
* high and mighty ſtates of Holland, becauſe 
it is not ſome of the ſtates that are denominated - 
high, and others of them mighty,” but both epi- 


thets are given alike to alli It would therefore 


be equally faulty here to adopt ſuch an arrange 


ment as would make a reader conceive them to 


be different. In caſes wherein the article 18 not 
uſed, 
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uſed, the place of the ſubſtantive ought to ſhow 
whether both adjeQives belong to the ſame thing, 
or todifferent things having the ſame name. Inthe 
firſt caſe, the ſubſtantive ought either to precede 
both adjectives, or to follow both; in the ſecond, 
it ought to follow the firſt adjective, and may be 
repeated after the ſecond, or underſtood, as will 
beſt ſuit the harmon y of the ſentence, or the 
nature of the compoſition; for the ſecond ad- 
jectiye cannot grammatically belong to the noun 
which follows the firſt, though that noun may 
properly ſuggeſt to the reader the word to be 
ſupplied. Thus I ſhould fay-rightly, It is the 
.<, opinion of all good and wiſe men, that a vicious 


ER ** perſon cannot enjoy true happineſs ;” becauſe 
ies I mean to ſignify, that this is the opinion of thoſe 
ut | to whom both qualities, goodneſs and wiſdom, 
ok.” are juſtly attributed. But the following paſſage 
to in our verſion of the ſacred text, is not ſo pro- 
be per: Every ſcribe inſtructed into the king- 
aſe dom of heaven, is like an houſcholder, who 
ed * bringethout of his treaſure things new and odo. 
oj 2 Both epithets cannot belong to the ſame things. 
9808 Make but a ſmall: alteration in the order, and 
es ſay new. things and old, and you will add greatly 
ito both to the perſpicuity and to the propriety 
0 Matthew xiii, NM 
ed, 9 * ; | of | 
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of the expreſſion. In caſes ſimilar to the ex» + 
ample laſt quoted, if a prepoſition' be neceſſary 
to the conſtruction of the ſentence, it ought to 


be repeated before the ſecond adjective. Thus, 


« Death is the common lot of all, of good men 
% and of bad.“ But when both adjectives ex- 
preſs the qualities of an identical ſubject, it „ 
better not to repeat the prepoſitlon. 9 The 
ee prince gave encouragement to all honeſt and i In- 
** duftrious artificers of neighbouring nations to 
come and ſettle amongſt his fubjects.“ Here 
both qualities honey and indyftry are required in 
every artificer encouraged by the prince. I ſhall 
obſerve laſtly on this article, that though the ad- 
jectives relate to different things, if no ſubſtantive 
be exprefled, it is not neceſſary to repeat the pre- 
poſition. The reaſon is, that in ſuch caſes' the 

adjectives are uſed ſubſlantively, or, to ſpeak 

more properly, are real ſubſtantives. Thus we 
may ſay either, Death is the inevitable fate of 
-* good and bad, rich and poor, wiſe and fool- 
„ iſh,” or. of good and of bad, of rich and 
** of poor. When the definite article is pre- 

fixed to the firſt adjective, it ought to be repeat- 
ed before the ſecond, if the adjeQives are expref-/ 

five of qualities belonging to different ſubjeQs ; 

put not if they refer to the Ame ſubject, Thus 

ve 
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we ſay rightly, * How immenſe the difference 
** between-the pious and the profane.” I ad- 
+ dreſs myſelf only to the intelligent and atten - 
4% tive.” In the former, the ſubjects referred to 
are manifeſtly diſferent; in the latter, they coĩn- 
cide, as both qualities are required in every 
hearer. The following paſſage is by conſequence 
juſtly cenſurable. The exceptionable phraſes are 
diſtinguiſhed by the charaQer : * Wiſdom and 
it folly, the virtuous and the vile, the learned 
„and ignorant, the temperate and debaucked, all 
« give and return the jeſt®.” For the ſame rea- 
| fon, and it is a ſufficient reaſon, that he ſaid 
the virtuous and the vile,” he ought to. have 
fajd „the learned and the ignorant, the tem- 
perate and the debauched.“ | 


I rROCEED to give examples in ſome of the 
other parts of ſpeech. The conſtruction of fub- 
ſtantive nouns is ſometimes ambiguous. Take 
the following inſtance: You ſhall ſeldom find 
** a dull fellow of good education, but (if he 
« happen to have any leiſure upon his hands) 
** will turn his head to one of thoſe two amuſe- 
* ments for all fools of eminence, politics or 
„ poetry +.” The poſition. of the words politics 


; * Brown on the Characteriſtics, Ef, i, Sect. 52 
7 Spectator, No. * 
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or poetry makes one at firſt imagine, that along 
with the term eminence, they are affected. by the 
prepoſition of, and conſtrued with Fools. The 
repetition of the to after eminence. would have 
totally removed the ambiguity. A frequent cauſe | 
of this fault in the conſtruction of ſubſtantives, 
eſpecially in verſe, is when both what we call 
the nominative caſe and the accufative are put 
before the verb. As in nouns thoſe caſes are 
not diſtinguiſhed either by inflection or by pre- 
poſitions, ſo neither can they be eee in 
ſuch inſtances by arrangement. | 

The rifing tomb a lofry column bore ®, * bun am 


Did the tomb bear the column, or "thi coltimn 
the tomb? = | 25 1 
And thus the fon the fervent fire addreſt +. 


| This, though liable to the ſame. objection, . may 
be more eaſily reQified, at leaſt i in a conſiderable. 
meaſure. As the poſſeſſive pronoun is ſuppoſed 
to refer to ſome preceding noun, which, for diſ- 
tinction's fake, I have here called the antecedent, 
though the term is not often uſed in ſo great la- 
titude, it is always better to be conſtrued with the 
acouſative of the verb, and to refer to the nomi- 
native as its antecedent. The reaſon 1s, the no- 


* Pope's Odyſſey, Book 12, Ibid. Book 19. 
| minative, 
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minative, to which it moſt naturally refers, whe- 
ther actually preceding or not, is always con- 
ceived | in the order of things to precede, If they 
it was the ſon who ſpoke, ay, | | | 
| | And ths the fon kj. benen fire addreft, 
If the father, e 80 SO di 55550 
And thus his ſon the ede dl, > 

In confirmation of this, let us hates! the way 
in which we ſhould expreſs ourſelves in plain 
proſe, without any tranſpoſition of words. For 
the firſt, t. Thus the ſop addreſſed his father; for 
the ſecond, '* Thus the father addreſſed his ſon ;* 

are har ge” whereas, to e in iow: 
and neu of the ſecond,” et Thus his father _ 
« drefſed' the ſon,” are not Engliſn. By the 
Engliſh idiom, therefore, the poſſeſſive pronoun 
is, in ſuch inſtances, more properly'joinkd to the 
regimen of the verb than to the nominative. If 
this practice were univerſal, as it is both natural 
and ſuitable to the genius of our tongue, it would 
always indicate the''conftruQion wherever the 
poſſeſſive: pronoun could be properly introduced. 
For this reaſon I conſider the two following lines 
as much clearer of the charge of ambiguity than 


the former quotation from the ſame work : 
| 1 | Young 
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| Young ItyJus, his parent's darling j joy, PEE. 
Whom chance miſted the mother to deſtroy * 8 


For though the words whom and the mother are 
both in the accuſative, the one as the regimen of 
the active verb miſled, the other as the regimen 
of the active verb deſtroy, yet the deſtroyer or 
agent is conceived in the natural order as pre- 
ceding the deſtroyed or patient. If. therefore, 
the laſt line had been, ' b ntl 
| Whom chance miſled his mother er i 
it would have more naturally imported, chat the 
ſon deſtroyed his mother; as it ſtands; it more 
naturally imports, agreeably to the poet's deſign, 
that the mother deſtroyed her ſon; there being 
in this laſt caſe no acceſs for the poſſeſſiye pro- 
noun. I acknowledge, however, that uniform 
ufage cannot, (though both analogy and utility 
may) be pleaded in favour of the diſtinction now | 
made. I therefore ſubmit entirely to the candid 
and judicious, the propriety or ae it or 
ene 35 6 Do Pi 3 SIR iq, 20vt 


Tux following is an example of ambiguity in 
uſing conjunctions: At leaſt my own private 
4 letters leave room for a politician, well verſed 
“ in matters of this nature, to ſuſpect as much, 


* Pope's Odyſſey, Book 19. * 01 
h | 6 os 
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% 4 à penetrating. friend of mine * me v. 
The particle as, which in this ſentence inmedi- 
ately precedes the word à penetrating. friend, 
makes frequently a part of theſe compound con- 
junctions, at much as, as well as, as far as.—lt_ 
will therefore naturally appear at firſt to belong 
to the words as muck, which immediately precede 
But as this is not really the caſe, it ought to 
al been otherwiſe ſituated ; for it is not enough 
that it is ſeparated by a comma, theſe ſmall diſ- 
tinctions in the pointing being but too frequently 
overlooked. Alter the arrangement then, and 
the expreſſion will be no longer ambiguous : | 
At leaſt my, own private letters, as a penetrat- 
ing friend of mine tells me, leave room for a. 
« politician well verſed in matters of this nature 
to ſuſpect as much.” In the ſucceeding paſ- 
ſage the ſame author gives us an example of am- 
biguity, in the application of an adverb and 2 
conjunction: I beſeech you, fir, to inform 
theſe fellows, that they have nat the ſpleen, be- 
** cauſe they cannot talk without the help of a 
* glaſs, or convey their meaning to each other 
without the interpoſition of clouds +.” The 
ambiguity here lies in the two words not and be- 
cauſe, What follows becauſe appears, on the firſt 


* Spe, No. 43. + Ibid, Ne. 53. 
hearing, 
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hearing, to be the reaſon why the perſon here 
addreſſed, is defired to inform theſe fellows, that 
they are not ſplenetic ; on the ſecond, it appears 
to be the reaſon why people ought to contlude;. 
that they are not; and on the. third, the authot 
ſeems only intending to ſignify; that this is not a 
ſufficient reaſon to make any body conclude 
that they are. This error deſerves our notice 
che ore, that it is often to be found eren in 


SOMETIMES a particular expreſſion is ſo ſitu- 
ated, that it may be conftrued with more or leſs 
of another particular expreſſion which precedes 
it in the ſentence, and may conſequently exhibit 
different ſenſes : '** He has, by ſome firange ma- 
* g, arrived at the value of half a plumb, as 
the citizens call a hundred thouſand pounds . 
ls it @ plumb, or half a plumb, which the citizens 
Call * a hundred thouſand pounds? * I will 
* ſpend a hundred or two pounds, rather than 
4e be enſlaved +.” This is another error of the 
ſame ſort, but rather worſe, Hundred cannot 
regularly be underſtood between the adjective 
two and its ſubſtantive pounds. Befides, the in- 
definite article a cannot properly expreſs one : fide 


. Tatler, No. 40. + Swift to Sheridan. . 
e 4 f 
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of the alternative, and ſupply the place of a na- 
meral adjefive oppoſed to two. The author's 
meaning would have been better expreſſed either 
of theſe ways: I will ſpend one or two hun- 
« dred. pounds,” or, I will ſpend one hundred 
« pounds or two, rather than be enſlaved.” In 
the former caſe it is evident, that the words un- 
dred pounds belong to both numeral adjectives: 
in the latter, that they are underſtood after the 
ſecond. The reference and conſtruction of the 
concluding words in the next quotation, is very 
indefinite; My chriſtian and ſurname begin 
„ and end with the ſame letters *.” Doth his 
chriſtian name begin with the ſame letter that his 
ſurname begins with, and end with the ſame let- 
ter that his ſurname ends with? or, Dath his 
chriſtian name end with the fame ſetter with 
which it begins, and his ſurname alſo end with 
the {ame letter with which it begins? or, laſtly, 
Are all theſe four letters, the firſt dg he lat * 
each name, the ſame letter +. 


SOMETI wa a particular clauſe or expreſſion 
is ſo ſituated, that it may be conſtrued with dif- 
ferent members of the ſentence, and thus exhibit 


ny Spe, No. 505, O. + An example of the firſt is An- 
drew Aſkew, of the ſecond, Hezekiah Rs and of the * | 
Norman * 


1 n 5 different 
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different meanings: It has not a word,” fays 


- Pope, “but what the author religiouſly thinks 


. in it 1. One would at firft imagine his 
meaning to be, that it had not a word which the 
author did not think to be in it. Alter a little 
the place of the two laſt words, and the ambi- 
guity will be removed: © It has not a word in i, 
but what the author religiouſly thinks.” Of the 
fame kind alſo is the ſubſequent quotation 4 

« Mr. Dryden makes a very handſome obſer- 

4% vation on Ovid's writing à letter from Dido 
& to Eneas, in the following wordt Whether 
are the following words, the words of Dido's let- 
ter, or of Dryden's obſervation ? Before you 
read them, you will more readily ſuppoſe them 
to be the words of the letter; after reading them, 
you find they are the words of the obſervation: 
The order ought to have been, Mr. Dryden, 
« in the following words, makes a very hand- 
« ſome obſervation on Ovid 8 writing a letter 
66 from Dido to | ZEneas,” | 4 


Tein comeluite dis ſection with an inſtance 
of that kind of ambiguity which the French call 
a ſquinting conſtruction ; that is, when a clauſe is 
ſo ſituated in a ſentence, that one is at firſt at a 


4 Guardian, Ne, 4. ® _ No. 1 + Conltrution E | | 
| lo 
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loſs to know whether it ought to be ger 
with the words which go before, or with thoſe 
which come after, Take the following poflags 
for an example: As it is neceſſary to have the 
t head clear as well as the complexion, to be 
« perfedt in this part of learning, I rarely mingle 
« with the men, but frequent the tea-tables of 
cc the ladies. Whether, To be perfect in 
« this part of learning, is it neceflary to. have 
the head clear as well as the complexion ;” or, 


6c To be perfect in this part of learning, does he L 


rarely mingle with the men, but frequent the 
© tea-tables of the ladies?” Which ever of theſe 
be the ſenſe, the words ought to have been oy; | 


wiſe ranged. | 
| $xcTION 11. 
The unintelligible. 


I Havg - ible conſidered two of the princi- 
pal and moſt common offences againſt perſpi- 
cuity ; and come now to make ſome remarks on 
the third and laſt offence, mentioned in the eny- 
meration formerly given. It was obſerved, that 
a ſpeaker may not only expreſs himſelf obſcurely, 
and ſo conyey his meaning pere 45 the 


| | .F Guardian, No, 19. c . 
vol. II. . F 3 | _ 
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mind of the hearer, that he may not only exprich | 
himſelf ambiguouſly, and fo along with his own, 

convey. a meaning entirely different; but even 
_ expreſs himſelf unintelligibly, and ſo convey no 
meaning at all. One would; indeed, think it 
hardly poſſible, that a man of ſenſe, who per- 
fectly underſtands the language which he uſeth, 
thould ever ſpeak or write in ſuch a manner as 
to be altogether unintelligible. Vet this is what 

frequently happens. The cauſe of this fault in any 

writer; I take to be always one or other of the three 
following; firſt, great confuſion of thought, 
which is commonly accompanied with intricacy 
of expreſſion ; ſecondly, affectation of excellence 
in the diction; thirdly, a total want of meaning. 
I do not mention as one of the cauſes of this im- 
putation, a penury of language; though this, 
_ doubtleſs, may contribute to produce it. In 
fact, I never found one who had a juftneſs of ap- 
Prehenſion, and was free from affectation, at a 
loſs to make himſelf underftood in his native 
tongue, even though he had little command of 
haguage, and made bat a bad choice of ann 


y e 1410 How a of ark 
TE firſt cauſe of the unintelligible in com- 
poſition, is cenfuſion of thought. Language, as 
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hath been already obſerved, is the medium | 
through which the ſentiments of the writer are 
perceived by the reader. And though the im- 
purity or the groſſneſs of the medium will render 
the image obſcure or indiſtinct, yet no purity in 
the medium will ſuffice for exhibiting a diftin&t 

and unvarying image of a confuſed and unſteady 
object. There is a ſort of half-· formed thoughts, 
which we ſometimes find writers impatient to 
give the world, before they themſelves have been 
fully poſſeſſed of them. Now if the writer him- 
ſelf perceive confuſedly and imperfectly the ſen- 
timents he would communicate, it is a thouſand 
to one, the reader will not perceive them at all. 
But how then, it may be aſked, ſhall he be qua- 
lified for diſcovering the cauſe, and diſtinguiſh- 


5 ing in the writer between a confuſion of thought, 
n and a total want of meaning! ? 1 anſwer, that in 
- examples of this kind, the cauſe will; ſometimes, 
a not always, be diſcovered, by means of an at- 
e tentive and frequent peruſal of the words and 
of. context. Some meaning, after long poring, will 
Ss perhaps be traced ; but in all ſuch caſes we may 
be ſaid more properly to divine what the author 

would ſay, than to underftand what he ſays; 
1- and therefore all ſach ſentences deſerve to be 
as ranked among the unintelligible, If a diſcoyery of 


Th >. the 
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the ſenſe be made, that it is made ought rather 
to be aſcribed to the ſagacity of the reader, thar 
to the tlocution of the writer. This ſpecies of 
the unintelligible (which, by the way, differs not 
in kind, but in degree,. from the obſcurity al- 
ready conſidered, being no other than that bad 
quality in the extreme) I ſhall exemplify firſt in 
fimple, and afterwards in complex ſentences. . 
FixsT in ſimple ſentences : © I have obfert- 

« ed,” ſays Sir Richard Steele, who, though a 
man of ſenſe and genius, was a great maſter in 
this ſtyle, that the ſuperiority among theſe,” 
he is ſpeaking of ſome coffee-houſe politicians, 
proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and 
«© faſhion*.” This ſentence conſidered in itſelf, 
evidently conveys no meaning. Firſt, it is not 
ſaid, whoſe opinion, their own, or that of others; 
fecondly, it is not ſaid what opinion, or of what 
fort, favourable or unfavourable, true or falſe, 
but in general-an opinion of gallantry and faſhion, 
which contains no definite expreſſion of any 
meaning. With the joint aſſiſtance of the con- 
text, reflection and conjecture, we ſhall perhaps 
cConclude, that the author intended to ſay, . that 
* the rank among theſe Politicians, was deter- 
. AY Ne. 49. = 

5 | « mined 
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« mined by the opinion generally entertained = 
« of the rank in point of gallantry and faſhion 
« that each of them had attained.” But no part 
of this is expreſſed. Another ſpecimen : * And 
« as to a well-taught mind, when you've ſtd 
“ an haughty and proud man, you have ſpoke 
4 a narrow conception, little ſpirit, and deſpi- 
cable carriage v. Here too it is poſſible to 
gueſs the intention of the author, but not to ex- 
plain the i import. af the n. 


Taka the 1 two following examples of complex 
ſentences from the ſame hand: I muſt confeſs 
« we live in an age wherein a few empty bluſ- 


< terers carry away the praiſe of ſpeaking, while 


* a crowd of fellows overſtocked with know- 
« ledge are run down by them: I ſay, over- 
** ſtocked, becauſe they certainly are fo, as to 
their ſervice of mankind, if from their yery 
« ſtore they raiſe to themſelves ideas of reſpect 
and greatneſs of the occaſion, and I know nof 


what, to diſable themſelves from explaining 


their thoughts +.” The other example is; © 

The ſerene aſpect of theſe writers joined with 
* the great encouragement I obſerve is given to 

* another, or, what is indeed to be ſuſpected, in 

. Guard. N. 20 -: + Spect. No. 484. 

F z deen 


„which he indulges himſelf, confirmed me in 
e the notion I have of the prevalence of ambi- 
* tion this way .“ But, leaving this, which is 
indeed the dulleſt ſpecies of the unintelligible, 1 
proceed to the ſecond claſs; that which ariſes 
from an affectation of excellence. | 


Par II. From affetation of excellence. py. 
Ix this there is always ſomething figurative; : 
but the figures are remote, and things heteroge- 
neous are combined. I ſhall exemplify this ſort 
alſo, firſt i in a few more ſimple ſentences, and then 
in ſuch as are more complex. Of the former, take 
the following inſtances: This temper of ſoul,” 
ſays the Guardian, ſpeaking of meekneſs and hu- 
mility, keeps our underſtanding tight about 
© us*,” Whether the author had any meaning 
in this expreſſion, or what it was, I thall not take 
upon me to determine ; but hardly could any 
thing more incongruous in the way of metaphor, 
have been imagined. The underſtanding * 
made a girdle to our other mental faculties, for 
the faſtening of which girdle, meekneſs and hu- 
mility ſerve for a buckle. A man is not qua- 
e [ified for a buſt, who has not a good deal of 
wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous fide of 
: t Guardian, No, 1. bid. 
„ 1 0. his 
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his character f. It is only the additional 
clauſe in the end that E 1s f here | exceptionable, 
What a ſtrange jumble | A man's wit and vivacity 
placed in- the ſide of his character. Sometimes 
in a ſentence ſufficiently perſpicuous, we ſhall 


find an unintelligible glauſe inſerted, which, as 
"I, adds not to the ſenſe, ſerves/only to interrupt 


the reader, and darken the ſentiment. Of this 
the following paſſage will ſerve for an example : 
5« I ſeldom ſee a noble building, or any great 


piece of magnificence and pomp, but I think, 


% how little is all this to ſatisfy. RSA tian er | 
* to fllt the idea, of an immortal ſoul; Pray, 

what addition does the phraſe t Jill. the idea make 
to the ſenſe; or what is the meaning of it- 1 
ſhall ſubjoin, for the fake. of variety; one poeti- 
cal example from daes, hes enen 
univerſal, deluge, Gya % i anne 


Vet when that flood'i in its wn e was e 
It * behind i it falſe and | {lippery ground 4. | 


T * firſt of theſe lines appears to me mme 
nonſenſical. -It informs us of a. prodigy never 
heard of or conceived before, a drow ned fſood; 
nay, which is ſtill, more. extraordinary, a. flood 
that was ſo: exceſſively deep, that alten 1 


1 Spect. No. 47. * Pope's Thoughts on various Subjects. 
5 Panegyric on the coronation of King Charles II. | 
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| {thing elſe to drewn, it turned felo-de-ſe id! 

drowned itſelf. And, doubtleſs, if a flood can be 
in danger of drowning in itſelf, the deeper it is, 
the danger muſt be the greater. So far at leaſt 
the author talks conſequentially. His meaning 

expfreſſed in plain language (for the line itfelf 
Hhath no meaning) was probably no more than 
this: When the waters of the deluge had fub- 
Ty ſided.” 3 | 


| I ynocte to give examples of a ftill higher 
order, in ſentences more complicated. Theſe 

I ſhall produce from an author, who, though 
far from being deficient in acuteneſs, invention, 

or vivacity, is perhaps, in this ſpecies of com- 
poſition, the moſt eminent of all that have writ- 
ten in the Engliſh language: © If the favour 6f 

< things lies croſs to honeſty, if the faricy be 
* florid, and the appetite high towards the ſu- 
* baltern beauties and lower order of worldly : 
ce * ſymmetries and proportions, the conduct will 
« infallibly turn this latter way *.” This is that 
figure of ſpeech which the French critics call | 
galimatias, and the Engliſh comprehend under 
the general name bombaſt, and which may not 
improperly be defined the ſublime of nonſenſe. 
„ Charateriftics, Vol. III. Miſc, ii. Chap. 2. 


You 
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Tou hate lotty images and fligh wudug _ 


but ate always at a loſs tõ find the fenſe. The nehn- 
ing, where there is a meaning, cannöt be ſaid 
to be communicated and adorned by the words, 


but is rather buried under them. Of the fame 
kind are the two following quotations from the 


fame author : * Men muſt acquire a very pecu⸗ 
& liar and ftrong habit of turning theit eye in- 
«© wards, ifx order to explore the interior regions 


« and receſſes of the mind, the hollow caverns 


« of deep thought, the private feats of fancy, 
« and the waſtes and wildernefſes, as well as the 
more fruitful and cultivated tracks of this ob- 
„ ſcure climate .“ A moſt wofiderful way of by 
telling us, that it is difficult to trace the operations 

of the mind. This may ſerve to give ſome no- 
tion of the figure which the French Phebts, 

no offence to the Grecian who is of à very dif- 
ferent family, is capable of making inan Engliſh 
dreſs. His lordſhip proceeds in his own Inimi- 
table manner, 'or rather in what follows hath 
outdone himſelf: But what can one do? or 


_ * how diſpenſe with theſe darker diſquiſitions, 


and moon-light voyages, when we have to 
deal with a ſort of moon-blind wits, who, 
„though very acute and able in their kind, 
may be ſaid to renounce day- light, and ex- 

2 3 vol. III. Miſc. ir. Chap. 2. 
tinguiſh 


cc 
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«6 tinguiſh 1 in a manner the bright viſible. out. 
66 ward world, by allowing us to know nothing 
6. beſide What we can prove by ftrit and formal 
10 demonſtration *. *” It muſt þe owned, the con- 
dition of thoſe wits, is truly deplorable, for 
though very acute and able in their kind, yet, 
peing moon- blind, they cannot ſee. by night, 
and having renounced day-light, they will not 
ſee by day: ſo that, for any uſe they have of 
their eyes, they are no better than ſtone· blind. 
It i is aſtoniſhing too, that the reaſon. for rendering 
a moon:-light voyage indiſpenſable, is that we 
bare moon- blind perſom only for our Fwpany | 
ing 19 07 ſeem to. Tender ſuch, A voyage impro: 
er. When one parxoyly examines a piece af 
win of this ftamp, one finds one 'S ſelf preciſely 
in-the. ſituation of the ſox in, the fable, turning 
over, and conſi jdering the tragedian's s maſk $, 
and can hardly refrain from dees in . 
ſame words K {aria en 


1911 


"ow vaſt a head inhere with a bam hi 


* * * 
a A 2 _—_— 
9 5 * & a + 


— _ 


G + CharaRteriſics, Val. l. Miſe, i iv. ne 2. l 


7 Perſona tragica is commonly rendered fo; but it was on thc | 
different from what is called a maſk with us. It was a caſe 
which covered the whole head, and had a face painted on it 

| fvicable to the character to be repreſented by it. „ 


0 * 


F O quanta Ie _— aſt cerebrum non habet! 8 
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Pant ut, "From want of meaning. 


I coMB. now. to the. laſt. claſs of the . 


ligible, which proceeds from a real want of 


meaning in the writer. Inſtances of this ſort are 
even in the works of good authors much moro 
numerous than 18 commonly imagined. But 


how ſhall this defect be diſcovered ? There are 


indeed caſęs, in which it is hard ly diſcoyerable; 
there are caſes, on the contrary, in which it. may 
be eaſily diſcovered; There is one. remarkable 
difference between this claſs of the unintelligible, 


and that which was firſt taken notice of, pro- 
ceeding from confuſion of thought, accom- 
panied with intricacy of expreſſion. When this 


is the cauſe of the difficulty, the reader will not 
fail, if he be attentive. to heſitate at certain in- 
teryals, anc : 


4 . 


ſelf bewildered. in the terms, and at a loſs for the 


meaning. Then he will try to conſtrue the ſen- 
tence, and 9 2 aſcertain the ſignifications of tho 


words. By theſe means, and by the help of the 


context, he will po ibly come at laſt at what the 
author would have ſaid. Whereas, in that ſpe- 


cles of the unintelligible. which proceeds from a 
| vacuity of thought, the reverſe commonly hap- 


pens, The ſentenoe is generally fi ſimple in its 


 frvQure, 


o retrace his progreſs, finding him- 
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wcrds of Lord Verulam (De Aug. Sci. L. vi. C. 2.) applying 


of them in the n. chapter. 
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ſtructure, and the conſtruction eaſy. When this 
is the caſe, provided words glaringly unſuitable 


are not combined, the reader protects. without | 
heſitation or doubt. He neyer ſufpects that he 


does not underſtand à ſentence, the terms of 


which are familiar to him, and of which he per- 


ceives diſtinctly the grammatical order. But if 


he be by any means induced to think more 
cloſely on the ſubject, and to peruſe the words 4 
ſecond time more attentively; it is probable that 


he will then begin to ſuſpect them, and will at 


length diſcover, that they contain nothing, -but 
either an identical propoſition, which \conveys 
no knowledge, or a propoſition'of that kind, of 
which one cannot ſo much as affirm, that it is 


either true or falſe. And this is juffly allowed to 
be the beſt criterion of tionſenſe®, It is, indeed, 
more difficult to diſtinguiſh ſentences of this 


kind from thoſe of the ſecond claſs of the unin 
Of al that 5 is written ih this iyle, x we may jullly fay 3 in -he 


to a particular purpoſe the words of Horacs, 
———Tartum ſeries junQuraque pollet, 
Tantum de medio ſumpris accedit honoris; ; 


ut ſpeciem artis, neſcio cvjus, præclaræ . reportent 


ea, que fi ſolvantur, ſegregentur, et denudentur, ad nihilum 
fere recaſura forent. As to the cauſes of the deception there 
is in this manner of writing, 1 ſhall attempt the inveſtigation 


4  telligible 


* 
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elligible! already diſeuſſpd. in which the dark - 
neſs is chiefly imputable to an affectation of ex+ 


cellence. But in theſe matters it is not of im- 
portance to fix the boundaries with preciſion. 


Sometimes pampous metaphors, and ſonorous 
phraſes, are injudicioufly employed to add a dig- 
nity to the moſt trivial conceptions; ſometimes. 


they are made to ſerve as a vehicle for nonſenſe. 


And whether ſome of the above citations fall un- 


der the one denomination or the other, would 
ſcarce be worth while to inquire. Tt hath been 


obſerved, that in madmen there is as great a va- 
riety of character, as in thoſe who enjoy the.ufe 


of their reaſon. In like manner, it may be ſaid 
of nonſenſe, that, in writing it, there is as great 
ſcope for variety of ſtyle, as there is in writing 
ſenſe. I ſhall therefore not attempt to give ſpe- 
_ cimens of all the characters of ſtyle which this 


kind of compoſition admits, The taſk would be 
endleſs. . 2 to uy ſome of the 
. 


os The fuerile. 


Tas 0 1 mall mention is. the Puerils, which | 


is always produced when an author runs on in a 


ſpecious verboſjty, amuſing his reader with ſy- 


entical Propoſitions, well- - 
| turned | 
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turned periods, and high-ſounding words; but, at 
the ſame time, uſing thoſe words ſo indefinitely; 


that the latter can either affix no meaning tothem 
at all, or may almoſt affix any meaning to them 


he pleaſes. If *tis aſked,” ſays à late wr 
«/Whence ariſes this harmony or beauty of lan 
ce guage ? what are the rules for obtaining it? 
« The anſwer. is obvious, Whatever renders 4 
period ſweet and pleaſant, makes it alſo grace- 


4 ful; a good ear is the gift of Nature, it may 


* be much improved, but not acquired by art; 


e whoever is poſſeſſed of it, will foarcely" need 
dry critical precepts to enable him to judge dr 
a true rhythmus, and melody of compoſitiow! | 
et juſt numbers, accurate proportions, a mufical 
„ ſymphony; magnificent figures, and that dero- 
rum, which is the reſult of all theſe, are uniſon 
to the human mind; we are ſo framed by Na- 
ture, that, their charms is'irrefiſtible; + Hence 
266 all ages and nations have been ſmit with the 


oy love of the muſes ®.” Who can now be at a 
Job to know whence the harmony and beauty of 
language ariſes, or what the rules for obtaining 


it, are? Through the whole paragraph, the au- 


mor proceeds in the: ſame careleſs and deſultory 
manner, not much unlike that of the tritical eſ- 

Geddes on the * of che Ancients, Set. k 
ſay 


* 


1 
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ſay upon the faculties of the mind; afſor ding 
at times ſome glimmerings of ſenſe, ab ERR 


tually . ringing the changes on a few favourite 


words and phraſes. R -poetical example of the 
ſme ſignature, in which there is not even a2 
glimpſe of awry wo v "Rt in 1 following : 


lines of Dryden: 

ef From harmony, from heavenly e 1285 
|: This univerſal frame began: ahboqay -*? 
© From harmony to harmony 41 


This! an the compaſs of the notes it an 

The diapaſon doſing full in mu. „ 
In general it may be ſald, that᷑ in writings of hi 
ſtamp, we muſt accept of ſound inſtead of feriſe, 
being alſured at leaſt, thkt if we meet With little 
that can inform the judgment, we ſhall and! fio- | 
ming oy vets da the Thy, TRIES. 


, « 4 "x . 
. 
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Axor ſort 1 ſhall” here N the 
learned nonſenſe. T know. not 2 more fruit · | 
ful ſource of this ſpecies, than ſcholaſtical | 
theology. The more incomprehenſibie the 
ſubject is, the greater ſcope bas the declaimer 
to talk plauſibly without any meaning. A ſpe⸗ | 
cimen of this I ſhall give from an author, who. . 


ſhould have eſcaped this animadyerſion, had, he - 


Ss te. Coli Foo, 1687, | 


— — — — 
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not introduced from the pulpit a jargon which (if: 


N 
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we can ſay without impropriety, that it was: fit for 


any thing) was ſurely fitter for the oloiſter. For 


what cannot in the leaſt contribute to the infiruc+ 


tion of a chriſtian ſociety, may afford excellent 


latter of contemplative amazement to droniſh 
monks. 5 Although we read of feyeral proper 
ties attributed to God. in ſcripture, as wiſdom, 


* goodneſs, juſtice; &&. we muſt not apprehend 


e them to be ſeveral. powers, habits, or. qualities, 
« as they are in- us; for. as they are in God, 
they are neither diſtinguiſned from one ano- 
7 ther, nor from his nature or eſſence in hom 

« they are ſaid to be. In whom, I fay, they are 


. 


* ol to be: for, to en e _ ants 


66 itſelf; which, ping my. upon — 
t“ objects, ſeems to us to act from ſeveral pro- 
* perties or perfections i in him; whereas, : all the 
* difference is only i in our, different apprehen 
1 ſions of the ſame thing. God in himſelf & a moſt | 


=o fimple and pure act, and therefore cannot have 


70 Any thing i in him, but what i 1s that moſt ſimple | 

and pure act itſelf; which, ſeeing it 'bringeth 
* upon eyery creature what it deſerves, we con- 
* ceive of it as of ſeveral divine perſections i in 
«the ſame almighty Being. Whereas God, 


© whoſe nn is infinite as bimſelf, dom 


* * 12 v es * * 


Ob ; g not 
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not apprehend himſelf under the: Adlinct no- 
« tions of wiſdom," or goydnefs, or juſtice, or 
« the like, but only as Jehovah *.”'... How edi» 


fying'1 muſt it have been to the hearers to be made 
t acquainted with thoſe deep diſcoveries of the men 
* of ſcience; divine attributes, hich are no at- 
4 tributes, which are totally diſtin and perfectly ; 
5 the ſame; which are juſtly aſeribed to God, be- 
1 ing aſcribed to him in ſcripture, but do not be- b 


long to him; which are ſomething and nothing, ; 
which are the figments of human imagination, 
mere chimeras, which are God himſelf, which 
are the actors of all things; and which, to ſum: 
up all, are themſelves. a fimple act! Who is 
* this that darkeneth counſel by words without 
y- knowledge ? „Can the tendency, of ſuck 
ai ME be, any other. than to perplex and to 
„ WH confound, and even to throw the hearers into 
_ uniyerſal doubt and ſcepticiſm ? To ſuch 4 ſtyle 
* of explication theſe lines of our Britiſh-bard, ad- 
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my | dreſſed tq the / patroneſs, of ſophiſtry as well as | 
170 | Gaſpeſs, are, a 32 F a bly adapted ; 9533-6 4 F 15 Tia 5er * 15 ö 
34-4 my ; 
le | Explain upon a things. till all men doubt its | 
150 = And write about jt, goddeſs, and about it g. Bn | 
fp Of the fame kind of e, are 6 | 
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What an inſatiable appetite has this baftardaphi 


the moments of time come fuceciively, and not 


bK cenfA8 merely in words: Accorckaꝶg t6 
beds, ht Roe ys kyperbt 


of God: 1 


2 - Nothing icthere 20 me, en ws 0 y 
1 Dot ad etgtoal gory does always laſt . 211873 * 


M's 
Y 


loſophy for abſurdity and eontradiction! A 20 
that laſts; chat is, an inflant which continues dur- 
ing ſucceffive infants ; an eternal now, an inſtant 
that is no Inſtant, and an tay that is no eter- 
nity. I have heard of a preacher, who, defirous 
to appear very profound, and to make obſerva- 
tions on the commoneſt fubjects, which hadine- 
ver oecurred toe any body before, remarked: as 
an inſtance of the goodneſs ef previ nee, that 


Snuktnecuf er tagether, which laſt method of 

coming would, he herd occafion infinite confu- 
flo in the world. Many of his audienee een- 
oluded his remark to be no better than a buff: 
and yet, 1646 fairly deſtnſihle on the 5 
the Theolmen; if chat dan be called 


cally ofthe tran- 
fient duration and” narrow. range of man, 1 
literal defarigetome of hor _— and immenſit 
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His time a | moment, and a point Ks . . 
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Tremtember 46 Babe th it teme xte, e remarked, 5 


that mankind being ng "neceftarily if inca pable 
making i pteſe nf of a any hing t to 0d. have Lotte 


donne 


ceived, 41 4 AUS Exp! ec tient, the notion h of 


deltrdying What At one ts 0 im, or at 


400 28 {ii 


Raft of rendering 1 it unft for an "other purp . 


440. 


Sorttetküng fill i Fu i& Rave Aken Place i in 
regard to the eXp Plana fions of the deine nature 
and attribtites, a att eitel by Pls theorifts. On 
4 fubje& i6 6 brate en ent, if 1 usa e 
ſübfitné, Ik eat to be uptaelfigi ible. A nd tha 

the theme is backe cem eite Fer 7 
tem 6 Hate CSüftdkerèdk as a f 28 ipolk 1587 for 
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them in eig K bertel, abſurd.” 4 5 former 
ce, Whit people” cou [not in ftficfnels beflow 
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able writer, who, though he gives no quarter to 
the rants of others, ſometimes falls into the rant- 


ing train himſelf : · Pleaſures are the objects of 
« ſelf- love; happineſs that of reaſon. Reaſon i is 


ſo far from depriving us of the firſt, that hap» 


« pineſs conſiſis in a ſeries of them: and as this 
can be neither attained nor enjoyed ſecurely 
ve out of ſociety, a due uſe of our reaſon makes 
10 ſocial and ſelf-love coincide, or even become 
« 1 in effect the ſame. The condition wherein ve 
« are born and bred, the very condition ſo much 
« complained of, prepares us for this coinci- 


«© dence, the foundation of all human happineſs; 


| 0 and our whole nature, appetite, paſſion, and 


15 reaſon, concur to promote it. As our parents, 
% loved themſelves in us ; ſo we love ourſelyes, i in 
« our children, and in thoſe to whom we are 
66 moſt nearly related by blood. iT hus far in- 
« ſtinct i improves ſelf· love. Reaſon i improves. it 
« further, We love ourſelves in our neighbours, 
and in our friends too, with Tully's leave; 
for if friendihip is formed by a kind of ſym- 
6. pathy, i it is cultivated by good offices. Reaſon 
proceeds. We love ourſelves in loving the po- 
« litical body whoſe members we are; and we 
10 love ourſelves, when we extend our benevo- 

| _ « lence 


ſon, where he ſays, : 5 


or RHETORIC. 85 


TY 


cu. VI. 


10 lence to all mankind. "Theſe are the genuine. 2 
« effects of reaſon . I would not be under - 

ſtood to ſignify, that there i is no meaning in any 
clauſe of this quotation, but that the greater part 
of it is unmeaning ; ; and that the whole, inſtead 
of exhibiting a connected train of thought, 


agreeably' to the author's intention, preſents us 


only with a few trifling or inſignificant phraſes, 
ſpeciouſly ſtrung together. The very firſt, ſen-. 
tence is juſtly exceptionable i in this reſpect. Had | 
he ſaid, -** Pleaſure is the object of appetite, hap- 
0 pineſs that of ſelf-love,” there had been ſome, 
ſenſe in it; as it ſtands, I ſuſpect there is none. 
pope, the great admirer and verſifier of this phi-. 


loſophy, .hath ſucceeded much better in contra-, 


di itinguiſning the Provinces | of reaſon and, bee 


1 75 3 +4 


* * 3 4 


Baabe the card, (bat pſi is the ,. 5 


This always the mover, that the guide. As: the. 
card ſerves equally to point to us the courſe. that; 
we muſt fieer, whatever be the fituation of the 
port we are bound for, eaft or yeſt, ſouth or; 


north; fo. reaſon ſerves equally to indicate the 


means that we muſt employ for the attainment 
of any end, whatever that end be (right or 


® Bolingb, Ph. Fr. 51. + ſay on Man, Bp. i. 
| G 3 wrong, 
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wrong, profitable“ or Ferne which paſſion. 
impefls us to  purſpe +. All that follows of the 


1177 


paſſage quoted, abounds yith the like looks and, 
indefinite « declamatipn. Ik. the author. had any 


To - 7 „ 12 1 * 


| meaning, 3 ppint N i be hafh berg 


very unhappy, „and very unphilo 9 . Wer. 
preffing i it. W hat are v We to mak F of, the, Sin 


N cidence or batſeneß of c and ſocial. affec- 3 


don produced by reaſon ? What of Parents. Oy 
ps themſc elves i in their ot hildren ? Neg. Ne. r Any, 
you pleaſe, or nothing. _ It is 3 ing 
Hob es, W 05 ch t] this author r hath quoted with er 
ſerved comment dation, chat WE. words, are che. 
4. counters of viſe en, but the money, of. fogls,'* 


The Sought is 1 pgrniong : and h: apply erf 


1 ſhall on] ly remar upon it, it that this noble Wie 


may be produced as one of many. vitneſlss, 0 
prove, that it ĩs not peculiar to fools to Li into 


oY BE 
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this error. Hei is 2 viſe man indeed » w 75 Ok 
miſtakes theſe: counters for les gal coin. | 
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for the learned nonſenſe,” And doubtleſs, non- 


. ſenſe ever deſerves t to Ys expoſe ſed, it is is 3.2 \ the 
in. 
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3. Pulli H nbeiat 
a Ka hn of Hi horn goa 
'% 1 PROCEED to ga ſpecies, which. 1 thall 
Y. denominate the  profeund, and which i is moſt e com- 
5 monly to be met with in political writings- No- 
A where elfe do we find the mereſt nothings ſet off 


: with an air of folemnity, - as the reſult. of very 


however, I ſhall j produce a a ſpecimen, which, 1 in 
confirmation of a rem ark made in. the preceding 


0 paragraph, Thafl be _ from 3 A ivfMly + c<labrat- 
ex, ed tract, of a juitly celebrated pen: is 
, agreed, fays Swift. thas in all governments 
5 * there is an abſolute and unlimited power, 


ce placed i in the whole body, wherexer, the exe- 
cutive part of it lies. 


FO 18 keart, or the animal fpirits 1 in general, the 
4 body moves and acts by A conſent of all its 
Fl, parts c. Phe Art" ſentence of this paſſage 
4% contains one of the moſt hackneyed n maxims of the 


Die. of the Conteſts and Diffenſons in Athens and Rome, 
firſt a N 


1 * 
— 


deep thought and lage refleQion.... Of this kind, 


This holds i in the body | 
* natural; for wherever u we place the beginning 
gf" motion, whether” from the head, or the 


writers on politics; a maxim, Bowever, of which 
it will be more diffecuft than is commonly ima- 
gined, todiftoyer, Thy, not the juffneſs, but the 


— 


« which naturally and originally ſeems, to be 


10 = by DEE . ſenſe. 
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Fi. 1 ſenſe. The illuſtration from the natural body, 
Ll 5 contained in the ſecond ſentence, i is indeed more 
MM glaringly nonſenſical. What it is that conſti- 
| | -tutes this conſent of all the parts of the body, 
THREW which muſt be obtained previouſly to every mo- 
tion, is, 1 will take upon me to affirm, utterly | 
inconceivable. Vet the whole of the paragraph 
HO: from which this quotation is taken, hath ſuch a 
1 ſpeciouſneſs | in it, that it is a hundred to one, 
THEM even a judicious reader will not, on the firſt peru- 
| fal, be ſenſible of the defect. 5 


4. Die marvellous. 


|[ 1 | THE Baſt ſpecies of nonſenſe to be dds 
iſ I ſhall denominate the marvellous. It is the cha- 
| | 1. raceriftic of this kind, that ĩ it aſtoniſhes and even 
* confounds by the boldneſs of the affirmations, 
*S which always appear. flatly to contradiQ, the 
pPlaineſt diflates of common ſenſe, And thus to 
1 involve a manifeſt abſurdity. E J. -1 knowis Jort 
authors that ſo frequently abotinds i in this man- 
ner, as ſome artiſts, who Ä attempted to phi- 
loſophiſe on the principles of their art. I ſhall 
give an example from the Engliſh tranſlation of 
g a French book , as there i is no example which, 
wi I can remember at preſerit in any book wrugen 


4 De Piles? Principles of painting. eps 
4 ori "it 
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originally in our own language: Nature,“ 


ſays this writer, in herſelf is unſeemly, and 
« he who copies her ſervilely, and without arti- 
« fice, will always produce ſomething poor, and 
« of a mean taſte. What is called load in co- 
« lours and lights, can only proceed from 2 
« profound knowledge in the values of colours, 
« and from am admirable induſtry, which makes 


the painted objects appear more true, 171 may 


1. we fay ſo, than the real ones. In' this ſenſe it 
* may be aſſerted, that i in Rubens' pieces, Art 


* is above Nature, and Nature only 2 copy of 
« that great maſter's works. What aftrangeſub- 
verſion, or inverſion, if you will, of all the moſt ; 
obvious, and hitherto undifputed-traths. Not 
ſatisfied with affirming the unſeemlineſs of every | 

production of Nature, whom this: philoſopher 


hath diſcovered to be an arrant bungler, and the 


immenſe ſuperiority of human Art, whoſe hum- 
ble ſcholar dame Nature might be proud to be 


- accounted; he riſeth to aſſeverations, which 
ſhock all our notions, and utterly defy the 


powers of apprehenſion: Painting is found to 
be the original; or rather Rubens pictures are 
the original, and Nature is the copy: and in- 
deed very conſequentially, the former is repre- 
ſented as the ſtandard by which the beauty and 

per- 
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rag alſa ta be met with ip che poets... Witneſs 
origwal performance, and ind that his tranſlags hath, in tis 


qui Klattathereit à la capier ſimplement comme clic ef ef 
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perfections of the latter are to be eſtimated. Nor 
da the qualifying phraſes, if 1 may ſay ſe, and it 
this ſeuſe it may be aſſerted, make here the ſmalleſt 
edds. For as this ſublime critic: has nowhere 
hinted what ſenſe it is which he denominates this 
ſenſe, fo I believe no reader will be able to con- 
jecture, what the author might have ſaid, and not 
abſurdly faid, to the ſame effoct. The misfor 
tune is, that when the expreſſion 1 is ſtriꝑt of the 
abſurd meaning, chere remains nothing but bal. 
3 2 jumble of bold words without means 
- Specimens of the fame kind are ſomg- 
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Since writing the above obſervations, E have ſeen. De Piles 


lace atleaſt, done him no injuſtice. The whole paſſage in th. 
French 1 is as follows: La Nature eſt ingrate delle-méme, e 


** ſans artifice, feroit tonicurs quelque, chaſe de papure, et 


d'un tres petit got. Ce que vous nommez exagerations 


. dans les couleurs, et dans les lumieres, (ef une admirable 
. induſtrie qui fait paroitre les obiges peints plus veritabidde; 


il faut ainſi dire, que les vetitables memes. C'eſt Ain 
T que les tableaux de Rubens ſont plus beaux que la 8 


quelle ſemble h etre que la copie des ouvrayes de 


« gmuadrhamme. Recyeil de eee eee 
et le coloris. Par M. de. Piles. Paris, 1 . 225˙ This 
5 rather worſe than "the" Engliſh. The 90 fying phraſe in 


the laſt ſentence, we find, i the tranflitor's, We ſeeins'onl 
of. ſheer modelly. to. haye ; bropghs is 49; cover) nugitive. , Nb 


prey was 1 hut quis is is ehe a W anſwer. je 
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the famqus greteſtailon of an; havaic lover in one 
of Dryden's plays : 2 9 H 11074 T2 Hofffertg 


My wound is great, becaüls 1 3 Jo IüIl ff 22 1s 


The nonſenſe of which Was properly ex ofed d by 
an 0 . 7 yerſe of the, Nuke af Bucking- 

14 who,'on 0 eating th this ine, SON in the 
ouſe, 1 


: FIT; 11.) 2: 8 £ 


It would be — wer K bone 3 . ng Ba 
Hyperbold carried to extrivagance; is ſh of 


a piece, and never fails to excite diſguſt, if not 


laughter, inſtead of admiration. Of this the fa- 


mous lauręat Juft go 8 quated,. though. indeed 
A very conſider rable genius, affords, S may 


other ſtriking inſtances, that which follows ; 154 


That ſtar, that at your birth ſhone out ſo bright; 
It ſtain'd the dyller fan's mexidian light“. 


Such vile taflizn = ot ade anon 


by every writer, 
uus 17 aatrared, 4 1s for 96. examples Ga 


illuſtrate, ſome of the principal, varieties t9; be, 
remarked i in unmeaning ſentances or nonſeng 


the puerile, * the learned, the profpund. and; the 
| marvellous, 3 together with thaſe other claſſes o 


the upinigl igible, ariſing. either from abu 
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of thought, accom 1panied with intricacy of ex 
preſſion, or from an exceſſive aim at excellence 
in the ſtyle and manner. 


80 much for the explication of < fir) 4 
torical quality of ſtyle, perſpicuity, with the, 


three ways of expreſſing one's ſelf by wh ich it 


may be injured; the obſcure, the double mean · 
ing, and 1 unintelli a fe * 
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What is ; the Cauſe that” Nonſenſe fo often eſcapes 
being deteited, both. by the of 7 ter 7 ans * the 
"ge" ? | 


s 1 I. 


+ The aatere and power of figns, bath i in r ſheaking a 


in thinking. 


EFORE quitting the fubject of perſpicuity, 
it will not be amiſs to inquire into the cauſe. 
of this ſtrange phenomenon ; that even a man of : 


diſcernment ſhould write without! meaning, and 
not be ſenſible that he hath no meaning; and that 


_ judicious people ſhould read what hath been 
written in this way, and not diſcover the defect. 


Both are * but the firſt much more 
than 
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than the laſt. A certain remiſſneſs will at times 
ſeize the. moſt attentive reader; whereas an au- 
thor of diſcernment is ſuppoſed to have care- 
fully digeſied all that he writes. It is reported 
of Lopez de Vega, a famous Spaniſh poet, that 
the Biſhop of Beller, being in Spain, aſked him 
to explain one of his ſonnets, which he ſaid he 
had often read, but never underſtood. Lopez 
took up the ſonnet, and after reading it over and 
over ſeveral times, frankly acknowledged that 
he did not underſtand it himſelf; a — 
which the mor probably never n before. 


Bur though. the W fact bath * 8 
quently obſerved, I do not find that any attempt 
hath been yet made to account for it. Berkeley, 
indeed, in his Principles of Human Knowledge, 
hath ſuggeſted a theory concerning language, 
though not with this view, which, if well-found- 
ed, will go far to remove the principal difficulty: 
* It is a received opinion,” ſays that author, 
1 that language has no other end, but the com- 
* municating our ideas, and that every fignifi- 
© cant name ſtands for an idea. This being ſo, 
* and it being withal certain, that names, which 
_ © yet are not thought altogether inſignificant z 
do not always mark out particular conceivable 

| 66 ideas, 
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« ſpread out in dur minds all the fimple ideds of = 


„which thoſe: "complex ones ate dontpoleds 


„ Tis, however, obſervable, that notwithſtand⸗- 


ing this imperfection, we may avoid talxin 


« nonſenſe on' theſe ſubjects, and may perocive! | 


« any repugnance among the ideas, as welt 
« jf we had a full comprehenſion of them. Fus 


« if, inſtead of ſaying, that in wur the urn r 
« have ahogys recourſe ta negoctation, we ſnould 


« ſay, that ty have always recourſe to com this 
«© cuſtom which we have:acquired: of attributing 
« certain relations to ideas, ftill follows the 
„ words, and makes us immediately perceive'the 
* abfurditys of that propoſition *.”* Some e 


cellent obſervations to the ſame purpoſe have | 


alſo bern made by the clegant Inquirer into 
the origin of our idee of -the ſublime. and 
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all the ideas ſignified, it would. be impoſſible that 
nonſenſe ſhould ever eſcape undiſcovered, at leaft 
that we ſhould ſo far impoſe upon / ourſelves, as 
to think we underftand what in reality is not to 
be underſtood. We ſhould in that caſe find our- 
ſelves in the ſame fituation, when an unmeaning 


we find ourſelves when a ſentence is quoted in 2 
language of which we are entirely ignorant: we 
are never in the ſmalleſt danger of imagining 


| * we eee the ne of the. quotation, 


44 


, EY 
7 : © 5h 1 ft; 1 419 
„ 


rer ak 2 — curious fact hath been 
taken notice of by thoſe expert metaphyſicians, 


and ſuch a fact as will perhaps account for the 


deception we are now. conſidering; yet the fact 


itſelf, in my apprehenſion, hath not been ſuffi- 
ciently accounted for. That mere ſounds, which 


are uſed only as ſigns, and have no natural con · 
nection with the things whereof they are ſigns, 
ſhould convey knowledge to the mind, even 
when they excite no idea of the things ſignified, 
muſt appear at firſt extremely myſterious. It is, 


therefore, worth while to eonſider the mattet 
more cloſely; and in order to this, it will be 
proper to attend a little to the three following 


connexions: firſt, that which, ſupſiſteth among 
things 
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things ; ſecondly, that which ſubſiſteth between 
words and things; thirdly, that which ſubfiſteth 
among words, or the . terms uſed in che 
| Tame Wi : "IL 1 


4s to the d bg halb basäel as) Aadtei 
that which fubſiſteth among things; it is evi 
dent that this is original and natural. There k 
a variety of relations to be found in things, by 
which they are connected. Such are, among 
ſeyeral others, reſemblanee, identity “, - equality, 
contrariety, cauſe and! effea, concomitancy vi- 
cinity in-time of place. Theſe we become Ace 
quainted with by experience: and they prove, 
by means of aſſociation, the, ſource of various 
combinations of ideas, and abſtractions, as they 
are commonly denominated. Hence mixt modes 
and diſtinctions into genera and ſpecies; of the 
| origin of which! bare had oceaſſon to o fpeak 
* W TS * 7 nou” 


* It may be thought improper to mention identity as a re- 
lation by which 4: Heent things are connected; but it mult 
be obſerved, that I only mean ſo far different, as to conſti- 
tute diſtin obj.Qs' to the mind. Thus the conſideration of 
the ſame perſon, when a child and when a man, is the con- 
ſideration of different objects, between which ore ſabſiſts the 
relation of identity. _ | 
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As to the fecond connection, or that which 


fubſiſteth between words and things, it is obvi- 
vious, as hath been hinted formerly, that this is 


not a natural and neceſſary, but an artificial and 


arbitrary connection. Nevertheleſs, though this 
connection hath not its foundation in the nature 
of things, but in the conventions of men, its ef- 
fect upon the mind is much the ſame. For, 
having often had occaſion to obſerve particular 


words uſed as ſigns of particular things, we hence 


contract a habit of aſſociating the ſign with the 
thing ſignified, inſomuch that either being pre- 
ſented to the mind, frequently introduces, or oc- 
caſions, the apprehenſion of the other. Cuſtom, 
in this inſtance, operates preciſely in the ſame 


manner as in the formation of experience for- 


merly explained. Thus, certain ſounds, and the 


ideas of things not naturally related to them, 


come to be as ſtrongly linked in our concep- 
tions, as the ideas of things naturally related to 
one another. 


As to the third connection, or that which ſub- | 
ſiſteth among words, I would not be underſtood 
to mean any connection among the words con- 
fidered as founds, ſuch as that which reſults, from 


reſemblance in n equality in the 
number 


number of ſyllables, ſameneſs of meaſure or ca- 
dence; I mean ſolely that connection or relation 
which comes gradually to ſubſiſt among the dif- 
ferent words of a language, in the minds of thoſe 
who ſpeak it, and which is merely conſequent on 


this, that thoſe words are employed as ſigns of 


connected or related things. It is an axiom in 
geometry, that things equal to the ſame thing, 


are equal to one another. It may, in like man- 


ner, be admitted as an axiom in pſychology, 
that ideas aſſociated by the ſame. idea will aſſo- 
ciate one another. Hence it will happen, that if 
from experiencing the connection of two things, 
there reſults, as infallibly there will reſult, an aſ- 
ſociation between the ideas or notions annexed 
to them, as each idea will moreover be aſſociated 
by its fi ign, there will likewiſe be an aſſociation 
between the ideas of the fi igns. Hence the ſounds 
conſidered as figns, will be conceived to have a 
connection analogous to that which ſubſiſteth 


among the things ſignified; I fay, the ſounds 


conſidered as ſigns: for this way of conſider- 
ing them conſtantly attends us in ſpeaking, 
writing, hearing, and reading. When we pur- 
poſely abſtract from it, and regard them merely 
as ſounds, we are inſtantly ſenſible, that they 
are quite unconnected, and have no other rela- 

J tion 
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tion than what ariſeth from ſimilitude of tone ar 


accent. But to conſider them in this manner 


commonly reſults from previous deſign, and re· 
quires a kind of effort which is not cxerted in the 


ordinary uſe of ſpeech. In ordinary uſe they 


are regarded ſolely as ſigns, or rather they are 
confounded with the things they fignify; the 
conſequence of which is, that, in the manner juſt 
now. explained, we come inſenſibly to conceive a 
connection among them, of a very different ſort 
from that of a ſounds are e ful 
ceptible. 751 351751 10 15 


Now chis conception, habit, or tendency of 
the mind, call it which you pleaſe, is confider- 
ably frengthened both by the frequent ue of 
language, and by the ſtructure of it. It i; 
arengthened by the frequent uſe of language 
Language is the ſole channel through which we 
communicate. our knowledge and diſcoveries to 
others, and through which the knowled ge and dil 
coveries of others are communicated to Us... By 
reiterated recourſe to this medium, it neceſſarily 
happens, that when thin gs are related to each other, 
the words fignifying thoſe things are more com · 
monly brought together i in diſcourſe. Hence 
the words and names themſelves, by cuſtomar 
vicinity, contract i in the fancy a relation addi- 

8 tional 


ci. vil. O RHE TO RICH 01 


tional to that which they derive purely from be4 


ing the ſymbols of related things. Further, this 
tendency is ſtrengthened by the ſtructure of lan- 
guage. All languages whatever; eyen the moſt 


| barbarous, as far as hath yet appeared, are of a re- 


gular and analogical make. The conſequence is, 
that ſimilar relations in things will be expreſſed 
fimilarly ; that is, by fimilar inflections, deriva- 


_ tions, compoſitions, arrangement of words, of 
juxtapoſſtion of ere according to the ge- 
nius or grammatical form of the particulat 


tongue. Now, as by the habitual uſe of a lan- 
guage (even though it were quite irregulary the 


ſigns would infenſibly become connected in the 


imagination, wherever the things ſignified are 
connected in nature; ſo, by the regular ſtructure 
of a language, this connection among the figns 
is conceived as analogous to that which ſubſiſtetli 
among their archetypes. From theſe principles 
we may be enabled both to underſtand the mean- 


ing, and to perceive the juſtneſs of what is af- 
firmed in the end of the preceding quotation: : 
% The cuſtom which we haye acquired of attri- 
** buting: certain relations to-Kdeas, fill follows 

m the words; and makes u n 
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that is, even beſore we have leiſure to give that 
attention to the ſigns which is neceſſary in order 
to form a juſt conception of the things ſignified, 
In confirmation of this doctrine it may be ob; 
ſerved, that we really n _ dens as _— as 
ſpeak by them. 

5 Ans bibles, in conformity to what is 
now become a general and inveterate cuſtom, 
and in order to avoid tireſome circumlocutions, 
uſed the terms ;/ign and idea as exactly correla- 


tiye. This, J am ſenſible, is not done with ſtrict 
propr iety. All words are ſigns, but that the ſig- 


nification cannot always be repreſented by an 
idea, will, J apprehend, be abundantly evident 
from the obſervations following. All the truths 


which conſtitute ſcience, which give exerciſe to- 
reaſon, and are diſcovered by philoſophy, are 


general; all our ideas, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, are particular. All the particular truths 
about which we are converſant, are properly 
hiſtorical, and compoſe the furniture of memory. 
Nor do 1 include under the term hiftorical, | the 
truths which belong to natural hiſtory ; for even 


theſe too are general. Now, beyond particular 
truths or indjyidugl facts, firſt perceived and 


then 
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then remembered; we ſhould never be able to 
proceed one ſingle ſtep in thinking, any more 
than in b converſing- without the uſe of au 
b When ib Eat bal actin n 7 to 
all its parts, there cannot be an affirmation which 
is more perfectly intelligible, or which com- 
mands a fuller aſſent. If, in order to compre- 
hend this, I recur to ideas, all that I can do, is 
to form à notion of ſome individual whole, di- 
vided into a certain number of parts, of which 
it is conſtituted, ſuppoſe of the year divided into 
the four ſeaſons. Now all that I can be ſaid to 
diſcern here, is the relation of equality between 
this particular whole and its component parts. If 
I recur to another example, I only perceive 
another particular truth. The ſame holds of a 
third, and of a fourth. But fo far am I, after the 
perception of ten thouſand particular fimilar in- 
ſtances, from the diſcovery of the univerſal truth, 
that if the mind had not the power of conſider- 
ing things as ſigns, or particular ideas as repre- 
ſenting an infinity of others, reſembling in one 
circumſtance, though totally. diſſimilar in every 
other, I could not ſo: much as conceiye the 
| meaning of an univerſal truth. Hence it is that 
ſome Aeas, to adopt the expreſſion of the author 
as - . 051 | 
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above. quoted, art partitular in their nature, but 


rd in mer ee e rn 


TR un is, 3 it muſt be acknowledged, 


«© difficulty in explaining this power the mind 
+ hath, of conſidering ideas, not in their private, 


but, as it were, in their repreſentative capacity 
which, on that author's ſyſtem, who divides all 
the objects of thought into impreffions and ideas, 


will be found altogether inſurmountable. It was 


to avoid this difficulty that philoſophers at fir 
recurred, as is ſometimes the caſe, to a ſtill greater, 


or rather to a downright affurdity, the doctrine 


of abſtract ideas. I mean only that doarine as 
it hath been frequently explained; for if any one 
is pleaſed to call that faculty by which a parti- 
eular-idea is regarded as repreſenting a whole or- 
der, by the name ahſtraction, I have no objec- 
tion to the term: nay more, I think it ſuffi 


_ giently expreſſive of the ſenſe:hilſt certain 


qualities of the individual remain unnoticed, and 
are therefore abſtracted from, thoſe qualities'only, 
which it hath in common with the order, en- 
groſs the mind's attention. But this is not what 
thoſe writers ſeem to mean, who philoſophiſe 
upon abſtract ideas, as is W from HO own 


explications. 101 news 
l Tur 
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Tux patrons of this theory mnintaig, or at 
leaſt expreſs themſelves as if they maintained, 
that the mind is endowed with a power of form- 
ing ideas, or images, within itſelf, that are poſ- 
ſeſſed not only of incongruous, but of incon- 
ſiſtent qualities, of a triangle, for example, that 
is of all poſfible dimenſions and proportions, both 
in fides and angles, at once right-angled, acute- 
angled, and obtuſe · angled, equilateral, equicru- 
ral, and ſcalenum. One would have thought; that 
the bare mention of this hypotheſis would have 
been equivalent to a Cy of it, des it 
eng confutes itſelf, * 18 5 i 


Vxv in'this W no leſs reſpectable in 
the philoſophic world than Mr. Locke; has, on 
ſome occaſions, expreſſed himſelf . I conſider 
the difference, however, on this article, between 


him and the two authors abovementioned, 'as 


more apparent than real, or (which amounts to 
the ſame thing) more in words than in ſenti- 
ments. It is indeed ſearcely poffible that men 
of diſcernment; ſhould think differently on a 
ſubject ſo-perfeRly ſubjected to'eytry one's own 
| penn and ene What has 1858 


N ay on Fn Underſtanding, 1 B. Il. G.: xi, Se, 10, 
I, B. IV. E. vii. Sect. 9. 8 N 
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trayed the former into ſuch unguarded and im- 


proper expreſſions, is plainly an undue, and till 
then, unprecedented uſe of the word idea, which 


he has employed (for the ſake, I ſuppoſe, of ſim- 
plifying his ſyſtem) to fignify not only, as for- 
merly, the traces of things retained in the me- 
mory, and the images formed by the fancy, but 


even the perceptions of the ſenſes. on the one 
hand, and the conceptions of the intellect on the 


other, it being that term which,” in his opi · 


nion, . ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 


object of the underſtanding, when a man 


* thinks “.“ Accordingly he nowhere, that 1 
remember, defines it with ſome logicians, a 
pattern or copy of a thing in the mind. · Ne- 


vertheleſy he has not always, in ſpeaking on the 
ſubject, attended to the different acgeptation; he 
had in the beginning affixed, to the word; but, 


miſled by the common definition (which regards 
a more limited object), and applying it to the 
term in that more extenſive import which he had 


himſelf given it, has fallen into thoſe inconſiſten- 


cies in language, which have been before ob- 
ſerved. Thus this great man has, in his own 
example, as it were, demonſtrated how difficult 
It is even for the wiſeſt to guard uniformly againſt 


8 Eſſay on Human n Underſtanding, B. I. C. i. Se. 8. 


the 
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the inconveniencies arijng from the ige 
of words. 1 


hour that what I have now advanced is not 


ſpoken raſhly, and that there was no material + 
difference between his. opinions and theirs on this 


article, is, I think, manifeſt from the following 
paſſage : *© To return to general words, it is 
« plain, by what has been ſaid, that general and 


« univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence. of 


things, but are the inventions and creatures 


of the underſtanding, made by it for its own - 
* uſe, and concern only ſigns, whether awd: 


* or ideas. Words are general, as has been F- 1 
** ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of general ideas, and b 
ſo are applicable indifferently to many parti - 


* cular things; and ideas are general, when 


they are ſet-up as the repreſentatives of man 
particular things: but univerſality belongs not 
"0 things themſelves, which are all. of them 

particular in their exiſtence z even thoſe words 


and ideas which in their fignification are 
general. When, therefore, we quit particu- 
lars, the generals that reſt are only creatures 
* of our own making ; ; their general nature be- 
ing nothing but the capacity they are put 
'* into by t the eee of ſignifying or re- 
. 3 
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++ preſenting many particulars; For the ſignif. 
6c cation they have, is nothing but a relation 
that by the mind of man is added to them *,” 


Nothing, in my apprehenſion,” can be more ex- 


ily coincident with Berkeley's doctrine of ab- 
firattion. Here not only words but ideas are | 
made fighs ; and a particular idea is made gene | 
nul, not by any change produced in it (for then 
n uv ould be no longer the ſame idea), but „by 
0 being ſet up 48 the repreſentative of many par- 
. + ticular things“ | Univerſality; he obſerves, as | 
it belongs not to things, belongs not event to 


«©, thoſe: words and ideas, which are all of them 


89 
ö 5 


eee, 1 rg exiſtence, but general in 


their fi: Again, the general na- 
ture of thoſe ideas, is * nothing but the*capa- 


E city they are put into by the underſtanding of 

_ 4 fignifying or repreſenting many particulars; 
and if poſſible, fill more explicitly, ** the fig- | 
* niification they have is nothing but a relation; 
no akeration on their _— « that by es 5 


of man i is pt to them.” 

Sener of cho grind! e of that emi. 
| not. philoſopher ſoem to have” overlooked en- 
e the prereding aceourit of his ſentimeuts on 


— 1 143 
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4, this ſubject, and through 1. know Not who paſ- 
ſion for the paradoxical (I ſhould rather ſay, the 


T impoſſible and unintelligible) | have ſhewn [am 


amazing zeal for. defending the propriety. af 


; the haſty expreſſions which appear in the paſ- - 
Jages formerly referred to. Has not the mind 
of man, ſay they, an unlimited power in mould 
ing and combining its ideas? The mind; it muſt 


* 


5 WH bc owned, hath an unlimited power in moi 
. and combining its ideas. It often prot 


; wonderful forms af its own, out of the materials 

5 originally ſupplied by. ſenſe; forms indee: a.” 5 
1 which there is no AO to * eue in na- 

1 ture, centaurs, and griffins, ab aaf, ous 10 | 
: Gorgons, and bydras, and chimeras Aire. 


lities, by giving ts its creature conträdhtöte 


ſame thing to be black and white at the ame 
time, to be no more than three inches long, and 
yet no leſs than three thouſand; to conceive two 
or more lines to be both equal and unequal, the 
ſame angle to be at once acute, obtuſe, and right. 

Theſe philoſophers ſagely remark, as à cbnſe- 
quence of their doAr ine, that the mind muſt be 
extremely flow in attaining ſo wonderful a talent; 

whereas, on the contrary, nothing can be more 


But ſtill it muſt not attempt abſolute — | 


qualities. It muſt not attempt to conceive the 


a. | mien 
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evident than that the power of abſtracting as [ 
have explained it, is, to a certain degree; and 
muſt be, as early as the uſe of ſpeech, and is 
conſequently diſcoverable even in infants. | 


Bur if ſuch an extraordinary faculty; as they 


ſpeak of, were poſlible, I cannot, for my part, 


conceive what purpoſe it could ſerve. An idea 
hath been defined by ſome logicians, the form or 
reſemblance of a thing in the mind, and the 
whole of its power and uſe in thinking is ſup- 


poſed to ariſe from an exact conformity to its 


archetype. What then is the uſe or power of 
that idea, to which there neither is nor can be 
any archetype in nature, which is merely a crea- 


ture of the brain, a monſter that bears not the | 


likeneſs of any thing in the univerſe. 


Ix the extenſive ſenſe in which Locke, who is | 


confidered as the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporter. of 
that doctrine, uſes the word Idea, even the per- 
ceptions of the ſenſes, as I had occaſion lately to 
remark, are included under that term. And if 
ſo, it is uncontrovertible, that a particular idea 


often ſerves as the ſign of a whole claſs. Thus 


in every one of Euclid's theorems, a particular 


angle, and a particular parallelogram, and a 
c particular 
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particular circle, are employed: as ſigns to denote 
all triangles, all parallelograms, and all circles. 
When a geometrician makes a diagram. with 
chalk upon a board, and from it demonſtrates 
ſome property of a ftraight-lined figure, no 
ſpectator ever imagines, that he is demonſtrat- 
ing a property of nothing elſe but that indivi- 
dual white figure of five inches long which is 
before him. Every one is ſatisfied that he is 
demonſtrating a property of all that order, whe- 
ther more or leſs extenſive, of which it is. both 
an example and a fign ; all the order being un- 
derſtood to. agree with it in certain characters, 
however different i in other reſpects. Nay; what 
is more, the mind with the utmoſt facility ex- 
tends or contracts the. repreſentative power of 


the ſign, as. the particular. occaſion requires. 


Thus the ſame equilateral triangle will with equal 
propriety. ſerve for the demonſtration not- only 


of ka property of all equilateral triangles, but 


of a property. of all iſoſceles triangles, or even 
of a property . of all triangles whatever. Nay, 


ſo perfectly is this matter underſtood, that if the 


demonſtrator in any part ſhould recur to ſome 
property, as to the length of a fide, belonging 
to the particular figure he hath conſtructed, but 
not eſſential to the kind mentioned in the. pro- 

poſition, 2 
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1 poſition, and which the particular figure is fol 


intended to repreſent, - every intelligent ob. 


| ferver would inſtantly detect the fallacy." $ - 
entirely for all the purpoſes of ſcience doth 


Aa particular ſerve for 2 whole ſpecies” or ge- 


nus Now, Why one viſible individual, or, 
in the ſtyle of the above-mentioned author, why | 
2 particular idea of fight, ſhould, in our rea- 
 fonings, ſerye, without the. ſmalleſt inconveni- 


ence, as a fign for an infinite number, and yet 
one conceivable individual, or a particular idea 


of imagination, ſhould not be adapted to anfwer 
the fame end, it will, I i münzen be FREY im- 


runs to __ 


7 L 


1% Finn Is. However” a Gmeiner 
in kind between ſuch figns as theſe, and the words 


ofa language. Amongf all the individuals of: a 


tile; or even ood the Frome Siet An 
in the e or an chief But the 
connection that f. abfifteth between words and 
things is, in its origin, arbitrary. Vet the differ- 


ence in the effect is not ſo confiderable as one 
would be apt to imagine. In neither cafe is it 
the matter, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 


but the Oy of the ſign that is regarded by 
the 


- —5 Lo nn) 8 a 


2 


the mind. We find that even in demonſtr tive 
reaſonings, ſigns of the latter kind, or mere 


ſymbols,” may be uſed with as much clearneſs and 


ſucceſs as can be conferred by natural ſigns. 
The operations both of the algebraiſt and of the 
 arithmetician' are frialy of the nature of de- 


monſtration. The one employs as figns the let - 
ters of the alphabet, the other certain numerical 


characters. In neither of theſe arts is it veceſ- 
ſary to form ideas of the quantities and ſums 
ſignified ; in ſome inſtances it is even impoſſible, 
yet the equations and calculations reſulting 
thence are not the'leſs accurate and convincing. 

So much for the nature and power of artificjat, 
ſigns. | 


PERHArs I have faid too much on this ſub- 
jet; for, on a review: of what I have written, I 
am even apprehenſive; leſt ſome readers imagine, 
that after quoting ſome examples of the unintel- 


ligible from others, I have thought fit to pro- 


duce a very ample ſpecimen of my own. . Every 
ſubject, it is certain, is not equally ſuſceptible of 
perſpicuity ; but there' is a material difference 


between an obſcurity which ariſeth purely from 
the nature of the ſubject, and that which is 


chargeable upon the ſtyle. Whatever regards 
Vor. II. 3 „ 
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the analyſis of the operations of the mind, which 
is quicker than lightning in all her energies, muſt 
in a great meaſure be abſtruſe and dark, Let 
then the diſſatisfied reader deign to beſtow on 
the foregoing obſeryations a ſecond peruſal z and 
though after that he ſhould be as much at a loſs. 
as before, the caſe. may not be without remedy. 
Let him not therefore be diſcouraged from pro- 
ceeding : there i is Rill a poſſibility that the appli- 
cation-of the principles, which I have been at- 
tempting to develope, will reflect ſome light on 
them: and if not, it is but a few minutes thrown 
away; ; for I do not aften enter on eq profound 
reſearches. 
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SECTION II. 


The application of the preceding principles. { 


Now: to apply this doctrine to the uſe for 
which it was introduced, let us confider how we 
can account by it for theſe phenomena, that a 
man of ſenſe ſhould ſometimes write nonfenſe and 
not know it, and that a man of ſenſe ſhould 
ſometimes read nonſenſe and 1 imagine he under- 
ſtands it. N 


IN the e quotation PER hs Txcatiſe 


on Human Natore, "4 the author. obſerves, that 
not- 
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ks notwithftanding that we do not annex diſtinct 
& and complete ideas to every term we make uſe 
of, WE may avoid talking nonſenſe, and may 
perceive any repugnance among the ideas, as 
« well as if we had a full comprehenſion of 
„ them.“ This remark. generally holds. Thus 
in matters that are perfectly familiar, and are 
level to an ordinary capacity, in ſimple narra- 
tion, or in moral obſervations on the occurrences 
of life, a man of common underſtanding may 
be deceived by ſpecious falſehood, but is hardly 
to be gulled by downright nonſenſe. Almoſt 
all the poſſible applications of the terms (in other 
words, all the acquired relations of the ſigns) | 
have become cuſtomary to him. The conſe- 
quence is, that an unuſual application of any 
term is inſtantly detected; this detection breeds 
doubt, and this doubt occaſions an immediate. 
recourſe to ideas. The recourſe of the mind 
when in any degree puzzled with the ſigns, to 
the knowledge it has of the thing ſignified, is na- 
tural, and on ſuch plain ſubjects perfectly eaſy. 
And of this recourſe the diſcovery of the mean- 
ing, or of the unmeaningneſs of what is ſaid, is 
| the immediate effect. But in matters that are by 
3 no means familiar, or are treated in an uncom- 
| mon manner, and in ſuch as are of an abſtruſe 
- VF = ard 
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2nd intricate nature, the caſe is widely different. 


There are particularly three ſorts of writing 


wherein we are liable to be ond on * words 
without cit od 


TuE ff is, where there is an exuberance of 
metaphor. Nothing is more certain, than that 
this trope, when temperately and appoſitely uſed, 
ferves to add light to the expreſſion, and energy 
to the ſentiment. On the contrary, when vague- 


ly and intemperately uſed, nothing can ſerve 


more effectually to cloud the ſenſe, where there 
is ſenſe, and by conſequence to conceal the de- 
fe, where there is no ſenſe to ſhow. And this 
is the caſe, not only where there is in the ſame 
ſentence a mixture of diſcordant metaphors, but 
alſo where the metaphoric ſtyle is too long con- 


tinued, and too far purſued “. The reaſon is 
obvious. In common ſpeech the words are the 
immediate figns of the thought. But it is nat 


ſo here ; for when a perſon, inſtead of adopting 


metaphors that come naturally and opportunely | 


in his way, rummages the whole world in queſt 


of them, and piles them one up on another, when 


Ut modicus autem atque oppcr:unus tranſlationis uſus illuſ. 
trat orationem: ita frequens et obſcurat et tædio complet; 
eontinuus vero in allegoriam et ænigmata exit. QUINT. 

P. viii. C. 6. | | = 
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he cannot ſo properiy be ſaid to uſe metaphor, 
a5 to talk in metaphor, or rather when from me- 
taphor he runs into allegory, and thence into 
enigma, his words are not the immediate ſigns 
of his thought; they are at beſt but the ſigns of 

the ſigns of his thought. His writing may then 
be called what Spenſer not unjuſtly ſty led his 
Fairy Queen, a perpetual allegory or dark conceit. 


Moſt readers will account it much to betow a ' 


tranſient glance on the literal ſenſe, which lies 
neareſt ; but will never think of that meaning 
more remote; which. the figures themſelves are 
intended to ſignify. It is no wonder then that 
this ſenſe, for the diſcovery of which it is necef- 
fary to ſee through a double veil, ſhould, where 
it is, more readily eſcape our obſervation, and 
that where it is wanting we ſhould not ſo quickly 
miſs it. As to writers in this Way, they are often 
miſled by a deſire of flouriſhing on the. ſeveral 
attributes of a metaphor, which they have pomp- 
ouſly uſhered into the diſcourſe, without taking: 
the trouble to examine whether there be any 
qualities in the ſubje& to which theſe attributes. 
can with uy and ee be N 


Ix one of the eigen of the unintelligible. 
«above-cited, the author having once determiped 
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to reprefent the buman Gi under 1 meta- 
phor of a country, hath revolved in his thoughts. 
the various objects which might be found in 2 
country, but hath never dreamt of conſidering 
whether there be any things in the mind pro- 
perly analogous to theſe. Hence the ſtrange pa- 
rade he makes with regions, and receſſes, hollow 
caverns, and private ſeats, waſtes, and wilderneſſes, 
fruitful and cultivated tracks, words which, though 
they have a preciſe meaning as applied to coun- 
try, have no definite ſignification as applied to 
mind. With equal propriety he might. have in- 
troduced all the variety which Bann . 


in the kingdom of darkneſs, 08 2K 


Th 


| Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades of death *; 


or given us with Othello, 1 


All 275 travel's hiſtory Bo” 
Wherein, Belile, of antres vaſt and deſarts idle, Nh 
Rovgh quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads n 
7 had been his hent to ſpeak +. 


SO much for the immoderate uſe of metapl oY 


' which, by the way, is the principal ſource of all 
the nonſenſe of orators and Poets. 


FRE ſecond ſpecies of writing wherein we are 


liable to be impoſed on by words without mean- 


» Paradiſe Loſt, + Shakeſpeare, 
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ing, is that wherein the terms moft frequently oc- 
curring, denote things which are of a compli- 
cated nature, and to which the mind is not ſuf- 
fciently familiariſed. Many of thoſe” notions 
which are called by philoſophets mixt modes, 
come under this denomination. Of theſe the in- 
ſtances are numberleſs in every tongue; ſuch as 
government, church, flate, conſtitution, Polity, power, 
commerce, legiſlature, juriſdiction, proporti on, m 
metry, elegance. It will conſiderably increaſe the 
danger of our being deceived by an unmeaning 
uſe of ſuch terms, if they are befides (as very 
often they are) of ſo indeterminate, and conſe- 
quently equivocal ſignifications, that a writer, un- 
obſerved either by himſelf or by his reader, may 
flide from one ſenſe of the term to another, till 
by degrees he fall into ſuch applications of it as 
will make no ſenſe at all. It deſerves our notice 
alſo, that we are in much greater danger of ter- 
minating in this, if the different meanings of the | 
ſame word have ſome affinity to one another, 
than if they have none. In the latter caſe, when 
there is no affinity, the tranſition from one mean- 
ing to another, is taking a very wide ſtep, and what 
few writers are in any danger of; it is, beſides, 
what will not ſo readily eſcape the obſervation of 
the reader. So much for the ſecond cauſe of 
14 deception, 
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deception, which is the chief ſource of all the 
nonſenſe of writers on e and criticiſm. 


1 


Tur third ad aft, af 1 a add; they prin- 
cipal ſpecies of compoſition, wherein we are ex- 
poſed to this illuſion by the abuſe of words, is 
that in which the terms employed are very ab- 
ſtract, and conſequently of very extenſiye ſigni- 
fication. It is an obſervation that plainly ariſeth 
from the nature and ſtructure of language, and 
may be deduced as a corollary. from what hath 
been ſaid of the uſe af artificial ſigns, that the 
more general any name is, as it comprehends the 
more individuals under it, and conſequently re- 
quires the more extenſive knowledge in the mind 
that would rightly apprehend it, the more it 
muſt have of indiſtinctneſs and obſcurity. Thus 
the word lion is more diſtinctly apprehended by 
the mind than the word beaſt, beaſt than animal, 
animal than being. But there is, in what are 
called abſtract ſubjects, a fill greater fund of 
obſcurity, than that ariſing from the ſrequent 
mention of the moſt general terms. Names muſt 
be aſſigned to thoſe qualities as conſidered ab- 
ſtractly, which never ſubſiſt independently, or 
by themſelves, but which conſtitute the generic 
characters and the ſpecific differences of things. 

| „ 


cc 
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And this leads to a manner which is in many in- 


ſtances remote from the common uſe of ſpeech, 
and therefore muſt be of more difficult concep- 
tion. The qualities thus conſidered as in a ſtate 
of ſeparation from the ſubjects to which they be- 
long, have been not unfitly compared by a fa- 
mous wit 0 the laſt century, to dicmbodied 


ſpirits: „ . 3 2 1934) 2 22 ; 3 . SE 


4 


Hie could reduce all Sas acts, e 
And knew their natures, and abliads; 255 
Wbere entity and quiddity - „ | 

The ghoſts of defunRt bodies fly ®. 8 N 
As the manes of the departed heroes which neas 
ſaw in the infernal regions, were ſo conflituted 
as effeQually * to elude the embrace of every r- 


ing wight; in like manner the abſtract qualities 


are ſo ſubtile as often to elude the apprehenſion 
of the moſt attentive mind. They have, 1 may 
ſay, too much volatility to be arreſted, were it 
but yt a moment. 


5 1 1 : 1 = 
n v 7 10 p 


—The flicing 8 7 7 away, | 
| Like w iads or empty dreams that fly the day . Dxvrvens 


It is no wonder then, that a miſapplication of 


ſuch words, whether general 6 or r abſtract, ſhould 


93 
* 


1 
_ 


ha Hudibras, B. 3 KC both nt got e et 


15 Ter comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par leyibus ventis, yolucrique fimillima ſomno. _ 
f ExxIs, I. 6. 


fre- 
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frequently eſcape our notice. The more gene. 
ral any word is in its ſignification, it is the more 
| Hable to be abuſed by an improper or unmean- 
ing application. A foreigner will eſcape diſco- 
very in a crowd, who would inſtantly be diſtin- 
guiſhed in à ſelect company. A very general / 
term is applicable alike to a multitude of different 
individuals, a particular term is applicable but 
to a few. When the rightful applications of a 
word are extremely numerous, they cannot all 
be ſo ſtrongly fixed by habit, but that, for greater 
ſecurity, we muſt perpetually recur in our minds 
from the ſign to the notion we have of the, thing 
ſignified; and for the reaſon aforemen: 

is in ſuch: inftances difficult preciſely to aſcertain 
this notion. Thus the latitude-of a. word, though 
different from its Tuben hath "rm a fink 
lar effect. r | 


r 447 
: 1 Z 
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F URTHER, it is a certain fact, "that when 4 we 
are much accuſtomed to particular terms, we can 
ſcarcely avoid fancy ing that we underſtand. them, 
whether they have a meaning. or not. The rea- 
ſon of this apprehenſion might eaſily be deduced 
from what hath been already ſaid of the nature 
of ſigns. Let it ſuffice at preſent to obſerve the 


fact. Now: on ordinary ns pb if we adopt 
. 


ſtand, but in 1 e 
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ſuch a wrong opinion, we may cafily be une 

ceired. The reaſon is, that on fich fue thi 
recourſe from the ſign to the thing ſignified is 
eaſy. For the oppoſite reafon, if we are in fack 
an error on Abſtract fubjects, it is next to impot⸗ 
fible that ever we ſhould be undeceiyed. Hence 
it is, if Without offence 1 may be indulged the 
obſervation, that in ſome popular iyfiems of x re- 
ligion, the zeal of the people is principally « ex- 
erted in ſupport of certain favourite phraſes; and 
2 kind of technical and idiomatical dialect to 
which their ears have been long enured, and 
which they confequently © imagine they under- | 

| _— br often chere i is Amp >. to be | 

underſtood, | bot 26,276 11 1 11 e du E 


Ruth duch as it Badr a that ever 
fince the earlieft days of philoſophy, abſtract 
ſubjects have been the principal province of al 
tercation and logomachy; to the ſupport of 
which, how far the artificial dialectic of the 


ſchoolmen, nay, the analytics and the meta- 
phyſics, the categories and the topics of the juſtly 


admired Stagyrite have contributed, we have 
conſidered already *. Indeed at length difputa- 
tion in the ſchools came to be ſo much a mecha- 
nical exerciſe, that if once a man had learned his 


7 Chap. Ty 
logic, 


3 
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logic, and had thereby come to underſtand the 
uſe of his weapons, and had gotten the knack of 
wielding them, he was qualified, without any 
other kind of knowledge, to defend any poſition 
whatſoever, how contradictory ſoever to com- 
mon ſenſe, and to the cleareſt diſcoveries. of rea- 

fon and experience. This art, it muſt be own | 
ed, obſerved a wonderful impartiality in regard 
to truth and error, or rather the moſt abſolute 
indifference to both. If it was oftener employed 
in * of error, that, is not to be rann 


0% 4 + Þ 


ror are . One qualified in the: maden 
above · mentioned could as ſucceſsfully; diſpute on 
a ſubject of which he was totally ignorant, as on 
one with which he was perfectly acquainted. 
Succeſs indeed tended then no more to decide 
the queſtion, than a man's killing his antagonifi 
in a duel ſerves now to ſatisfy any perſon of 
ſenſe, that the victor had right on his ſide, and 
that the vanquiſhed was in the wrong. Such an 
art as this could at bottom be no other, than a 
mere playing with words uſed indeed gramma- 
tically, and according to certain rules eftabliſhed 
in the ſchools, but quite inſignificant, and there- 
fore incapable-of conveying knowledge. 


Vain wiſdom all, and falſe philoſophy, 
| 1, Tis 
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Tu 1s logic, between two and three centuries 
ago, received a confiderable improvement from 
one Raimund Lully, a native of Majorca, who, 
by the ingenious contrivance of a few concentric 
moveable circles; on the borders of ſome of - 
which were inſcribed the ſubjects, of others the 
predicaments, and of others the forms of queſ- 
tions; he not only ſuperſeded the little in point 
of invention which the ſcholaſtic logic had tilt 
then required, but much accelerated the opera- 
tions of the artiſt. All was done by manual la- 
bour. All the circles, except the outmoſt, which 
was immoveable, were turned upon the common 
center, one after another. In this manner 
the diſpoſition of ſubjects, predicaments, and 
queſtions, was perpetually varied. All the pro- 
per queſtions on every ſubject were ſuggeſted, 
and pertinent anſwers ſupplied. In the ſame 
way did the working of the engine diſcover and 
apply the ſeyeral topics of argument that might 
be uſed in ſupport of any queſtion. On this rare 
device, one Athanaſius Kircher made great im- 
provements in the laſt century. He boaſted that 
by means of a coffer of arts, divided into a num- 
ber of ſmall receptacles, entirely of his own con-- 
triving, a thouſand prodigies might be perform- 
he | ed, 
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ed, which either could not be effected at all; by 
Lully's magical cles or at n Sta expe· 


ditiouſſy. ; 15 1 b 4 448 * Dr +45 2 WH 


i 


Nornixe can more e fully proye, "that th 
fruit of all ſuch vontrivances was mere words 


without knowledge, an empty ſhow of ſcience 


without the reality, than the oſtentatious and 
abſurd way in which the inyentors and their vo- 


taries talk of theſe i inventions.. They would have 
us believe, that in theſe 1 1s contained a complete 
encyclopedia, that here we may diſcoyer all the 
arts and ſciences as in their ſource, that hence 


all of them may be deduced a priori, as from 
their principles. Accordingly they treat al 


thoſe as no better than quacks and empirics 


who have recourſe to 110 home a tutoreſs a 
EAFPerience. | | . 2% 7 7 855 7 5 i. 


TRE confideration of their pretenſions hath 


indeed ſatisfied me, that the ridicule thrown on 
projectors of this kind, in the account given by 
Swift * of a profeſſor in the academy of Lagado, | 
is not exceſfive, as I once thought it. The 


boaſts of the academiſt on the prodigies per- 
formed by his frame, are far leſs extravagant 


5 Gulliver 8 Travels, Part i iii. ” 
than 
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than ny the above-mentioned artifis, which 


in truth they very much reſemble t. 
| | e 
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+ At what an amazing pitch of perfection doth Enittelius, 
a great 2dmirer both of Lolly and of Siredas, ſuppoſe that 
the adepts in this literary handicraſt may arrive. The affi- 
duous and careful practice will at length, according to him, 
fully inſtra& us, Quomodo de quacunque re propoſita ſtatim 
“ librum concipere, et in capita dividere, de quacunque re 
© ex tempore diſſerere, argumentari, de quocunque themate 
e orationem formare, orationem mentalem per horam, dies 
« et ſeptimanas protrahere, rem quamcunque deſeribere, per 
« apologos et fabulas proponere, emblemata et hieroglyphica 
« invenire, de quacunque re hiſtorias expedite ſeribere, adver- 
* ſaria de quacunque re facere, de quacunque materia conſi- 
© lia dare, omnes argutias ad unam regulam reducere, aſſump- 
* tum thema in infinitum multiplicare, ex falſo rem demon- 
4 ftrare, quidlibet per quidlibet probare, poſſimus.“ Quirinus 
Kuh|mannus, another philoſopher of the laſt century, in a letter 
to Kircher hath ſaid with much g»0d ſenſe, concerning bis 
coffer, Luſus eſt ingenioſus, ingenioſe Kirchere, non metho- 
dus, prima fronte aliquid promittens, in receſſu nihil ſolvens. 
« Sine ciſta enim puer nihil poteſt reſpondere, et in ciſta 
© nihil præter verba habet; tot profert quot audit, ſine in- 
« tellectu, ad inftar pſittaci ; et de illo jure dieitur quod Lacon 
« de philomela, Yox ef, pretereaque-nihil,” Could any body 
imagine, that one who thought ſo juſtly of Kircher's device, 
was himſelf the author of another of the ſame kind. He had, 
it ſeems, contrived a ſcientific mackine, that moved by wheels, 
with the conception of which he pretended to have been in- 
ſpired by Heaven, but unfortunately he did not live to publiſh 
it. His only view therefore, in the words above-quoted, was 
to depreciate Kircher's engine, that he might the more effectu- 5 
ally recommend his own. '** Multa paſo,” ſays Morhoff 
concerning bim W vol. 3s. lib. i li. Cap. 5 © og de rotis 
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80 mich for the third and laſt canfe of ill 110 


ar was taken notice of, ariſing from the abuſe 


of me general a abſtract —_ es is the | 
£6 . principal 


% fois l jade quibus ondinatl unus > home mille 
6 mille, imo millies millies mille ſcribas xincat 3 qui tamen pri- 
* marius rotarum ſcopus non eſt, ſed grandior longe reſtat: n 
15 notitia providentiz æternæ, orbiſque terrarum motus.“ And 
again, Nec ullus hominum tam inſulſo judicio provditns ef, 


, qui hac inſtitutione libros. doQos, novos, utiles, omni re- 


* rum ſcientia plenos, leviſſima opera edere non poteſt.“ How | 
much more modeſt is the profeſſor of Lagado : He flatten 
« himſelf indeed, that a more noble exalted thought than his 
never ſprang in any other man's head, bur. doth not lay 


claim to inſpiration. Every one knows,” . be adds, hom 


« laborious the uſual method is of attaining to arts and ſei - 
* ences: whereas, by his contrivance, the moſt ignorant per- 


- * ſon, at a reaſonable charge, and with a little bodily labour, 
may write books in philoſophy, poetry, politics, law, mas | 
, thematics, and theology, (no mention of hiſtory) © with» 
out the leaſt aſſiſtance from genius and ſtudy.“ He is 


till modeſt enough to. require time, and ſome corporeal exer- 
ciſe, in order to the compoſing of a treatiſe; but thoſe artiſts 
propoſe to bring a proficient ** ftatim librum concipere,” * ir | 


- Rtantly, ** leviſſima opera,“ with little or no pains. | I ſhall 


conclude with laying before the reader, the. opinion of 'Lord | 
Verulam, concerning the Lullian art, an opinion that may | 


with equal Juſtice be applied to the devices of all Lully's fol- 


lowers and imitators. Neque tamen illud prætermittendum, 
* quod nonnulli viri magis tumidi quam docti inſudarunt Circa 
« methodum. quandam, legitimæ methodi nomine haud dignam, 
cum potius fit methodus impoſturz, quæ tamen quibuſdam 


e ardelionibus acceptiſſima procul dubio fuerit. Hæc methodus 


ita ſeientiæ alicujus guttulas aſpergit, ut quis ſciolus ſpecie 


5 nenaulla eruditionis ad oſtontationem poſſit abuti. Talis 
« fut 


ithe | 
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principal — of all the vouſeiſe: that hath 
been vented by 3; lg "ny Sens, 


and een 
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When. is age appofite, if ever 1 he aer, ite, 


and what kind? + 


AVING 3 fully conſidered the nature of 
perſpicuity, and the various ways in which 
the laws relating to it may be tranſgreſſed, 1 

ſhall now deppen whether to be able to erm 


3. * 


E fair ars Las, talis MS: =. 5 . amends; que 
* nihil aliud fuerunt, quam vocabulorum artis cujuſque maſſa 


« et acervus; ad hoc, ut qui voces artis habeant in promptu, 


etiam artes ipſas perdidiciſſe exiſlimentur. Hojus generis 
© colleanea officinam referunt veteramentariam, ubi præſeg · 


% mina multa reperiontur, ſed nibil quod alicujus fit. pretii. 
De Augm. Scien. lib. vi. cap. 2. I ſhall only obſerve, that 


when he calls this art a method of impoſture, he appears to mean 


that it puts an impoſition upon the mind, not ſo much by in- 
fuſing error inſtead of truth, as Ns us week mere words 
inſtead of alfa] Talon,” 
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ceſſary in order to deceive.? If perſpicuity 
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greſs with dexterity in any of thoſe wayr, U) 


fpeaking obſcurely, ambiguouſly, or unintelli- 
gibly, be not as effential to the perfection 88 
eloquence, as to be able to ſpeak been, 


8 it may be aid, hatn been te 


ined to be, that art or talent whereby the dif- 


courſe is adapted to produce the effe& which the | 


ſpeaker intends it ſhould produce in the hearer*, 


May not then obſcurity, on ſome occaſions, be 
as conducive to the effect intended, as perſpi- 
euity is on other eccaſions? I the latter is ne- 
ceſſary in order to inform, is not the former r 


expedient in convincing: us of truth, and per- 
ſuading us to do, right, is not its, contrary, ob- 
ſcurity, expedient in effecting the contrary ; that 
is, in convineing us of what is falſe, and in per- 
ſuading us to do wrong? And may not either 
of theſe effects be the aim of he (peakar.?, Na 


Tr IS way of arguing is far more plavſbletha 
juſt. To be obſcure, or even unintelligible, maj, 
L acknowledge, in ſome caſes, contribute to the 
defign of the orator, yet it doth not follow, that 
abſcurity is as eſſential to eloquence as the oppo- 
ſite quality. It is the defign of the medical art 


Chap. I. 
| to 
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to give health and eaſe to the patient, not pain 
and ſickneſs, and that the latter are ſometimes 
the foreſeen effects of the medicines employed, 
doth not invalidate the general truth. What» 
ever be the real intention of a ſpeaker; or writer, 
whether to ſatisfy our reaſon of what is true or 
of what is untrue, whether to incline our will to 
what is right or to what is wrong, ſtill he muſt 
propoſe to effect his deſigu by informing our un- 
derſtanding: nay more, without conveying te 
our minds ſome information, he might as well 
attempt to atchieve his purpoſe by addreſſing us 
in an unknown tongue. Generally, therefore, 


this quality of ſtyle, perſpicuity, is as requiſite in 


ſeducing to evil, as in exciting to good, in de- 
ding error, as in . truth. 


I am ſenſible that this Defielon. meu appear 
to many a perfect paradox. What! ſay they, 
is it not as natural to vice and falſehood to ſculk = 
in darkneſs, as it is to truth and virtue to appear 
in light? Doubtleſs ĩt is in ſome ſenſe, but in ſuch 
a ſenſe as is not in the leaſt repugnant to the doc- 
trine here advanced. That therefore we may 
be ſatisfied of the juſineſs of this theory, it will 
| be neceſſary to conſider a little further the nature 


both of perſuaſion and of conviction. 
K 2 „„ 
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WITH regard to the former, it is evident, 
that the principal ſcope for employing 'perſua- 
fion is, when the mind balances, or may be 


ſuppoſed to balance, in determining what choice 


to make in reſpect of conduct, whether to do 
this, or to do that, or at leaſt whether to do, or 
to forbear. And it is equally evident, chat the 
mind would never balance a moment in chuling, 


unleſs there were motives to influence it on each 


of the oppoſite ſides. In favour of one ſide per 
haps is the love of glory, in favour of the other 


the love of life. Now, whichever fide the ora | 


tor eſpouſes, there are two things that muſt 'care- 
fully be ſtudied by him, as. was obſerved; on 2 
former occaſion “; the firſt is, to excite in his 
hearers that deſire or paſſion which favours his 
deſign; the ſecond is, to ſatisfy their judgments 


that there is a connection between the conduct o 


which he would perſuade them, and the gratifi 
cation of the defire or paſſion which he excite. 
The firſt is effected by communicating natur. 
and lively ideas of the object 3 ; the ſecond! by/at- 
guments from experience, analogy; teſtimony, 


or the plurality of chances. To the communi- 


cation of natural and vivid ideas, 1 
* 2 VI. See we PD of pans; 


"circus 
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circumſtances formerly enumerated *, are parti- 
cularly conducive. Now to the efficacious diſ- 
play of thoſe circumſtances, nothing can be 
more unfriendly than ' obſcurity, whoſe dire& 
tendency is to confound our ideas, or rather to 
blot them altogether. . And as to the ſecond re- 
quiſite, the argumentative part, that can never 
require obſcurity, which doth not. require even a 
deviation from truth. It may: be as true, and 
therefore as demonſtrable, that my acting in one 
way will promote my ſafety, or what I regard 
as my intereft, as that my acting in the contrary 
way will raiſe my fame. And even when an ora- 
tor is under a neceſſity of reply ing to what hath | 
been advanced by an antagoniſt; inorderto weaken 
the impreſſion he hath made, or to lull the paſſion 
he hath rouſed, it is not often that he is obliged to 
avail himſelf of any falſe or ſophiſtical reaſoning; 
which alone can render obſcurity uſeful. Com- 
monly,. on the contrary, he hath only to avail 
kimſelf of an artful exhibition of every circum- 
ſtance of the caſe, that can any way contri- | 
bute to invalidate or to ſubvert his adverſary's 
plea, and conſequently to ſupport his own. Now 
it is a certain fact, that in almoſt all complicated 
| caſes, real circumſtances will be found in favour 
of each Ide: of the queſtion. | Whatever. fide 


Chap. VI. The explication and uſe of thoſe circumſtances, 
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the attention of the hearers; but then it is alike the 
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therefore the orator ſupports, it is his bufineſs in 
the firſt place, to felect thoſe circumftances that 
are favourable to his own plea, or which excite- | 
the paſſion that is directly inſtrumental i in pro- 
moting his end; ſecondly, to ſelect thoſe cir- 
cumſtances that are unfavourable to the plea of 
his antagoniſt, and to add ta all thefe ſuch clear · 
neſs and energy by his eloquenee, as will effec 
tually fix the attention of the hearers upon them, 
and thereby withdraw their regards from thoſe cis · 
cumftances, equally real, which favour the other 
fide. In ſhort, it is the buſineſs of the two antago- 
nifts to give different or even oppofite directions to 


intereſt of each to ſet thoſe particular ciroums - 
ſtances, to which he would attract their notice, ina 


clear a light as poſſible. And it is only by acting 


thus that he can hope to nn bis iin 


Pexmays it will be urged, 4 Sw * 


the end is perſuaſion, there doth not ſeem t6 bean 
abſolute neceffity for ſophiſtry and obſcurity on 


either fide, as there js not on either fide an abſoluie 
neceſſity for ſupporting falſchood; the cafeis cer- 


tainly different when the end is to convince: the 
underfianding. In this cafe, whatever is ſpoken 


on one ſide of the _—_ , as it is ey in ſup- 
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port of error, muſt be ſophiſtical; and ſophiſtry 
ſeems to require a portion of oþſcurit y „ to ſerve 
her as a, veil, that-ſhe may eſcape diſcovery. 
Even here, however, the caſe is not ſo plain, as 
at firſt it may be thought. Sophiſtry (which 
hath ſometimes been ſucceſsfully uſed in ſupport 
of truth) is not always neceſſary for the ſupport 
of error. Error may be ſupported, and hath 
been often ſtrenuouſly ſupported, by very cogent 
n and juſt meaning 


Bur as this poſition will a appear to 
many very extraordinary, if not irrational, it 
will be neceflary to examine the matter more 
minutely. It is true, indeed, that in ſubjects 


5 ſuſceptible of demonſtrative proof, error cannot 


be defended but by ſophiſtry; and ſophiſtry, to 
prevent detection, muſt ſhelter herſelf in obſcu- 
rity. This reſults from the nature of ſcientific 
evidence, as formerly explained *. This kind of 
evidence is ſolely converſant about the invariable 
relations of number and extenfion, which rela- 
tions it evolves by a ſimple chain of axioms, An 
aſſertion, therefore, thatis contrary to truth in th cle 
matters, is alſo abſurd and inconceivable; nor is 
there any ſcope. here for contrariety of . 
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| Acrordingly, debate and argumentation have no 


footing here. "The caſe is far otherwiſe with 


moral evidence, which is of a complex nature, 
which admits degrees, which is almoſt always 


combated by oppoſite proofs, and theſe, though 
perhaps lower in degree, as truly of the nature of 
proof and evidence, as thoſe whereby they are 
oppoſed. The probability, on the whole, as was 
ſhown already *, lies in the proportion which 
the contrary proofs, upon compariſon, bear to 


one another ; a proportion which, in complicated 


caſes, it is often difficult, and ſometimes even 
impoſſible, to aſcertain. The ſpeakers, therefore, 
on the oppoſite fides have each real evidence to 
inſiſt on; and there is here the ſame ſcope as in 
perſuaſory diſcourſes, for all the arts that can 
both rivet the hearer's attention on the circum- 
ances of the proof favourable to the ſpeaker's 
defign; and diyert his attention from the contrary 
circumſtances. Nor is there in ordinary caſes, 
that is, in all caſes really dubious and diſputable, 


any neceſſity, on either fide, for We" is yy 
Called ee 


TE natural place for ſophiſtry is, when a 
ſpeaker finds himſelf obliged to attempt the _ 


* ee v. 6 
K „ . 


tion 
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tation of arguments that are both clear and con- 
vincing. For an anſwerer to overlook ſuch ar- 
guments altogether might be dangerous, and 
to treat them in ſuch a manner as to elude their 
force, requires the moſt exquiſite addreſs. A 
little ſophiſtry here will, no doubt, be thought 
neceſſary, by one with whom victory hath more 
charms than truth; and ſophiſtry, as was hinted 
above, always implies obſcurity ; for that a ſo- 
phiſm ſhould be miſtaken'for an argument, can 
be imputed ops to this, chat it is not rightly 
Under OG 1 e nee 


10 from what hath been ſaid, we may learn to 
diſtinguiſh the few caſes wherein a violation of 


the laws of perſpicuity may be pertinent to the 


purpoſe of the orator, I ſhall next inquire what 


kind of violation is in ſuch caſes beſt fitted for 


anſwering his defign. It is evident it cannot be 
the firſt, which for diſtinction's ſake was deno- 
minated by the general name Obſcurity. When 


a hearer not only doth not underſtand, but 4s 


himſelf ſenfible that he doth not underſtand what 
is ſpoken, it can produce no effect on him, but 


wearineſs, ſuſpicion, and diſguſt, which muſt-be 
prejudicial to the intention. Although it is not 
always neceſſary, that every thing advanced by 


the 
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the ſpeaker ſhould convey. information to the 
hearer, it is neceſſary that he ſhould beli Ve 
himſelf informed by what is faid, ere he can be 
convinced or perſuaded by it. For the like rea · 


fon, it is not the ſecond kind of, tranſgreſſion. or 
any diſcoverable ambiguity in what is ſpoken, 


that is adapted to the end of ſpeaking. This 
fault, if diſcovered, though not of ſo bad conſe. 


quence as the former, tends to diſtract the atten 


tion of the hearer, and thereby to weaken the 
impreſſion which the words would . otherwiſe 
have made. It remains, that it is only the third 
and laſt kind above-diſcufſed, when what is ſaid, 


though in itſelf unintelligible, à bearer may, be 


led to imagine that he, under lands. When am 
biguities can artfully. be made to-ehude. diſcovery, 


and, to conduce to this deception, they may be 


uſed with ſucceſs . Now, though nothing would 
ſeem to be eafier than this kind of ſtyle, when an 


deceives himſelf as well as his. reader ; nothing 
is more difficult when attempted of deſign, It is 


author falls into it naturally; that is, when be 


| beſides. requiſite, if this manner muſt be con- 


tinued for any time, that it be artfully blended 
with ſame glimpſes of meaning; elſe, to to perſons 
| That oy u bes frodelelalalhic came ben been 1 | 

remarked by Ariſtotle, Ter & oe 7 . gopirn your 
1 Autos TXp& Tatlas yap rauf Ye Pare . 
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of diſcernment, the charm will at laſt be diſſolv- 
ed, and the nothingneſs of what hath been fpoken 
will be detected; nay, even the attention of the 
unſuſpeting multitude, when not relieved” by 
any thing that is level to their comprehenfion, 


will infallibly flag. The invocation in the Dun- 


ciad admirably ſuits the orator who is unhappily 
reduced to the —— of Broth Mattos: in the 


_ unintelligible. 


Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 

| As balf 10 ſhow, half veil: the deep intent. 
There is but one ſubject in nature (if what is un- 
intelligible can be called a ſubject) on which the 
appetite of nonſenſe i is utterly inſatiable.” The, 
ease needs not be informed chat 1 

mean what is commonly termed myſtical theo 
logy; 2 ſubject whoſe ſuppoſed ſublimity ſerves 
with its yotaries to apologiſe for its darkneſs. 
That here indeed there may be found readers _ 


who can, not only with patience but with avis. 


dity, not only through pages but through vo. 
lumes, loſe pang mw hangs over a maze 


| randation of the works of Jacob Behmen, and 


our modern Hutchinſoniar® performances, are 
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AFTER all, we are not to imagine, that the 


fophiſtical and unmeaning, when it may in ſome 


ſenſe be ſaid to be proper, or even neceſſary, are, 
in reſpect of the aſcendant gained over the mind 
of the hearer, ever capable of rivaling concluſive 
arguments perſpicuouſly expreſſed. The effect 
of the former is at moſt only to confound the 
judgment, and by the confuſion it produceth, 
to filence contradiction z the effect of the latter 
is, fully to convince the underſtanding. The 
impreſſion made by the firſt can no more be 
compared in diſtinctneſs and vivacity to that ef 


fected by the ſecond, than the dreams of a per- 


ſon aſleep to his perceptions when awake. 


Hence we may perceive an emipent diſadvan. 
tage, which the advocate for error, when com- 


pelled to recur to words without meaning, muſt 


labour under. The weapons he is obliged to uſe 


are of ſuch a nature, that there is much greater 
difficulty i in managing them, than in managing 
thoſe that muſt be employed. in the_cauſe of 
truth, and when managed ever ſo dexterouſiy, 


they cannot do equal execution. A ſtill greater 


diſadvantage the patron of the cauſe of injuſtice 
or of vice muſt grapple with. For though he 


may find real motives to urge in defence of his 
plea, as weekh perhaps, or eaſe, or pleaſure, he 


hath 


. 
k uy 7 + 44 
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hath to encounter or elude the moral ſentiments 
which of all motives whatever take the ſtrong- 
eſt hold of the heart. And if he find himſelf un- 

der a neceſſity of attempting to prove that virtue 

and right are on his ſide, he hath his way te 
grope , a en of en and. non- 


ſenſe. 


8 


So much for the legitimate uſe of the unintel- 
ligible i in oratory. 


mg 
 Objeftions PO 


Bur are there not ſome ſubjects, and even 
ſome kinds of compoſition, which from their 
very nature demand a daſh of obſcurity ? Doth 
not decency often require this? Doth not deli- 
cacy require this? And is not this even effential 
to the allegoric ſtyle, and to the enigmatic? As 
to the manner which decency ſometimes re- 
quires, it will be found on examination to ſtand 
oppoſed more properly to vivacity than to per- 
ſpicuity of ſtyle, and will therefore fall t to be 
confidered afterwards. 


I SHALL now, therefore, examine, in the firſt 
Place, in what — delicacy may be faid to 
demand 
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demand obſcurity. Thus much indeed is ei. 
dent, that delicacy often requires that certain 
#atiments: be rather infinuated than expreſſed; 
in other words, that they be not directly ſpoken, 
but that fafficient ground be given to infer them 
om. what is ſpoken. Such ſentiments are, though 
improperly, conſidered as obſcurely expreſſed, 
for this ſpecial reaſon, that it is not by the firſt 
operation of the intelle&, an apprehenſion | of the 
meaning of what is ſaid, but by a ſecond opera- 
tion, a reflection on what is implied or preſup- 
poſed, that they are diſcovered; in which double 
operation of the. mind, there. is a faint reſem- 
blance to what happens in the caſe of real ob- 
ſcurity. But in the caſe of which Lam treating, 


it is. the thought more than the expreſſion that 


ſerves for a veil. to the ſentiment ſuggeſted. I 
therefore in ſuch inflances there may be ſaid to 
be obſcurity, it is an, obſcurity which. is totally 


diſtinct from ne. of language. 


n this matter may ha better underfiood, 
we muſt carefully diſtin guiſh between che thought 


f expreſſed, and the thought hinted. The latter 


may be affirmed to be obſcure, becauſe it ĩs not 


expreſſed, but hinted 4 whereas the, former, with 
which alone perſpicuity of ſty le is concerned, 


muſt 
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muſt always be expreſſed with elearnefs, other 
wiſe the ſentiment will never be confidered a8 
either beautiful or ee I chall illuſtrate 
chis by n | Wie SN 


No „ be pa more. b deli 
cately than praiſe; eſpecially when it is given to 


8 1 U 
© 4:4 1 * * 1 
1 «= * . 


a perſon. preſent. Flattery is ſo nauſeous to a 


liberal ſpirit, that even when praiſe is mexitad, 


it is diſagrecable it leaſt to unooncerntd hearors, | 


if it appear in a garb which adulation commonly 

aſſumes. For this teaſon, an encomium or com 
pliment never ſucceeds ſo well as when it is indi- 
rect. It then appears to eſcape: the ſpeaker un- 


av ares, at a time that he ſeems to haye no inten- 


tion to commend. Of chis kind the following 


Rory will ſerve as an example: A. gentleman 


* who had an employment beſtewed on him, 


without ſo much as being known to his bene 


factor, waĩted upon the great man who was 


| © ſo generous, and was beginning to ſay, he 


This will ſerve fo explain what Bouhours, a celebrated 
French critic, and a great advocare for perſpicuity, hach ad- 
vanced on this ſubject, © Souvenez-vous que rien n'eſt, plus 
** oppole à la veritable delicateſſe que d'exprimer trop, les 
* choſes, et que le grand art conſiſte à we pas tout dire für 
certains ſijeta; à. gliſſer deſſus 'platot que diy appnyer; 


en un mot, à en laiſſer penſer aux autres plus que l'on 


© wen dit.“ Maniere- de bien penſer, c. 


* vas 
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; "8; was infinitely oblige — at ally. ae the 

* patron, turning from him to another: Had! 
«© known à more diſcerning man in England, le 
ſhould not have had it 2. Here the apparent 
intention of the miniſter was only to excuſe the 
perſon on whom the favour had been conferred, 
the trouble of making an acknowledgment, by 
aſſuring him that it had not been given from per- 
ſonal attachment or partiality. But whilſt he 
appears intending only to ſay this, he ſays what 
implies the greateſt praiſe, and, as it were, acci- 
dentally betrays the high opinion he entertained | 
of the other's merit. If he had ſaid directly 
ou are the moſt deſerving man that sen 
«4 England, the anſwer, though imply ing no 
more than what he did ſay, would have been 
not only indelicate but intolerable. On ſo flight | 
a turn in the expreſſion it frequently depends, 
' whether the ſame ſentiment ſhall e n 
or groſs, com ene or . 1709 


11 


nee praiſe. is. very ſucceſsfully an 
very delicately conveyed under an appearan 
of chagrin. This conſtitutes the merit of that | 
celebrated thought of Boilean : ** To. imagine 
in ſuch a warlike age, which abounds i in Aoki = 


= Tatler, Ne. 17s 5 
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bat — ebitichannba HFBe ebulh⸗ 
ci- ed with grbat deheney under ai Air of reproach. 
ned An example of this Þ Half give from the paper 


bay quoted t “ Lord, 1d the Duke of 
„Bm; after his Kbertine way, to the carl 
of ut ail trdainiy be Amid. How, 
e my Lord,” faid the carl, with fomt Virnth. 
« Nay, replied the duke, Here's 1d help for it, 
5, Fer ir is poten Our ſed is he of whom all 
cate Wl © min ſpeak bell i. A ſtill ſtronger example in 
ais way we have from the Prapier, whe; ſpeak- 
ing to Lord Moleſworth of the fEditibus expreſ- 
fions of which he had himfelf been Yecuſed, ſays, 
© have witneſſes ready to depoſc, that your 
** Lordſhip hath faid and writ fifty times worſe, 
* and whati Is ftill an aggravation, with —_— 


Et at! ce tems guertier et 292 en "Ach Wn 


Croit que I on fait les vers, comme Fon prend los villes. 
+ Tatler, Ne, 17. 
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1 SHALL produce one tat 
| fame hand; of an indirect, but ſucceſsful-matmner vf 
praiſing, by ſeeming to invert the courſe of the | 
obligation, and to repreſent tho-perſon-gbliging 
as the perſon. obliged. Swift, in à letter tothe 
Archbiſbop.« of Dublin, ſpeaking of Mr. Harley, 
then,.Lord, High Treaſurerg afterwards earl: of 
Oxford, by whoſe means the Iriſh clergy had ob 
tained from the queen, the grant of the irt 
fruits and tenths, ſays, “ Ftold. bim, chat for 
my part, I thought he was obliged; te the 
« clergy. of Ireland, for giving him ane 
of gratifying the a ij he ock in doin 
% good to the church 1. cz 575 
tk ofa io! 
Ir may 5 n that Wa 1 
508 of manner no leſs in cenſure thanin Ig 
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If the one, when open and direct, is liable to be 
branded with the name of flattery, the other is 
no leſs expoſed to the opprobious appellation of 


ne, boch alike, chongh in different ways, of. 
ease to perſons of taſte and breeding. I ſhall 
91 give, from the work. laſt quoted, a ſpecimen. (I 
ay cannot ſay * of great delicacy i in ſtigmatiſing, but 
155 at leaſt of ſuch an indirect. manner as ĩs ſufficient 
4 to, ſcreen, the author from the imputation of 


downright rudeneſs..; * Ihear yo are like tp 
pe the ſole oppoſer; of the bank; and you will 
* certainly miſcarry, becauſe it vould prove 2 
« moſt perfidious thing. Bankrupts are always 
« for ſetting up banks; how then can you think 
* 2 bank will fail of a majority in both houſes“?? | 
It muſt be owned'that the veil here is extremely 
thin, too thin to be altogether decent, and ſerves 
only to "ſave from the imputation of ſcurrility 
a very ſevere! reproach. It is the manner which 
conſtitutes one principal diſtinction between the 
libeller and the ſatiriſt. I ſhall give one inſtance 
more of this kind from another work of the ſame 


ou author. © To ſmooth the way for the return of 
.1 Wl © eopery in Queen Mary's time, the grantees 
indi- * were confirmed = the'pope i in the- poſſeſſion 
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literal ſenſe, is ſo far from being to be diſpenſe! 
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that this confirmation was fraudulent and in 
valid. 1 ſhall believe it to be ſo, although 
happen to read it in his Lordſhip's hiſtory f. 
Thus he infintates, or ſignifies vy implication, 


that his Lordſhip's hiſtery is full of lies. New, 


1 ſuppoſe, ſufficiently appear to any perſon of 
common underſtanding, that the obſcurity 16. 


quired by delicacy, either in blaming or in dot 
mending, i is totally diſtinct inkind from obfe 
of expreffion, with which none of the exainple 
above-quoted i is Ih the malle ena. W 


Taz Algretions: I _ giren on a . 
will contribute in fome meaſure. to explain the 
obſcurity that is requiſite in allegories, apo 
logues, parables, and enigmas. In all theſeſort 
of compoſition, there are two ſenſes plainly i in- 
tended, the literal and the figurative : : the lan- 


Suage is ſolely the ſign of the literal ſenſe; and 


the literal ſenſe is the ſign of the figurative. Pe- 
ſpicuity, in the ſtyle, which exbibits only the 


with here, chat it is even moxe requiſite in th 
kind of compoſition than in any other. Accord 
I Preface to the Biſhop of Sarum's Introduction to hs ji 
volume of his 2 of the Reformation. 
| zog!y, 


b ou ; will 8 kw more per- 
{e& models both of fimplicity and of perſpicuity 
of ſty le, than i in. the parables of the goſpel. In- 
deed, in eyery ſort of compeſition of a figurative 
character, more attention is always and juſtiy 
confidered as due to this circumſtance than in 
any other fort of writing · Eſop's fables are a 
noted example of this remark. In further con- 
firmation of it, we may obſerve that ng pieces 
are commonly tranflated; wirh greater caſe and 
cxadtneſs, than the allegorical; and that even by 
thoſe who, apprehend. nothing. of the myſtical 
ſenſe. This ſure could never be the. caſe, if the 
n were chargeable on the language. TI 


Tus range ding holds * n eintiag em- 
blems, or graving devices. It may, without any 
fault in the painter or engraver, puzzle you to 
diſcoyer what the viſible figure of the ſun, for 
example, which you obſerve in the emblem or 
the device, was intended, to ſignify; but if you 
are at a loſs to know whether it be the figure of 
the ſan, or the figure of the moon, that you are 
looking at, he muſt have been undoubtedly a 
bungling artiſt, The body, therefore, if l may 
lo expreſs myſelf, of the emblem or of the device, 
and preciſely for the ſame reaſon, of the riddle 

L3 or 


1 
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or of the l muſt n Elübitig ; 

take. The exerciſe that in 107 of theſe Jerfert. 
ances is given to ingenuity? 'ought wholly'-to' 


en the ſoul. 4 976 ei ; 
4% o dub 26 Porno 
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I xnowno 10 fyle to which Airkneſ of à certam 
fort i is more fuited than to the prophetical; 0 | 
reaſons might be aſſigned which render it im- 
proper that propheſy ould be perfectly under- | 
ſtood before it be accompliſhed: Befides ue are 

certain, that a prediction may be very dark be | 
fore the accompliſhment, and yet ſo plain after. 
wards, as ſcarcely to admit a doubt in regard 
the events ſuggeſted. It does not belong to eri · 
tics to give laws to prophets, nor does it fall with. | 
in the confines of any human art, to lay den 
rules for a ſpecies of compoſition ſo far aboye' | 
art. - Thus far, however, we may warrantly ob- 
ſerve, that when the prophetic fiyle is imitated 
in poetry, the piece ought, as much as poſſible, 
to poſſeſs the character above-mentioned.” This | 
character, in my opinion is poſſeſſed in a very ö 
eminent degree by Mr. Gray's ode called Tit 
Bard. It is all darkneſs to one who knows no- 
thing of the Engliſh hiftory, poſterior to the 


Teige of Edward the firſt, and all licht to one 
| who 
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who 18 Well acquainted with that Hinter) 25 But | 


this is 3 Kind of wri iting whoſe pears e can 


ſcarce be conſidered! "As exceptions from or en 8 


rules. 25 15 on 1; SID H 14 
4 
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Bur Re- may no not a nttle obſcurity” be 
ſomerimes \ very ſuitable in dramatic com polition? 
Sometimes indeed, but very ſeldom ; elſe the pur- 
poſe of the exhibition would be laſt, The dra- 


ma is a ſort of moral pairiting, and characters 
muſt be painted as they are. A blunderer can 
not properly be introduced converſing with all 
the perſpicuity and preciſion of a critic, no more 


than a clown can be juſtly repreſented expreſſing 


himſelf: in the poliſhed flyle of a courtier. - In 
like manner, when the mind is in confuſion and 


perplexity, ariſing from the fudden conflict of 


violent paſſions; the language will 7 of- neceſſity 2 
erent! hints, 
precipitate ſallies, vehement-exclamations/ inter- 
rupted i perhaps p by 0 feeble: checks from religion | 
or philoſophy, in ſhort, every thing imperfe@, 
abrupt, and deſultory, are the: natural expreſ- 


partake of the perturbation. - Inco 


ſions of a ſoul; overwhelmed in ſuch! a tumult. 
Bur even here it may be faid with: truth, that tb 


one {killed in reading Nature, there will ariſe a 
light aut of the darkneſs, which will enable him 


„ to 


1 


| er | 
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to penetrate farther into the ſpirit, than hę ogg 
have done by the help of the moſt juſt, moſt; per: 


fpicuous, and moſt elaborate; deſeription. . This 
might 1 illuſtrated, were it neceſſary, but 3 


caſe ſo ſingular is hardly called an exception. 
The dramatiſt then can but rarely claim ta be 
indulged in obſcurity F laue. * ig uf 


e 


May there not be an an exceſs of perſy TEL, 


SHALL conclude this ſubject with inquiring | 
> whether it be poſſible that perſpicuity ſhould 
be carried to exceſs. It hath been ſaid, that too 
much of it has a tendency to cloy the reader, 
and, as it gives no play to the rational and aQive 
powers of the mind, will ſoon grow: irkſome 
through exceſs of facility. In this manner ſome 
able critics have expreſſed. themſelves on this 
point, who will be found not to differ in ſenti- 
ment, but only in expreſſion from the principle | 
above laid down. The objection ariſeth mani- 
feſtly from the confounding of two objects, 
the common and the clear, and thence very na- 
turally their contraries, the new and the dark, 
that are widely different, a you entertain 2 
rea 2 


e. ENS 15 


either trite or obvious, yau cannot fail ſoap; to 
tire kim. You introduce fel or no new ſntt- 
ments into his mind, yo. give bim little or no 
information, and conſequently. afford neither ox» 
erciſe to his reaſon, nor entertainment to bit 
fancy. Io what we read; and what ue beate we = 
always ſeek for ſomething in one reſpect on other 85 
new, which we did not know, or at leafþ attend 
to before. The leſs we find of this, the ſaenei we 
are tired. Such a trifling minuteneſs, therefore, 
in narration, deſeription, or argument, as an ordi- 
nary apprehenſiqn.wouldrenden ſuparſluoua. ix apt 
quickly ta diſguſt us. The reaſon is, nbt begayſs 
any thing is ſaid too perſpicuonſſy, but breauſe | 
many things are ſaid, which. ought not ta be fai 
at all, Nay, if thoſe very things had been ex- 
preſſed obſcurely (and the moſt obyious. things 
may be expreſſed obſcurely), the fault would have 
been much greater; becauſe it would: have re- 
quired a good deal of attention to diſcover what, 
after. we had diſcoyered it, we ſhould; perceive = 
not to be of ſufficient value for requiting our 

pains. To an author of this kind we ſhould be apt 
to apply the character which Baſſanio in the play 
gives of Gratiano's converſation: He ſpeaks 
an infinite deal of. dahin His reaſons are as 
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«two grains of wheat hid in two buthels'of chaff; 


you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, and 


5* when you have them, they are not worth the | 
e ſearch *.” It is therefore futility in the thought 1 
and not perſpicuity in the language, which is the 
fault of ſuch performances. There is as Hitle | 
hazard that a piece ſhall be faulty in this reſpeR;- 

as that a mirror ſhall be too faithful in refleQing 


o the images of objects. or that the _ of a Gut 


ſcope R a too YI : #11 ooo! 


2 1 


Ar the ame time, it POSI Ai embled 
that, with inattentive-readers; a pretty numerous 
claſs, darkneſs frequently paſſes for depth. To 


be perſpicuous, on the contrary, and to be ſu- 


perficial, are regarded by them as ſynonymous, 
But it is not ſurely to their abſurd: notions that 
our ny rn to be ge n h K 


« F 
I * 04 


Ir is proper, an hating 1 Anni db 


ſubject, to obſerve, that every kind of ſtyle doth 


not admit an equal degree of perſpicuity. In 
the ode, for inſtance, it is difficult, ſometimes 
perhaps impoſlible, to reconcile the utmoſt per 
picuity with that force and vivacity which the 
ſpecies of compoſi tion requires. But eren i in thi 


> Shakeſpeare” 's Merchant of Venice, 


caſo, 


. 


this 


aſs, 
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caſe, though we may juſtly ſay, that the genius 
of the performance renders obſcurity to a cer- 
tain degree excuſable, nothing can ever conſti- 
tute it an excellence. Nay, it may ſtill be af- 
firmed with truth, that the more a writer can 
reconcile this quality of perſpicuity with that 

which is the diſtinguiſhing excellence of the 
ſpecies of compoſition, his ſucceſs will be the 
greater, L 5 1 
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188 THE PHILOSOPHY B. Il. 
ed in the beginning of this i inquiry? ” the merit 


of an addreſs to the fancy immediately reſults, 7 


By vivacity of expreſſion, reſemblance is attain- 
ed, as far as language can contribute per? If at- 
wine, by elegans, dignity of manh 


= © 5 wa 
1 nz6IN wich vivacity, whoſe nature (though 


perhaps the word is rarely u uſed in a fignificatien 
ſo extenſive) will be beſt underſtood by confider- 
ing the ſeveral principles. from which it ariſes, 


There are three things in Gyle vngrhich its viva- 
city depends, the choice of words, their number, 


andthcir rraqgenfente n inilif, 20D | 


10802 TR 1 
Tux firſt thing — that comes to be examin- 


ed; is the words chofen- Words are either pro- 


per terms or rhetorical tropes: and whether the 


one or the other; they may be regarded not only 


as figns, but as ſounds; and conſegr ently as Cay 
| pable, in certain caſes, of bearing in ſome . 0 
JD L 
2 natural reſemblance or affinity to the f 
fignificd. Theſe three articles therefore, - pro- 
per terms, rhetorical tropes, and. the relation 
which the ſound may be made to bear t. to the 
ſenſe, I ſhall, on the firſt topic, the choice of 


words, conſider ſererally, as fir as concerns the 
1 1581 4 i © a FE, 


Lubjedt of vivaciy. - ds {et 


k 11 1 Chap ©, + 2 4 14 24 
CS „ 3 OE C- 
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"WELLES! *. e 
3 3 Prater term. 9511 1 1 8 
Ia BEGIN. ah proper terms, ind be that 
ths quality of chief importance in theſe for pro- 
ducing the end propoſed, is their ſpeciality. | Nos 
thing can contribute more to enliven the expreſs 
ſion, than, that all the words employed be as: pars 
ticular and determinate in their ſignification, as 
will ſuit with the nature and the ſcope of the diſc 
courſe. The more general the terms are, the 
picture is the fainter; the more ſpecial they are; 
it is the brighter. The ſame ſentiments may be 
expreſſed with equal juſtneſs, andevenperſpicuity; 
in the former * as in the latter; but as the 
colouring will in that caſe be more languid, it 
cannot give equal pleafure to the fancy, and by 
conſequente will not contribute ſo much either 
to fix the attention, or to impreſs the memory. 
| ſhall illuſtrate this dodrine by ſome examples. 


15 


y 
i; 


24.5 


Is the Ps 7 8 — e mi- 
raculous paſſage of the Ifraclites through the 
Red Sea, the inſpired poet, ſpeaking of the 
Egyptians, ſays, They ant as lead in the 
is © mighty waters. Make but 2 ſmall altera- 


I 3 "the ©» 


* Exod, xv, 10. 


+ 


tion 
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tion on the expreſſion, and ſay, © They fell ay 
« metal in the mighty waters ;” and the differ- 
ence in the effect ill be quite aftoniſhing. Yet 
the ſentiment will be equally juſt, and in either 
way the meaning: of the author can hardly: be 


miftaken. Nor is there another alteration made 


upon the ſentence, but that the terms art fender: 
ed more comprehenſſve vr generiedl. To thil 
alone, therefore, iht differente of the effect intuſt 
be aſcribed. TogStk-in; as it were, thb ſpecies; # 

q 58 only * An or moving downwards in 
Wr element; 40 fall anſwvers to the' ge; 
nus ; in like n lend k | the nn n i 


4 _— 
dee Nn e ne „ DIX. 
4 | . " 7 oe 
* a P 5} 4 


by 10 ft AK, * Hyd, our . a « 5 lilie 
* how they grow: they toil not, they, ſpin not 
10 * and yet, 1 fay unto, vou, that Solomon in al 


Im ſenſible tha genus anf ſpetice dre udt aſaally,” 4 
ae be ſo properly applied to verbs; yet there iv/id 


the reference which the meanings of two verbs ſometimes bear to 


each other, what nearly reſembles this relation, It is only when 

10 fall means to move downwards, as' a briek from a ciim- 
ney -top, or a pear ſrom the tree, that it 1 Fa re 
genus in reſpect of the verb zo fink. Sometim s, indeed ti 
former” denotes merely a ſudden change of poſture from er 
10 proficate, as when à man who ſtafids agen the" ground 


f 


ſaid to- fall, though he- remain ſtill on the ground. Ia this 
way we ſpeak of the fall of a tower, of a houle, or of a 


«ig 


l. 


N 


N 
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« his glory, was not arrayed like one of theſe. 
If then God ſo clothe the graſs which to-day 
« js in the field, and to-morrow is caſt into the 


„Oven, how much more will he clothe! you 3 + * 


Let us here adopt a little of the taſteleſs manner 


of modern paraphraſts, by the fubſtitution of . 


more general terms, one of their many expe- 
dients of infrigidating, and let us obſerve the ef- 
{et produced by this change. © Confider the 
flowers, how they gradually increaſo in their 
« ſize, they do no manner of work, and yet 1 
declare to you, that no king whatever, in bis 
moſt ſplendid habit, is drefſed up like them. 


If then God in his providence doth ſo adorn * 


« the vegetable productions, which continue but 
* 2 little time on the land, and are afterwards 
put into the fire, how much more will he pro- 
© vide.clothing for you? How ſpiritleſs is the 
ſame ſentiment rendered by thefe fimall varia- 


tions? The very particulariſi ng of to-day and to- 


norroꝛv, is Infinitely more expreſſive of tranſito- 
neſs, than any deſcription wherein the terms 
are general, rhat can. be ſubiſtituted i in its room. 


Yer to a 4 e 4 man of mere in- 


tellection without fancy, the latter exhibirion of 


Duke xii. 27 and 28, 
. „ | the 
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the ſentiment would appear the more emphatical 
of the two. Nor would he want ſome ſhow of 
reaſon for this preference. As a ſpecimen, there- 
fore, of a certain mode of criticiſing, not rarely 
to be met with, in which, there is I know, not 


what ſemblance of judgment without one particle 


of taſte, I ſhall ſuppoſe a critic of this ſtamp en- 
tering on the compariſon of the preceding quo- 
tation and the paraphraſe. * In the one,” he 
would argue, the beauty of only one ſort. of 
© flowers is exalted above the effects of human 
7 induſtry, in the other the beauty of the whole 
% kind. In the former one individual monarch 
is ſaid not to have equalled them in ſplendor, 
* in the latter it is affirmed that no monarch 
* whatever can equal them.” However ſpecious 
this way of reaſoning may be, we are certain that 
it 1s not ſolid, becauſe it doth not correſpond 
with the principles of our nature. Indeed what 
was explained above“, in regard to abſtraction, 
and the particularity of our ideas, properly ſo 
called, may ſerve in a great meaſure to account 
for the effect which ſpeciality hath upon the ima- 
gination. Philoſophy, which ſtrictly conſidered 
addreſſeth only the underſtanding, and is con- 
verſant about abſtract truth, abounds in general 

* Chap. VII. Set. 1. 


terms, 
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terms, becauſe theſe alone are adequate to the 
ſubject treated. On the contrary, when the ad- 
dreſs is made by eloquence to the fancy, which 
requires a lively exhibition of the object preſent- 
ed to it, thoſe terms muſt be culled that are as 
particular as poſſible, ] becauſe it is ſolely by theſe 
that the object can be depicted. And even the 
moſt rigid philoſopher, if he chooſe that his diſ- 
quiſitions be not only underſtood but reliſned 
(and without being reliſhed they are underſtood 
to little purpoſe), will not diſdain ſometimes to 
apply to the imagination of his diſciples, mixing 
the pleaſant with the uſeful. This is one way of 
ſacrificing to the Graces. ' 5 4 105 7 


* 
n 5 

* „ 
# v «4 a 


Bur 1 proceed to give examples in ſuch of the 


different parts of ſpeech as are moſt, ſuſceptible 


of this beauty. The firſt ſhall be in the verbs. 


It ſeem'd as there the Britiſh Neptune food, 
With all his hoſts of waters at command; 
Beneath them to /ubmit th? officious flood ; | 
And with his trident /bov'd them off the ſand ®. - 


The words ſubmit and ſhov'd are particularly ex- 
preſſiye of the action here aſcribed to Neptune. 
The former of theſe verbs ſubmit may indeed be 
called a latiniſm in the ſignification it hath in this 


paſſage. But ſuch idioms, though Faro gern 


* Dryden's Year of Wonders. 
M 2 ' : proſe, 
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La 


proſe, are ſometimes not upgraceful i in the 90 
dialect. If in the laſt ling inſtead of ſhov'd, the 
poet had uſed the verb raiſed, which, though 
not equivalent, would have conveyed. much the 


ſame ane, the erpeg e had been fainter . 


8 next cxample thll be in dla a 
rap en. in ms 


The —— baty "0 the uleng — 
On purpoſe guardleſs +. 


OE 1 the words fedelong 1 A ere are 


very fignificant, and contribute much to the vi | 


vacity of the expreſſion. Taken or ta en ſubfi 
tuted for the latter, would be much weaker. It 
may be remarked, that it i is principally in thoſe 
parts of ſpeech which regard life and action fa 
this + REN 1. eee _ x -eph E 


I SHALL give one in nouns from Milton, who 


ſays concerning Satan, when he had Sotten into 
the garden of Eden, | 


Thence up he flew, 8 on the tree of 15 
Sat like 2 cormorant f, 


* is this bee Dryden hath even improved on the ori- 
Rival he imitated 3; which: is not often the caſa eithar of trank- 
Any or of 1 imitators. Vigil lays ſwply,. 46. Levat ipſe Tides” 
: * Thomſon' 8 Win ler. LY Paradiſe Loſt, B. iv. 


# 


re; I} 


fen 


I 
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If for cormorant he had ſaid bird of pro, which 


would have equally Haired both the meaning and 


the meafure, the image would ſtill have been 
good, but weaker than it is by this ſpecification. 


1 adjectives the. ſame author hath given an 


excellent example, in deſcribing the attitude in 
which Satan was diſcovered by Ichuriel and his 
company, when that malign ſpirit was employed 
in infuſing bemielbus TN into 5 mind of 
our firſt mother, 


44 


— cloſe at ihe ehr or Ele ®; 


expreffed the poſtite, | As chat ven the Poet 
hath home e 


* . 


Ir will be eaſy from the ſame principles to 
illuſtrate a remark of the Stagyrite, on the epĩ- 
thet roy Inger el. which Homer hath given to 
the morning. This, ſays the critic, is bettet 
than if he had fuid purple Anger d, and far better 
than if he had fald ved, +. Ariftotle hath | 
obſerved the effect ſolely in reſpect of beauty, 

* Paradiſe Loft, B. iv. + Arif, Khet, L. 3. Ape 


by ze, 049v god dE. an] * 7 Ponnadaxluag by ory pardoli- 
if HS fodaxTVNoge 


M 3 e 


No word in the language could have fo happily | 


* 
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but the remark holds equally. true of theſe epi 
thets in reſpect of vivacity. This in a great 
meaſure may be deduced from what hath been 
aid already. Of all the above adjectives the laſt 
is the moſt vague and general, and therefore the 
worſt; the ſecond is better, becauſe more ſpe · 


cial, purple being one ſpecies comprehended un- 
der red; the firſt is the beſt, b becauſe the moſt 
particular, pointing to that ſingle tint of pur Me 


which is to be found in the roſe. I acknowledge, 
at the fame time, that this- metaphorical epithet 


hath an excellence totally diſtinct from its viva- 
city. This I denominate its elegance. . The ob- 
ject whence the metaphor is taken is a grateful 


object. It at once gratifies two of the ſenſes, the 
noſe by its fragrance, and the eye by its beauty; 
But of this quality I ſhall have occaſion to treat 
„ i mon wiew ad ii 


111 


1 * * 


15 PROCEED at preſent in producing Lag 


to confirm the theory advanced. And to ſhow 
how much even an adverb that is very particular 
in its ſignification, may contribute to vivacity, 


I wall again have recourſe to the Paradiſe Loft, | 


Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſftaxce, + ita 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more, 
From the ſun's axle 55 


: * r 
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If the poet, inſtead of ſaying aſtance, had faid afide, 
which properly enough might have been ſaid, 


the expreſſion would have loſt much of its ener- 


gy. This adverb is of too general ſignification, 
and might have been uſed with equal'propriety, 
if the plane of the eclipticihad been made per- 
pendicular to that of the equator; whereas the 
word a/tance, in that caſe, could not have been 


employed, it denoting. juſt ſuch an obliquity in 


the inclination of theſe two planes as actually 
obtains. We have an example of the ſame kind 
in the deſcription which — en us = 15 


ſun newly! riſen. b e eee ee 


} 


Lo! now b at, 3s ſ 
Alan the dewbright earth; and colour'd-air, | 
"ms looks i in boundleſs W abroad *. 


uns it will Tonhetimes re a conſider- 


able effect in enlivening the imagery, not only 
to particulariſe, but even to individuate the ob- 


ject preſented to the mind. This conduct Dr. 


Blair, in his very ingenious Diſſertation on the 
poems of Oſſian, obſerves to have been generally 
followed by his favourite bard. His ſimilitudes 


bring to our view the mift on the hill of Cromla,. 
the florm on the ſea of Malmor, and the reeds of the 
lake of Lego. The ſame vivacious manner is often 


+1; | os 
dg IF 


0 Cramer, 
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to be found in holy writ, ſwift at u Yor or us 4 
fawn upon mount Bether &, white as the ſuotu in dul. 
mon +, fragrant as the fmell of Lebunon 1. And 


in the paſſage lately quoted from the goſpel , the 
introduction of the name of Solomon hath an ad; 
mirable effect in/invigorating the ſentinient; not 
only as ĩt points out an individual, but ont of great 
fame in that country among the people whom out 
Saviour addreſſed; one beſides, who was uniyer- 
fally eſteemed the wiſeft, the richefl, and the mel 
md gnificent prince that eyer reighed over Tiradl 
Now this is a conſideration. which was Tuned 
larly appoſite to the "—_ of 0 6 


Ir may indertt be een that this manner 
can enliven the thought only to thoſe who are 
acquainted with the individuals mentioned; but, 
on mature reflection, we may eafily diſcover this 
to be a miſtake. Not only do we, as it Wert, 
participate by ſympathy, in the known vivid 
perceptions of the ſpeaker or the writer; but the 
very notion we form of an individual thing known 
or unknown, from its being conceived as an in- 
dividual, or as one thing is of a more fixed nature 
than that we form of a Perics, which is coneeiyed 


to be equally applicable to ſeveral things; re. 


$ Cant. ii. 7. fal. lxviif. 14. f Hoſea xiv, 6. 
RE ſembling 
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ſenbling indeed in ſome reſpects, though! unlike 


in others; and for the ſume reaſon, the notion 
we have of a ſpecies is bf a more fleady nature 
chan that we form of a genus, becauſe this laſt ! 16 


applicable to a ſtill greater number of objeds, 


amongſt which ay Afierence in Oy nd the 
anale Icſs, 3 5 8 

I md bt HoWbHer to affert, that the me- 
thod of individuating the obſet ought always 
to be preferred by the poet or the orator. If 
it have its adyantages, ft hath its dlſadvantages 
alſo; anti mtiſt be uſed Tpattngly by thoſe'who 


; chooſe thit their writings ſhould be more exten- 


fively known than in their own ieighboitrhood. 
Proper names are hot in the fame reſpect eſſential 


to the language as appellatives. And even among 


the former, there 16 'A difference between the 
names krowh fo fame, and the names of perſons 
or wicht comparatively werfe. The laft Kind 


preater part of readers, even to thoſe who aro 
maſters of the language. Sounds to which the 
ear is not act uſtomed, haye a certain uncouth- | 
neſs in them, that tenders them, when occur- 
ring frequently, fatiguing and diſagreeable. But 
that neyertheleſs, when nes introduced, 


when 


W-: 


nameleſs, made anſwer” 
a narrative commonly appear wherein anony- 
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when neither the ear is tired by their frequeney, 


nor the memory burdened by, their. number, 


they have a conſiderable. effec in Point 9 viva 
Ae is undeniable. , Tome? 02-160 may 


—— * 
i 


II. Is „ bell apo Tae 3 * them ——_ 
of the ſubje, the introduction of them may be 
expected. Every one ĩs ſenſible, for inſtance, that 
the moſt humorous or engaging ſtory loſeth 
egregioully, when the relater cannot or will not 
the naming of them has the honey effect on 
thoſe who are acquainted with them either per- 
ſonally or by character; but it hath ſome effect 
even on thoſe who never, heard of them, before, 


$* + © 


we can > han ak any time to hears 3 955 the narrsr 


tor proceeds in this languid. train, A certain 


perſon who ſhall be nameleſs, on a certain oc - 
f caſion, faid /o and fo, to which a certain other 


« perſon in the, company, who likewiſe ſhall be 
—Nay, ſo dull doth 


mous individuals only are concerned, that we 
chooſe to give feigned names to the perſons ra- 
ther than none at all. Nor is this device folely 


neceuery for precluding the ambiguity of the 
pro- 
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pronouns, and ſaving the tediouſneſs of ciroum- 
locution ; for where neither ambiguity nor eir- 
cumlocution would be the conſequence, as where 
one man and one woman are all the interlocu- 
tors, this expedient is nevertheleſs of great uti- 
lity. Do but call them any thing, the man ſup- 
poſe Theodoſius, and the woman Conftantia®, and 


by the illuſion which the very appearance of 


names, though we know them to be fictitious, 
operates on the fancy, we ſhall conceive our- 
ſelves to be better acquainted with the actors; 
and enter with more ſpirit into the detail of their 
adventures, than it will be poſſible for us to do, 
if you always ſpeak of them in the indefinite, the 


general, and therefore the unaffecting ſtyle of the 


gentleman and the lady, or he and ſhe. This man- 
ner, beſides, hath an air of concealment, and is 


ever reminding, us, that 172 are 7. we kiow | 


nothing about. 


„The choice however is not as. arbitrary even in ficti- 


tions names. It is always injudicious to employ a name which, 


from its cuſtomary application, may introduce an idea unſuitable = 


to the character it is affixed to. This error I think Lord 
Bolingbroke chargeable with in aſſigning the name Damon to 
his philoſophical antagoniſt (Let. to M. de Pouilly). Though 
We read of a Pythagorean philoſopher ſo called, yet in this 
country we are ſo much accuſtomed to meet with this. name in 
paſtorals and amorous ſongs, that it is impoſſible not to afſo- 
= with it the notion of ſome 3 N or love-fick 
Walns 


| Ir 


3 
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Ir arifeth from the ſame principle chat What. 
ever tends to ſubject the thing ſpoken of to the 
notice of our ſenſes, eſpecially of our eyes, great. 
y enlivens the expreſſion. In this way the de- 
monſtrative pronouns are often of confiderable 
uſe. I have coveted,” ſays Paul to the elders 
of Epheſus, * no man's ſilver, or gold, or ap. 
„ parel; yea, ye yourſelves know that thiſe 
* hands have miniftered to my neceffities, and 
* to them that were with me *.” Had he fald, 
y hands,” the ſentenge would have loſt tos 
thing either in meaning or in pefſpicuity, but 
very much in vivacity. The differerice to hearets 
js obvious, as the former expreſſion muſt hive 
been accompanied with the emphatic action ot 
holding up his hands to their view. To readers 
it is equally real, who in ſuch a cafe inſtantane- 
ouſly enter into the ſentiments of hearers. If 
like manner, the Engliſh words yon and yondler art 
more emphatical, becauſe more demonſtrative, 
than the pronoun that, and the adverb there. 
The two laſt do not neceſfarily imply that the 
object is in ſight, which is implied in the two 
firſt. Accordingly, in theſc words of Milton, | 


For proof look up, * 

And read thy fate } in yon celeſtial ſign — 

„55S 
5 the 


hs ic expreſſion. h. is more viyid than if it had been 


6 that celeſtial ſign. . 85 Sit . here, | faith 


our Lord, © whilſt I go and pray yonder . The 

adyerb there would not haye been near ſo —_ 
five F. Though we cannot fay properly. that 
pronouns or adverbs, either of place or of time, 
are ſuſceptible of genera and ſpecies, yet we can 


fay (which amounts to the ſame as to the effect), 


that ſome are more and ſome. le Eten in ſig- 
nification. 62 3 


To che above remarks and examples on the 
ſubject of ſpeciality, 11 ſhall only add, that i in com- 
poſition, particularly of the deſcriptive kind, it 
invariably ſucceeds beſt for brightening the 


image, to adyance from general expreſſions to 


more ſpecial, and thence again to more particu- 
lar. 'This, in the language of philoſopby, i is de- 
ſcending. We deſcend to particulars but in 


the language of oratory it is aſcending. A very 


beautiful climax will ſometimes be conflituted 1 in 
this manner, the reverſe will often have all the 
effe& of an anticlimax, For an example of this 
Matt. xxvi. 36. + Le Clerc chus renders the eriginal 


into French, Aﬀeyez-vous ici, pendant que je m'en irai 
«« prier Ia. u At the ſame time ſenfible bow weakly the mean- 


ing isexproſſed by the advord 13, be fubjoins iv a note; „ Dans 


' un lieu qu'il leur montroit du doit,” The Engliſh verſion 
needs no ſuch ſupplement. | 


order 
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order in deſeription, take the following paſſage 
from the Song of Solomon : ** My beloved ſpake 
« and ſald to me, Ariſe, my love, my fair, and 
66 come away; for lo, the winter is paſt, the 
rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
«the earth, the time of the ſinging of birds is 
r come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land, the fig-tree putteth forth her green 
* figs, and the vines with the tender grape per- 
* fume the air. Ariſe, my love, my fair, and 
come away *.” The poet here, with admir- 
able addreſs, begins with mere negatives, ob- 
ſerving the abſence of every evil which might 
diſcourage his bride from hearkening to his im- 
portunate requeſt ; then he proceeds by a fine 
gradation to paint the moſt inviting circum- 
ſtances that could ſerve to enſure the compliance 
of the fair. The firſt expreſſion is the moſt ge- 
neral: The winter is paſt.“ The next is more 
ſpecial, pointing to one conſiderable and very 
diſagreeable attendant upon winter, the rain: 
* The rain is over and gone.” Thence he ad- 
vanceth to the poſitive indications of the ſpring, 
as appearing in the effects produced upon the 
plants which clothe the fields, and on the winged 
inhabitants of the grove. *© The flowers appear 


Chap. it. 10, it, 12, 13. f 
on 
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« on the earth, and the time of the ſinging of 


« birds is come.” But as though this were ſtill 


too general, from: mentioning birds and plants, 

he proceeds to ſpecity the turtle, perhaps conſi- 
dered as the emblem of love and conſtancy ; the 
fg: tree and the vine, as the earneſt of friendſhip 


and feſtive joy, ſelecting that particular with re- 


gard to each, which moſt ſtrongly marks the 
preſence of the all-reviving ſpring. © The voice 


« of the turtle is heard in our land, the ſig- tree 


« putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with 
the tender grape perfume the air.” The paſ-' 


ſage is not more remarkable for the livelinefs, 


than for the elegance of the picture it exhibits. 
The examples are all taken from whatever can 
contribute to regale the ſenſes and awaken love. 
Yet, reverſe the order, and the beauty i is almoſt 
totally effaced. 


So much for that quality in proper terms 
which confers vivacity on the expreſſion. 


1 
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se a” Ce 


Parr I. Prelininary obſervation bee 
tropes. ; 


1 COME now to inquire. * far ther judbeibm 
uh of tropes is alſo conducive to the fame end, 
It hath been common with rhetoriciaus ta rank 
under the article of diction, not only all the 
tropes, but even the greater part of the figures 
of eloquence, which they have uniformly con- 
fidered as qualities or ornaments merely of elo- 
cution, and therefore as what ought to be en- 
plained among the properties of flyle. It is ho- 
ever certain, that fome of them have à cloſer 
_ connection with the thought than with the ex» | 
preſſion, and by conſequence fall not fo natu- 
rally to be conſidered here. Thus all the kinds 
af compariſon, as they imply à l keneſs in the 
things, and not in the ſymbols, belong properly to 
the thought. Nay, ſome compariſons, as was 
remarked above *, are not mere illuſtrations of 
a particular ſentiment, but are alſo arguments 
from analogy in ſupport of it. And if thus com- 
pariſon holds more directly of thought than of 


Chap. vi. on engaging attention. 
6 language, 
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language, the ſame may doubtleſs be ſaid of all 


thoſe other figures which I have already obſerved 


are but different modes of Pb ws a e 
. | 


11 mid be owned however, that metaphor, 
though no other in effect than compariſon in 
epitome; hath at leaſt as intimate a conneQion 
with the ſtyle as with the ſentiment, and may 
therefore be conſidered under either head. That 
we may perceive the reaſon of this peculiarity, 


let it be obſerved, that there is a particular bold- | 
neſs in metaphor, which is not to be found in the 


ſame degree in any of the figures of rhetoric. . 
Without any thing like an explicit compariſon, 
and commonly without any warnin gor apology, 
the name of one thing is obtruded upon us for 


the name of another quite different, though re- 


ſembling in ſome quality. The conſequence. .of 
this is, that as there is always in this trope an ap- 


parent at leaſt, if it cannot be called a real, im- 


propriety, and ſome degree of obſcurity, a new 


metaphor is rarely to be riſked. And as to or- 


dinary metaphors, of thoſe which have. already 


received the public fandtion, and which are com- 
monly very numerous in every tongue, the me- 


Vox, II. N | taphorical 
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| taphorical meaning cumes to be as really aſcer- 
tained by cuſtom in the particular language, as 
che original, or what is called the literal,” mean- | 
ing of the word. And in this reſpe& metaphor 
fand on the ſame foot of general * with _ 


7 

War: hath been now iabſerrad 9 
metaphor, may with very little variation be af 
firmed of theſe three other trapes, ſy nocdocht, 
metonymy, and antonomaſia, Theſe are near 
akin to the former, as they alſo imply the ſub- 
ſlitution of one word for another, when the 
things fignified are related, The only difference 
among them is, that they reſpect different 'rels- 
tions. In metaphor the ſole relation is reſem- 
blance; in fpnecdochs, it is that which fubfiſieth 
between the ſpecies and the genus, between the 
part and the whole, and between the matter and 
the thing made from it; in metonymy, which ö 
the moſt various af the tropes, the relation is ne- 
vertheleſs always reducible to one or other oi 
theſe three, cauſes, eſſects, or adjuncts; in aur 
nomqſia, it is nearly that of the individual to the 
{pecies, or converſely. There is one trope ira, 
im which the rclation is — ee 
[5120447 5 | I hal 
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I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak, when I come to 
conſider that quality of Rye, which r W 
l amm 1 OM 


ou a little dundon _— be bound t to be 2 
lain confequence of what hath been obſerved 
aboye, that though any ſimilé, allegory, or pro- 
ſopopeia is capable of being tranſlated (and that 
eyen without loſing any of its energy) from one 
tongue into another, a metaphor, a ſynecdoche, 
or 2 metonymy (for this holds more rarely of 
antonomaſla) which is both fignificant and per- 
ſpleuous in an original performance, i is frequently. 
incapable of being rendered otherwiſe than by a 
proper word. "The correſponding metaphor, 
fynecdoche, or mttonymy, in another language 


vill often be juſtly ehargeable with obſcurity 


and impropriety, perhaps even with abſurdity. 


la ſupport of this remark, let it be obſerved, that 


the noun ſail in our tongue is frequently uſed, 

and by the fame. trope the noun pupfus in Latit, 
to denote à ſhip. Let theſe ſy necdochis of 4 
part for the whole, which are ſo very fimilar, be 


tranſlated and tranſpoſed, and you will immedis | 


ately perceive, that a: man could not be Aid te 


ſpeik Latin, he in that language ſhould call a 


_ velum; nor would you think that be ſpoke 
Ns better 
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better Engliſh; who in our language ſhould 


ĩt a poop *. Theſe tropes therefore are of an mix- 
ed nature. At the ſame time that they bear a 


reference to the primitive ſignification, they de- 
riye from their cuſtomary application to the 
figurative ſenſe, that is, in other words, from the 
uſe of the language, ſomewhat of the nature of 
Waren F er IS a3 210 


* 
71 4 1. 21 


11 farther confirmation of this truth, it mey 


x remarked, that of two words even in the fame 


language, which are ſynonymous, or nearly ſo, 
one will be uſed figuratively to denote an objed, 


which it would be unſufferable to employ. the 
other to denote, though naturally as fit for 
ſuggeſting i it. It hath been faid, that“ an er. 


* This doctrine might be illuſtrated by rale 
amples, if it were neceſſary. For an inſtance take that ex- 
er en. of Cicero, (Pro Legario) 6 Cujus latus ille mucro 

« petebat?” Here we have a ſynecdoche in the word muers, 


and a metaphor in the word petebat, neither of which ein 
be ſuitably rendered into Engliſh. « Whoſe ſide did: that 
point ſeek?” is a literal verſion, but quite "intolerable 
 & Whom did you mean to aſſail with that ſword ?“ Here 


the fenſe is exhibited, but as neither trope is rendered, much 


of the energy is loſt, . In like manner in the phraſes Vaio 
Marte pugnatum eſt. ' 40 They fought with various ſuc- 
' « ceſs;” there is a metonymy in the word Marte,” which n0 
tranſlator into any modern language, who' hath- common ſenſe 
| would attempt to tranſplant into his verſion, See Traits de 
| Lex par M. du Marſais, Art. vil, iv. EY 


ce cellent 
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« cellent vein of ſatire runs through the whole of 
« Gulliver's travels: Subſtitute here artery in 
the room of vein, and you will render the ſen- 
tence . abſolutely. ridiculous... The two words 
teaft and brute, are often metaphorically applied 
to human creatures, but not in the ſame ſignifi- 
cation. The former denotes either a blockhead 
or a voluptuary of the groſſeſt kind; the latter, 
one in the higheſt degree anmannerly and ferocious. 
8 Accordingly. we ſpeak of beaftly ignorance ; we 
, ay, © gluttony is a bea/tly vice; but we ſhould 
ay, his behaviour to thoſe unhappy people 


e * was quite brutal.” The word brutiſh, however, 
Ir though derived from the ſame root, is employed 
„like bea, to denote ſtupid or ignorant. Thus 


to ſay of any man, He acted brutiſhly, and to 


fay, he acted brutally,” are two very different 
ny things. The firſt implies, he acted tupidiy; the 
= WM cond, he acted cruelly and rudely. If we recur 
bat WY to the nature of the things themſelves, it will be 
— impoſlible to aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon for theſe 
differences of application. The uſage of the 
aro Wh language is therefore the only reaſon. 


" IT is very remarkable that the uſages in differ- 
ent languages are in this reſpect not only differ- 
ent, but even ſometimes contrary; inſomuch 
| — "Ms. 2: that 
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tuted to denote certain powers or affections of the 
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that the ſame trope will ſuggeſt oppoſite ideas in 


different tongues, No ſbrt of metonymy is 
commoner amongſt every people than that by 


which ſome parts of the body have been ſubfli- 


mind, with which they are ſuppoſed to be con- 


If nected. But as the opinions of one nation differ 


on this article from thoſe of another, the figurs- 
tive ſenſe in one tongue will by no means dirett 
us to the figurative ſenſe in another. The ſame 


may he ſaid of different ages. A commentator 


on Perſius has this curious remark, Naturaliſt 
te affirm, that men laugh with the ſpleen, rage 


e with the gall, love with the liver, underſtand 
„ with the heart, and boaft with the lungs 


A modern may ſay with Sganarelle in the co- 
medy, It was fo formerly, but we have 


changed all that .“ For fo unlike are our no- 


tions, that the ſpleen is necountedl the ſeat of 


_ melancholy and ill- humour. The word is at: 


cordingly often uſed to denote that temper; ſo 
that with us a ſplenetic man, and a taughin 
merry fellow, form two characters that are pet- 
6 Cornutus on Wes words of the firſt luke. Sum petulant 
Jolene carhings. © Phyſici dicant homines ſplene dere, felt 


* jraſci, jecore amare, corde ſapere, et pulmone jactari. 
+ * Cela etoit autrefois ainſi; s mais nous avons chavg* bolt 


cla,” Le 1 malgre lui. Moliere, 


. wy” 
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fe contraſts to each other. The heart we con- 
ſider as the ſent not of the underſtanding, dut of 
the affeRions and of courage. Formerly indeed 
we ſeem to have regarded the liver as the ſeat of 
courage ; hence the term mu, ſor cow. 
ardly * . 5 F 


ou plain 3 of the define on this 
head which I have been endeavouring to elucis 
date, is, that in every nation where from time to 
time there is an increaſe of knowledge, and an 
improvement in the arts, or where there often 
appear new works of genius in philoſophy, hiſ- 
tory, or poetry, there will be in many words a 
tranſition more or leſs gradual, as that mene 


' * From theſe hings "we may obſerve, by the wy. how 
unſafe it is in tranſlating, eſpecially from an ancient language 


into a modern, to reckon that becauſe the proper ſenſe in tu o 


words of the different languages perſectly correſponds, the me- 


taphorical ſenſe of the ſame words will correſpond alſo. In 


this laſt reſpect, the words, ' as wo hays ſer, may gevirthes 


| eſs be very different in fignification, or even oppoſite. I 


think in particular, that many tranſlators of the Bible have 


been betrayed into blunders, through not ſufficiently adverting ts 


this circumſtange, For inſtance, nothing at first appetrs'ts be. 
a juſter, as well as a more literal yerſion of the Greek on 
rache than the Engliſ barl-hearted. Yet 1 ſuſpect, that 
the true meaning of the former term, both in the Septuagint 
and in the New Teſtament, is not erw/, us the Engliſh word 
imports, but indoc/le, intrattable. The general remark might 


be Wuſtrated by numberleſs examples, but this is not the place, 
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ment 
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ment is more or leſs rapid, from their being the 
figurative to their being the. proper ſigns of cer- 
tain ideas, and ſometimes from their being the 


figurative ſigns of one, to their being the figu- 


rative ſigns of another idea. And this, by the 
way, diſcloſeth to us one of the many ſources of 
mutation to be found in every tongue. This 
tranſition will perhaps more frequently happen 


in metaphor than in other tropes, inaſmuch as 
the relation of reſemblance is generally leſs 


ſtriking, and therefore more ready to be over- 


looked, than thoſe relations on which the others 
are founded. Vet that they too will ſometimes 


be affected by it, we have no reaſon to queſtion. 
That in thoſe metonymies in particular, of which 
ſome inſtances have been given, wherein the con- 
nection may be juſtly accounted more imagin- 


ary than real, ſuch changes in the application 


ſhould ariſe, might naturally be expected. The 


tranſition from the figurative to the proper, in 


regard to fuch terms as are in daily uſe, is in- 


deed inevitable. T he word veſſel in Engliſh: hath 


doubtleſs been at firſt introduced by a ſynec- 
doche to ſignify a ſhip, the genus for the ſpecies, 


but is now become by uſe as much a proper 


term in this fignification, „ as the ou IP 


Wir IH 


t 


A 
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- WiTH regard to metaphor, it is certain, / that 


in all languages there are many words which at 


firſt had one ſenſe only, and afterwards acquired 
another by metaphorical application, of which 
words both ſenſes are now become ſo current, 
that it would be difficult for any but an etymo⸗ 
logiſt, to determine which is the ori ginal and 
which the metaphorical. Of this kind in the 
Engliſh tongue are the ſupbſtantives, conception, 
apprehenfron, expreſſion ; the firſt of theſe. concep< 
tion, when it notes an action of the mind, and 
when the beginning of pregnancy in a female, 
is alike ſupported: by uſe; the ſecond and third 


terms, apprehenſion for ſeizure, and expreſſion for 
ſqueezing out, are now rather uncommon. Yet 


theſe are doubtleſs the primitive ſignifications- 


4 
2 
4 


IT may be further. remarked; that in ſome 


words the metaphorical ſenſe hath juſtled out the 
original ſenſe altogether, ſo that in reſpect of it 
they are become obſolete. .Of this kind in our 
tongue, are the verbs to train, to curb, to edify, to 


enhance, the primitive ſignifications whereof were, 
to draw, to bend, to build, ta lift. And if one 


ſhould now ſpeak of the acuteneſs of a razor, or 
of the ardour of a fire, we could not ſay that to 


a «linguiſt he wand ſpeak unintelligibly, but by 


every 


0 
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every man of | ſenſe he would be thought to ex- 


pref himſelf both pedantically and improperly; 


phorical ſenſe, to denote ning on a ſubjea, 


would fcarce be admitted, except in poetry, in 
the literal ſenſe, for cheuimg the cad. Thus it 
happens with languages 28 with countries; 
Krangers received at firſt through charity, often 
in time grow ſtrong enough to difpoſleſs the 


Now i in . to all che * which All un- 
der the two laſt remarks, whatever they were 
formerly, or in whatever light they may be con- 
ſidered by the grammarian and the lexicographer, 
they cannot be conſidered as genaine metaphors 


by the rhetorician. I have, upon the matter, aſ- 
| figned the reaſon already. They have nothing 


of the eſſect of metaphor upon the hearer;--'On 
the contrary, like proper terms, they ſuggeſt 


directly to dis mind, without the intervention'of 


any image, the ideas which the Ow wen 
to convey by them. 5 | 


He Hera been faid, it evidently fol- | 
lows, that thoſe metaphors which hold moſtly of 
the thought, that is, thoſe to which the ear. hath 

| "Ts 


dinary underflanding by the connection, and the 
teſemblance ſuggeſted is very ſtriking. A new 
metaphor (and the ſame holds, though in à lower 


not been too much ſumiliariſed, have tot of the 


peculiar vivacity refuting from this trope;' the 
invariable evt of very frequent uſe being to 


convert the metaphorical into a proper mean - 
ing. A metaphor hath undoubtedly the ſtrongeſt 


effect, When it is firſt uſhered into the language; 
but by reaſon of its peculiar boldneſs, this, 8s 
was hinted already, is rarely to be hazarded. I 
may ſay, it ought never to be hazarded, unleſs 
when doth the perſpicuity is ſecured to an or- 


degree, of every trope) is never regarded with in- 
difference, If it be not « beauty, it is a blemiſh. 


Befides, the more a langunge advanceth in rich- 


neſs and precifion, and the more a fpirit of cti- 


ticiſm prevails among thoſe who ſpeak it, the 


more delicate the people become in this reſpeft, 
and the more averſe to the admiſſion of new 
metaphors. It is even proper it ſhould be fo, 
there not being the ſame plea of necellity in 
ſuch languages, as in thoſe that are Þut poorly 
ſupplied with words. Hence it is that in mo- 
dern times the privilege of coining theſe tropes, 
js almoſt confined to poets und orators ; and as to 
the latter, they can hardly ever be faid to have 

wi 
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this indulgence, unle when they are wrought 
up to a kind of enthuſiaſm by their ſubject. 
Hence alſo have ariſen thoſe qualifying phraſes 
in diſcourſe, which, though ſo common in Greek 
and Latin, as well as in modern languages, are 
rarely, if ever, to be met with either in the rudeſt 
or in the moſt ancient tongues. Theſe are; ſo 
to „al, F I may thus expreſs Mel, ad the like, : 


s 


1K CANNOT 1 averkions batols I —_ 
this article of the origin of tropes, and of the 
changes they undergo, through: the - gradual 
operation of cuſtom, that critics ought to ſhow 
more reſerve and modeſty than they commonly 
1 do, in pronouncing either on the fitneſs or on 
is the beauty of ſuch as occur ſometimes in ancient 
| | authors. For firſt, it ought to be obſerved, (as 
| 1 may be collected from what has been ſhown 
q : above) that the leſs enlightened a nation is, their 
+ language will of neceſſity the more abound in 
tropes, and the people will be the leſs ſhy of ad- - 
mitting thoſe which have but a remote connec- 
tion with the things they are employed to de- 
note. Again, it ought to be confidered that 
many words which muſt appear as tropical to a 
1 learner of a diſtant age, who acquires the lan- 
. guage by the help of grammars and dictionaries, 
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may, through the imperceptible influence of 
uſe, have totally loſt that appearance to the na- 
tives, who conſidered them purely as proper 
terms. A ſtranger will be apt to miſtake a 
grammatical for a rhetorical trope, or even an 
accidental homonymy for a. far-fetched figure. 
Laſtly, it ought to be remembered, how much 
the whole of this matter is everywhere under the 
dominion of caprice, and how little the figura- 
tive part of the language of any people, is ſuſ- 
ceptible. of a literal tranſlation, | that will be ac- 
counted tolerable, into the language of any 
other. If theſe things, were properly attended 
to, I imagine we ſhould, on theſe ſubjects, . be 
more diffident of our own judgment, and cone. 
quently leſs captious and decifiye. 


So much for the nature of tropes in a general, 
and thoſe univerſal principles on which in every 
tongue their efficacy depends; and fo much for 
the diſtinction naturally conſequent on . thoſe 
principles into grammatical ere and tropes 
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2. The Uſe for ſhe mare — — 8 
Tur firſt way J ſhatt mention is, when, 5 
means of the trope, a ſpecies is aptly repreſented 


by an individual, or a genus by a ſpecies; I de- 


gin with this, becauſe it comes neareft chat ſpe⸗ 
ciality in the uſe of proper terms, from which, 


25 was evinced already, their vivacity chiefly re- 


ſults. Of the individual for the ſpecies 1 hall 
give an example from our celebrated fatirif 
Mr. Fope : 


May ſome choice patron VBlifs each prey 0 gooſe quill! | 
May every Bavios have his Byfo fi“! a 


Here, by a beautiful antonomafia, , Bavius, 2 pro- | 
per name, is made to repreſent one whole claſs of 


men, 'Bufo, alſo a proper name (it matters not 
whether real or fictitious), is made to repreſent 


another claſs. By the former is meant every bad 


poet, by the latter every rich fool who gives his 
patranage to ſuch. As what precedes in the Ef 


Prologue to the Satires. 
N lay 
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ſay ſecures the. perſpicuity, (and in introducing 
tropes of this kind, eſpecially new ones, it ĩs ne- 
ceſſary that the perſpicuity be thus ſecured) it 
was impoſſible in another manner to r the 
inn 25 e G 


Treks is alto a ortiof cd to which 
uſe hath long ago given her fanction, and which 
therefore needs not be introduced with much 
precaution. © Such is the following appkeation of 
famous names; a Solomon for -a wiſe man, a 
Creſus for a rich man, a Judas for a traitor, a 
Demoſthenes for an orator, and a Homer for 2 
poet. Nor do theſe want 'a ſhare of _ 
when ran ha projeny en, 4 


Tuar kind of Fyneedochs by which the RR 
cies is put for the genus, is uſed but ſparingly in 
our language. Examples however occur ſome- 
times, as when an aſſaſſin is termed a cut · throat, 
or a fition a fie, as in theſe words of Dryden, p 


T de cock and fox the fool and knave imply, 
The truth id marg}, tho? the tale a lit. 


In like manner, laughter, eſpecially in battle, is 
by poets ſometimes denominated murder, and le- 
gal proſegution, berjacution. Often in theſe in- 
Ranges the word may Jolly be ſaid to he-uſed 
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without a figure. It may however, in general, 
be affirmed of all thoſe terms, that they are more 
vivid and forcible, for this Ways —_— becauſe 
they Are more 9 Ia: 15 488 34 tt *F'S 

'Trzns is one ſpecies of the e which 
very much reſembles the antonomaſia juſt now 
taken notice of. It is when a verb is formed from 
a proper name, in order to expreſs ſome particu- 
lar action, for which the perſon to, whom the 


name belonged, was remarkable. An example 
of this we have in the inſtructions which Hamlet 


gave the players who were to act his piece be- 
fore the king and the queen. He mentioned his 
having ſeen ſome actors who in their way. out- 
heroded Herod, intimating, that by the outrage- 
ous geſtures they ufed in the repreſentation, they 


over- acted even the fury and violence of that 
tyrant. This trope hath been admirably imi- 
tated by Swift, who ſays concerning Blackmore, 
| the author of a tranſlation of ſome of one: pſalms 


into Engliſh were. 3 
: Sternhold himſelf he out · ſternholded. | 


Ho languid in compariſon of this would it have 
been to ſay, that in Sternhold's own manner Sir 


Richard outdid him. But it muſt be owned, 


that this __ the onomatopeeia, in any form 


what- 


0. I. r ETUI i 


whatever, hath little ſeope in our _ and 2 
OY admiſſible oy wy durleſk. e 


2 7 he mf interghing endeten . | 


Taz ſecond way Thall take notice of, where- 
in the uſe of tropes may conduce to vivacity, i is 
' when the trope tends to fix the attention on that 


E particular of the ſubject which is moſt Intereſts 


ing, or on which the action related, or fat ret 
ferred 'to, immediately depends. This 'bears 4 
reſemblance to the former method; for by t that 
an individual ſerves to exhibit 4 fpecies, and a 


ſpecies a genus; by. this a part is made to repre- 


ſent the whole, the abstract, as logicians term it, 


to ſuggeſt the concrete, the paſſion i its object, the 


operation its ſubject, the inſtrument the agent, 
and the gift the giver. The tropes which con- 
tribute in this way to invigorate the expreſſion, 


are theſe two, the ſynecdochd and the eee | 


"RR an inußration of this in the fynecdochs, 
let it be obſerved, that by this trope, the word 
land is ſometimes uſed for man, eſpecially one 
employed in manual labour. Now in ſuch ex- 
preſſions as the following, | 


- All band pe, cit the ens nr work grows warme; 
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it is obvious, from the principles above explained, 


it | that the trope contributes to vivacity, and could 
I not be with equal advantage ſupplied by a pro- 


per term. But in ſuch phraſes as theſe; . Oye 
« of the hands fell over-bgard z” * All our hands 
were afleep,”. it is ridiculous, as what is af: 
firmed hath no particular relation to the part 
ſpecified. The application of tropes in this un- 
diſtinguiſhing manner, is what principally cha- 
racteriſes the contemptible cant of particular | 
| profeſſions. 1 ſhall give another example. 4 
ſail with us frequently denotes a fh. No to 
fax..." We deſcried a fail. at a diftance,” hath 
more viracity than to ſay, « We deſcried a 
« « ſhip,” becauſe in fact the ſail is that part 
which is firſt diſcovered. by the eye; but to fay 
« our ſails ploughed the main,” inſtead of . our 
66 ſhips ploughed the main,” would july be ac- 
counted nonſenſical, . becauſe what is metapho- 
rically termed Ploughing the main, is the imme- 
diate aQion of the keel, a very different part of 
the veſſel. To produce but one other inſtance, the 
| word roof is emphatically put for houſe: in n the 
1 following quotation: 7285 
Return to her? and by n men di fig d 1 


| No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe + 
To be acomrade with the wolf and owl, 
5 * : 2 
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To wage againſt the ebmity 0 thi at,” 
mn yp an 15 | 


f 4 
4 
: | 


The notion: of 1 houſe as a gelte from ot in 


dlemencies of the ſky;/ alluded to in theſe lines; 
directly leads the imagination to form a more 
vivid idea of that pare" of the Ag which is 
over our We i ee ee 903 der HSA 


= | Shakeſpeare" 8 Leak... A ; | 
+ The Latin example. 3 "Lon +; ly i. in a note 8 
the firſt part of this Section, affords a good illuſtration of 
this doctrinae.“ Cajus latus ille muero petebat?” Macro 
for gladius, the point for the weapon, is in this place Aa 
trope particularly appoſte, From the point the danger im- 
mediately proterds; to it therefore, in any aſſault, the eye 


both of the aſſailant and of the aſſailed, are naturally di- 


reed ; of the one that he may guide it aright, and of the 
other that he may avoid it. Conſequently on it the imagination 
will fx, as on that particular which is the moſt intereſting, 
becauſe on it the event directly depends: and wherever the ex» 


preſſion thus happily aflitts the fancy, by coinciding with its na · 


tural Bent, the Fatiment is exhibired with vivacity, We may 
remark by the way, that the Ipecifying of the part aimed ath 
by ſaying Cujus Jatus, and not ſimply quem, makes the expreſſion 
ſtill more graphical. Yet Jatus here is no trope, elſe it had been 
Vd latus, not Cajus Jaths But that we may conceive the 
difference; between luch a proper uſe of tropes, as is here ex- 
emplified, and ſuch an injudicious uſe as noway tends to enliven 
the expreſſion, let us ſuppoſe the orato had intended to fay, 
he held a fword in his hand.“ If inſtead of the proper word 
he had employed the nec doch, and ſaid t mucronem manu te- 
„ nebat,” he would have ſpoken abſurdly, and counteracted 
the bent of the fancy, which in this inſtance leads the attention 
to the þ hilt of@c ſword, not to the point, "0 
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Ir was obſerved, that the metonymy alſo con- 
tributes in this way to vivacity. It doth fo by 
ſubſtituting the inſtrument for the agent; by em- 
ploying the abſtract to repreſent the canerete, or 
by naming the paſtion for its object, the gift for 
the giver, the operation for the ſubject. Of the | 
firſt ſort the inſtances are very common; as 


when we ſay of a poem, that it is the production 
of an elegant Pen, inſtead of an elegant writer. 


In the ſame way pencil is ſometimes, uſed for 
painter. Tt muſt be owned, that the triteneſs of 
ſuch expreſſions confiderably leſſens their value, 

and that for a reaſon explained i in the preceding 
part of this Section. It is however certain, that 
what vivacity can juſtly be aſeribed to them, ariſeth 


purely from the principle which hath juſt-now 
been illuftrated in the ſynecdoche ; namely, a 


coincidence in the expreſſion with the. bent of 
the imagination, both pointing to that particular 
with which the fubject ſpoken of, is immediately 


connected. Nay, ſo cloſe is the relation between 
this ſpecies of the metonymy, and that of the 


ſynecdoche above exemplified, that the ſame ex- 
preſſion may ſometimes be conſidered _ 
ently as belonging to either trope. Thus in th 


quotation brought from Dry den, All hands em 
6 5 | c ployed,” 
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66 ployed,” it. is of no conſequence whether We 
denominate the word hands one or other, a part 
for the whole, or the inſtrument for the agent. 


Tux ſecond ſpecies of metonymy mentioned, 
the abſtract for the concrete, occurs much ſel- 
domer, but hath. alſo in the ſame way a very 
good effect. Iſaac Bickerſtaff, in his lucubra- 
tions, acquaints us with a viſit which an eminent 


rake and his companions made to a Proteſtant 
nunnery erected in England by ſome ladies of 


rank. When he entered,” fays the. author, 
ce upon ſeeing a ſervant coming towards. him, 
* with a deſign to tell him, this was no place for 
* them, up goes my grave Impudence to the 
* maid *,” Every body muſt perceive, that the 
expreſſion would have been incomparably fainter, 
if he had ſaid, Up goes my grave impudent 
fellqw to the maid.” The reaſon is obvious, an 
impudent fellow means one who, amongſt other 
qualities, has that of impudence; whereas, by 


perſonifying the abſtract, you leave no room for 


thinking of any other quality; the attention is 
entirely fixed on that to which the action related 
is imputable, and thus the natural tendency of 
the fancy is humoured by the expreſſion. 


* Tatler, No. 32. A 
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TE laſt ſpecies of this trope I took notice of, 
— if that can be called one ſpecies which is ſo vari- 
I" ous in its appearances, preſenting us ſometimes 
th | | with the paſſion inſtead of its object, ſometimes 
with the operation inſtead of its ſubject, and 
ſometimes with the gift inſtead of the giver, is in 
very frequent uſe. By this trope the Almighty 
| | hath been ſtyled “ the terror of the opprefſor, 
« and the refuge of the oppreſſed ; ;” which, 
though the fame in ſenſe, is more emphatical 
than « the object of terror to the oppreſſor, and 
< the giver of refuge to the opprefſed. „d The 
* Lord is my ſong,” ſays Moſes, e he hs become 
my ſalvation“, that is, the ſubject of my 
ſong, the author of my ſalvation. Dryden makes 
| Lord Shafteſbury ſtyle the duke of Monmouth 
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5 people? prayer, the glad diviaen? s theme, | | 
The young mens vn, ard the old mens dream . 
Here the terms prayer, 0175 fon, dream, (for the 
word theme is literal) are ufed each for its re- 
"oh | ſpective fubject. Nothing is more natural or 
. more common amongſt all nations, the ſimpleſt 
| as well as the moſt refined, than to ſubſtitute the 
* patſſon for its object. Such tropes : as theſe, my 
' Iave, my Joy, my delight, my averſion, my horror, 
ji for that which excites the emotion, are to > be 


P Exod, xv, 2, "4 Abſaſom and Achitophel, 
* found 
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found in every language. Holy writ abounds in 
them; and they are not ſeldom to be met with 
in the poems of Oſſian, The,/igh of her ſecret 
* ſoul, is a fine metonymy of this kind to ex- 
preſs the youth for whom ſhe ſighs in ſecret. As 
the vivacity of the expreſſion in ſuch quotations 
needs no illuſtration to perſons of taſte; that the 
cauſe of this: vivacity 'ariſeth from the cojnci- 
dence of the expreſſion with the bent of the ima- 
gination, fixing en the moſt intereſting particu- 
= - needs no eviction to ge of dae | 


+, 


3. . an for things intellgil. _ 


A THIRD way wherein tropes may be render- | 

ed ſubſervient to vivacity, is when things intelli- 
gible are repreſented by things ſenſible. * There 
is no truth more evident than that the i imagina- 

tion is more ſtrongly affected by what is perceiv- 
ed by the ſenſes, than by what is conceived by 
the underſtanding. If therefore my ſubject be 
of things only conceiyable, it will conduce to en- 
liven the ſtyle, that the tropes which 1 employ, 
when I find it convenient to employ tropes, ex- 
hibit to the "ey ge percefvaPte.” e 


I SHALL illuftrate this Aoctrine firſt in meta- 
pPhors. A metaphor, if appoſite, hath always 
1 04 Fs ſome 
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ſome degree of vivacity, from the bare exhibi- 


tion of likeneſs, even though the literal and the 
figurative ſenſes of the word belong to the-ſame 
claſs of objects; I mean only in this refpect the 
fame; that they be both ſenſible or both intelli- 
gible. Thus a blunder in the- adminiſtration of 
public affairs, hath been termed a ſoleciſm in po- 
litics, both things intelligible, Again, when the 
word ſails is employed to: denate the wings of a 


fowl, or converſely, when the word wings is 


adopted to ſignify the fails of a ſhip, both ob- 
jects are of the ſame claſs, as both are things ſen- 
fible ; yet thefe metaphors have a conſiderable 


ſhare of vivacity, by reaſon. of the ſtriking re: 


femblance, both in the appearance of the things 
ſignified, and in their, uſe. The laſt, however, 
is the beſt, for A reaſon which will be given in 


the next remark, But in general it may be al 


ſerted, that in the repreſentation of things. ſen 


ble, there is leſs occaſion for this trope: He- 


cordingly this application of 1 it is now almoſt en- 
tirely left to the poets. On the contrary, if we 
critically examine any language, ancient or mo- 
dern, and trace Its {crera] terms nd Thraſe to 


22 


all the words 3 uſe of, ta denote e ſpiritual and 
intellectual things, are in their origin metaphors, 


taken ' 


- 
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taken from the objects of ſenſe. This ſhows 
eyidently, that the latter have made the earlieſſ 
impreſſions, have by conſequence firſt obtained 
names in every tongue, and are ſtill, as it were, 
more preſent with us, and ſtrike the i nn 
more n than the former. get 


Ir may be faid, that if this obſervation be 
true, it is to no purpoſe to mention, as a me- 
thod of enlivening the diction, the repreſenting 
of intelligible things by fenfible images, ſince it 
is impoſſible by language to repreſent them 
otherwiſe. To this I anſwer, that the words of 
which I am ſpeaking, I call metaphors in their 
origin ; notwithſtanding which, they may be at 
preſent, agreeably to what was formerly obſerv- 
cd, proper terms. When ſpeaking of tropes in 
general, it was remarked, that many words, 

_ which to a grammatical eye appear metaphors, 
are in the rhetorician's eſtimate no metaphors at 
all. The ground of this difference is, that the 
grammarian and the rhetorician try the words 
by very different teſts. The touch · ſtone of the 
former is etymology, that of the latter is preſent 
uſe. The former peruſeth a page, and perhaps 
finds not in the whole ten words that are not | 
metaphorical; the latter examines the ſame page, „ 
and 
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and doth not- diſcover in it a fingle metaphor, 
What critic, for example, would ever think of 
applying this appellation to terms ſuch as theſs, 


_ ſpirit, evidence, underflandi ug, reflect on? Or what 


ety mologiſt would not acknowledge, that to this 
trope ſolely theſe terms had owed their birth? 


Bur proceed to give examples of vivacity 


by true rhetorical metaphors, wherein things 


ſenſible are brought to ſignify things intelligible, 
Of this the following is one from Pope: W e 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 

(be glory of che prieſthood, and the ſhame?) 

: Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the tage, 


Her: the almoſt irreſiſtible influence of genera) 
manners, which is an object purely of the under- 
ſtanding, is very appoſitely and vivaciouſly re- 
preſented by a torrent, an object both of the ſight 
and of the feeling. By the ſame vivid kind of 
metaphor, /ight is uſed for knowledge, bridle for 
reſtraint; we ſpeak of burning with zeal, being 
inflamed with anger, and Tg a rooted oy 
judice. 


Bur metaphor is not the only trope which 
can in this way confer vivacity, metonymy fre- 
a quently | 
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quently in a ſimilar manner promote the ſame 
end. One very common ſpecies of the metony- 
my is, when the badge i is put for the office, and 
this invariably exhibits a ſenſible in lieu of an in- 
telligible object. Thus we ſay the mitre for the 
prieſthood, the croum for the royalty; for the ” 
military occupation | we ſay, the ſword, and for 
the literary profeſſions, thoſe eſpecially of theo- 
logy, law, and medicine, the common expref- 
fion is the gown. Often alſo in thoſe metonymics 
wherein the cauſe is put for the effect, and con- 
trariwiſe, in thoſe wherein the effect is put for 
the cauſe, we have the fame thing exemplified, 
a ſenſible object preſented to the mind inſtead of 
an intelligible. Of the former the cauſe for the 
effect, the following lines of N may ſerve 
as an illuftration : 

e thy buſineſs, bade how to hun, 

To baſk thy naked body in the . 


Though the rhime had permitted the change; the 


word ſun-ſhine inſtead of ſun would have render- 


ed the expreſſion weaker. The luminary itſelf is 
not only a nobler and diſtincter, but a more im- 


mediate object to the imagination than its efful- 


gence, which though in ſome reſpect ſenſible as well 


a the other, i is in ſome reſpe merely intelligible, 


* Dryden' $ Perſeus. 
it 
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It not being perceived directly no more than the 


air, but diſcovered. by reflection from the ; things 
which. i it enlightens. Accordingly We. aſcribe t 
It neither magnitude nor figure, and ſcarce with 


Propriety even colour. As an exemplification 
of the latter, the effect or ſomething conſequen- 
tial for the cauſe, or at leaſt the implement for 
the motive of uſing it, theſe words of ſcripture 


wil ſerve, the ſword without, and terror with- 
M02 where the term ſword, which preſents: a 
—.— and perceivable image to the fancy, 
muſt be more pictureſque than the, word war, 

which. conveys an idea that i is vague and only 


conceivable, not being een uke bg by 


ats dee e 


" Thi nes ani imate for things I el, 
A FOURTH Way in which tropes may promote 


vivacity, is when things ſenſitive are preſented to 


the fancy inſtead of things, lifeleſs ; or, which is 


nearly the ſame, when life, perception, actiyity, 


deſign, paſſion, or any property of ſentient be- 
ings, is by means of the trope attributed ta 
things inanimate. It is not more evident that 
the imagination is more ſtrongly affected by 


| things ſenſible than by things intelligible, than 


* Deut, xxxii. 25. 
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he it is evident that things animate awaken greater 
gs | „ ſtronger imꝑreffion on the 
mind than things ſenſeleſs. It is for this reaſon 
that the quality of which I am treating, hath 
come to be e b. or >livelinels of 4 
W 

In ani hath PO? now ads 
vanced, I ſhall proceed in the method which I 
took in the former artiele, and begin with me- 
taphor. By a metaphor of this kind, a literary 
performance hath been led the oftpring of the 
brain; by it a ſtate or - government in its rn 
ſtage is repreſented. as. A child i in theſe lines of 
Dryden, 1 Ip 


When copies fe in its childhood firſt appears, 1 

= watchful fate o erſees its tender years v. 

In the two laſt examples we have things lifelels 

exhibited by, things animate, In the following, 

wherein the effect is much the ſame, ſenſe, feel- 

ing, and affection, are aſcribed metaphorically tc to 

inanimate matter. Thomſon, deſcribing | the i in- 

Auence of the fun- beams upon the ſnow in the 

valley, thus vividly and W —_— 
nimfelf, 
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Every hedge,” ſays the Tatler, was confej- 
*© ous Of more than what the repreſentations of 


* enamoured ſwains admit of“. Who fees not 


how much of their energy theſe quotations owe 
to the two words relexts and conſcicus ? I thall 


only add, that it- is the ſame kind of metaphor 


which hath brought into uſe ſuch expreſſions as 
the following : a happy period, a learned age; the 
* * 4 wy diſaſter- 51 85 F130! 


\ Tuzry are 1 forts * che metonymy 
which anſwer the ſame purpoſe, The fr 1 hall 


mention, is that wherein the inventor Is made to 


denote the i invention, Ceres, for inſtance, to de 
note bread, Bacchus wine, Mars war, or any of 
the pagan deities to denote that 1 in which he is 


ſpecially intereſted, as Neptune the ſea, Pluto hell, 


Pallas wiſdom, and Venus the amorous affection. 


It muſt be owned, that as this kind ſeems even 
by the ancients to have been confined to the dif 


| coveries, attributes, or dominions aſcribed i in 


* 7 


their mythology to the gods, it is of little or r no 
uſe to us moderns Y: 


85 Tatter, Ne. 7. 

| + Even when ſuch tropes occur in ancient i they en 
"in be tranſlated into any modern tongue, as was hinted on 
Part Firſt in regard to the phraſe · Vario Marte pugnatum eſt,” 
Another example of the ſame FR * _ Crore et Bactho 
5 _ * Ly 
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ANOTHER tribe of metonymies, which exhi- 
bits things living for things lifeleſs, is when the 
poſſeſſor is ſubſtituted ſor his poſſeſſions. Of this 
we have an example in the goſpel: ** Wo unto 
9 you, ſcribes and phariſees, hypocrites,” for 
« ye devour the families of widows.”——Here 
the word families i is uſed for their means of ſub- 
ſiſtence * Like'to this is an ene in Ba- 
laam's prophecy concerning Iſrael: He thall 
eat up the aations his enemies 1. 


1 THIRD. tribe of metonymies which often 
preſents us with animate inſtead of inanimate ob- 
jects, is when the concrete is made to ſignify the 
abſtract; as the foot uſed for folly, the knave for 
knavery, the philoſopher for philoſophy. 1 ſhall 
illuſtrate this by ſome examples. Dryden hath 
given us one of this kind that is truly. excellent. 5 


The flavering cudden propt upon} his ſtaff, 
Stood "wy gaping wu a « grinning laugh, 


» ** OY bo 11 — 


V 


* Matt. xxiii. 14. The noun disas may be rendered either 
families or houſes. The laſt, though uſed by our tranſlators, 
hath here a double diſadvantage. Firſt, it is a trope formed 
upon a trope (which rarely hath a good effect), the Sau/e for the 
family, the thing containing for the thing contained, and the 
family for their means of living; ſecondly, ideas are introduced 
which are incompatible. There is nothing improper in ſpealt- 
ing of a perſon or family being devoured, but to talk of de- 
vouring a houſe is abſurd, It may be n 4 
undermined, but not devoured. 

+ Deut. xxiv. 8. 
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. To ſpeak, but wiſely kept the fool, n 


21 chin 


The whole piäure is Alling. 7 Je 


words, every one of them, are remarkably gra- 
phical as well as the metonymy, with which the 


e; Concludes. Another from the any hand, 


TY W ho follow next a double danger A | {4 $43 
- | Ng only bating David but #6e King. 15 2411 
As David himſelf was king. both the dern name 


and the appellative would point to che fame object, 


were they to be literally interpreted. But the op- 
poſition here exhibited manifeſtly ſhows, that the 


laſt terni, the king, is employed by metonymy to | 
| denote the royalty. The ſenſe therefore is, that 


they - have not only a perſonal hatred to the man 
that is King, but a deteſtation of the kingly of. 
ce. A trope of this kind ought never to be in- 
troduced, but when the contraſt, as in the pre- 
ſent example, or ſomething i in the expreſſion, ef- 
fectually removes all obſcurity and "anger: of 
miſtake. In the paſſage laſt quoted, there is an 
evident imitation of a ſay ing recorded by hiſto- 
Tians, of Alexander the Great, concerning two 
of his courtiers, Craterus and Hepheflzan : «© Cra- 
4 terus,“ faid he, loves the king, but Hephe- 


4 ſtion loyes Alexander.” | Grotius hath alſo co· 


t Cymon and Iphigenia. = Abſalom and Acbitopbel. 
| pied 


kh. ox 
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pied the fame mode of expteſtion, In a remark 
which he hath made, perhaps with more inge - 
nuity than truth, on the two apoſtles, Peter and 
john. The attachment of John, he obſerves, was 
to Jeſut, of Peter to the: M Nan. Atvordingly 
their maſter gave the latter the charge of his 
church, the former that of his family, recum- 
mending to him in particular the care af Mary . 
his mother. The dec INE on en * 
ſomewhat fimilars r 75115 


. EE 
I hate the vicrry, love the man. 


The vitervy for the viceroyalty.. 1 mal a add 
two exam ples more in this way: the firſt is from 
Addifon, Who, ſpeaking bf Taller when taken 
prifonet by the allies, ſays, | a 21 


©" Egli mils is touch'd with generous wos, 
And in ch unhappy man forpets 0% Foe t. 


The fee, that i is, his fate of hoſtility with regard 5 
to us at the time: fot the {econd I ſhall l agaiti re re. 
cur to Dryden. 


A tyrant's power in e is ll | 
The father yearhs in the true prinde's breaſt. 


Tie father to denote fatherly affection „or the ” 


diſpoſition of a father. In fine, | it may july be 


how — 
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affirmed of this w hole claſs of tropes, that as me 
taphor in general hath been termed an allegory 
in epitome, ſuch metaphors and metony mies as 
preſent us with things animate inthe Coun of 
things . W are W in ne 


Bur it will be . hm to eee = 


lecden againſt the laſt mentioned ſpecies of me- 


tonymy, an objection which ſeems to ariſe from 


what hath been advanced above. Is it poſlible, 


may one ſay, that the concrete put for the ab- 
ſtract ſhould render the expreſſion livelier, and 


that the abſtract put for the concrete ſhould do 
the ſame? Is it not more natural to conclude, 
that if one of theſe tropes ſerve to invigorate the 


fyle, the reverſe muſt. doubtleſs ſerve to flatten it 
But this apparent inconſiſtency will vaniſh on 2 


nearer inſpection. It ought to be remembered, 


that the. caſes are comparatively few. in which 


N either trope will anſwer better than the proper 
term, and the few which fuit the one method, 


and the few which ſuit the other, are totally dif- 
ferent in, their nature. Jo affirm that i in one 
identical caſe, methods quite oppoſite would 
produce the ſame effect, might, with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, be charged with inconfif 


ency; but that! in caſes not * nor even 
„ fs mil, 


. 
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| jmilar; contrary methocls might be neceſſary 
for effecting the ſame purpoſe, is nowiſe incon- 
ſiſtent. But poſſibly the objector will argue on 
the principles themſelves ſeverally conſidered, 
from which, according to the doctrine now ex- 
plained; the efficacy of the tropes ariſeth: If, 
ſays he, © the abſtract for the concrete confers vi- 
* vacity on the expreſſion, by concentring the 
* whole attention on that particular with which 
* the ſabjec is moſt intimately connected, doth 
it not loſe as much on the other hand, by pre- 
a ſenting us with a quality inſtead of a perſon, an 
© intelligible for à ſenſible, an inanimate for a 
: living object? If this were the effect, the ob- 
jection would be unanſwerable. But it is ſo far 
otherwiſe, that in all ſuch inſtances, by aſcrib- 
ing life, motion, human affections, and actions, 
to the abſtract, it is in fact perſonified, and thus 
gains in point of energy the one way, without 
loſing any thing the other. The ſame thing 
holds of all the congenial tropes, the dole for the 
donor, and the reſt. In like manner, when the 
concrete is uſed. for the abſtract, there is, in the 
firſt place, a real perſonification, the ſubject be 
ing in fact a mere quality both inanimate and in- ; 
ſenſible: nor do we loſe the particularity implied 
in the abſtract, becauſe, where this trope is judi- 
N P 4: --: +, -louly 
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ciouſſy aſed, there muſt be ſomething in the ſen. 


tence which fixes the attention Fpecialby on that 
quality. Thus, to recur to the preceding e 
amples, when David and the king, though 


known to be the fame perſon, are contradiflin- 


guiſhed in the ſame line, the mind is laid under 
a neceſſity of eonſidering the word king as im- 
plying purely that which conſtitutes him ſuch, 
namely, the royal power. The fame may be 
ſaid of the other inſtances. So far indeed I agree 
with the objector, that wherever the trope is not 
diſtinctly marked by the words with which it is 
connected, it is faulty and injudicious. It both 
miſſes vivacity , and throws obſcurity ON the ker. 


Ament- 


I Have here examined the tropes ſo far only 
as they are ſubſervient to vivacity, by preſenting 
to the mind ſome image, which, from the origh- 
nal prineiples of our nature, more ſtrongly at. 
taches the fancy than could have been done by 
che proper terms whoſe place they oceupy. And 


in this examination J have found, that they pro- 


duce this effect in theſe four caſes: firſt, when 
they can aptly repreſent a ſpecies by an indivi- 


dual, or a genus by a ſpecies; ſecondly, when 


"_ ſerve to fix the attention on the moſt inte- 
reſting 
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refting particular, or that with which the fubje& 
is moſt intimately connected; thirdly, when they 
exhibit things intelligible by things ſenſible ; and 
fourthly, when they ſuggeſt things lifeleſs by 
things animate. How canducive the tropes are 
in like manner bath to elegance and animation, 
will be examined afterwards. They even ſome- 
times conduce to. vivacity, not from any thing 
preferable in the ideas conveyed by them, but in 
a way that cannot properly come under confider- 


ation, till we inquire how far this quality de- 
pends on the number of the Sands, and « on theiy 


ITY 


Far III. The ufe Fed tropes which are 
obſtructive to vivacity. 


Lzr us now, ere we finiſh this article, beſtow 


ſome attention on the oppoſite ſide (for contra. 


ries ſerve beſt to illuſtrate each other), and make 
2 few remarks on thoſe tropes which either have 
a natural tendency to render the expreſſion more 
languid, or at leaſt are noway fitted for enliven- 
ing the dition. That there are tropes whoſe di- 


rect tendency is even to enfeeble the expreſſion, 


is certainly true, though they are fewer in num- 
ber, * more rarely uſed, than thoſe which pro- 
2 duce 
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duce the contrary effect. The principal tropes 
of this kind which J remember at preſent, are 
three ſorts of the {ynecdoche, the genus for the 
ſpecies, the whole for a part, and the matter for 
the inſtrument or thing made of it, and ſome 
ſorts of the metaphor, as the intelligible for the 
ſenſible. Of the genus for the ſpecies, which i is 
the commoneſt of all, veſe! for thip, creature ot 
animal for man, will - ſerve as examples. Of 
the whole for a part, which is the moſt uncom- 
mon, I do not recolle& another inſtance but that 
of the man or woman by name, ſometimes for 
the body only, ſometimes only for the ſoul; as 
when we fay, e ſuch a one was buried yeſterday,” 
that is, * the body of ſuch a one Was buried yeſ. 
66 terday.” * Aneas ſaw his father i in Elyſium," 
that is, his father's ghoſt, The common phyaſc 


. « all the world,” for a great number of people, 
19 and ſome others of the ſame kind, have alſo been 
F 11 produced as examples, but i impr operly ; ; for in 
1 To all ſuch expreſſians there is an evident hyper- 
4 [PE bole, the intention being maniſeſtly to magnify 
bl the number. Of the third kind, the matter for 
. 1 | what is made of it, there are doubtleſs ſeveral in- 
1 ſtances, ſuch as / Iver for money, canvaſs for Gai 
5 and fee! for ſword, 3 
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Ir is proper to enquire from what prineiples 
in our nature, ropes. of this ſort; derive their 
origin, and what are the purpoſes which they are 
intended to promote. The anſwer to the firſt of 
theſe queries will ſerve effeQually to anſwer both. 
Firſt then, they may ariſe merely from a diſpoſi- 
tion to vary the expreſſion, and prevent the too 
frequent recurrence of the ſame ſound upon the 
car. Hence often the genus for the ſpegies. 
This is the more pardonable, if uſed moderately, 
25 there is not even an apparent impropriety in 
putting at any time the genus for the ſpecies, be- 
cauſe the latter is always comprehended in the 
former; whereas, in the reverſe, there is inevita- 
bly an appearance of impropriety, till it is molli· 
hed by uſe. If one is ſpeaking, of a linnet, and 
ſometimes inſtead of linnet ſays bird, he is conſi- 
dered rather as varying the expreſſion than as 
employing a trope. Secondly, they may ariſe 
from an inclination to ſuggeſt contempt without 
rudeneſs; that is, not openly to expreſs, but in- 
directly to inſinuate it. Thus, when a particular | 
man is called a creature or an animal, there i is a 
fort of tacit refuſal of the ſpecific attributes of 
human nature, as the term implies only the di- 
rect acknowledgment of thoſe enjoyed i in com- 
t 4 mon 
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mon with the brutes, or even with the whole ere. 
ation. The phraſes no creature, and every crea- 
ture, like all the world, are a kind of hy perbolie 
idioms which come not under this category. 
Thirdly, they may proceed from a love of bre- 
vity in caſes wherein nn cannot be * 
Thus to ſay , 

Your friend Skate lies here — 


is briefer, and not leſs perſpicuous, than to ſay, 
<5 The corps of your friend Alexander 
Fourthly, they may ſpring from a defire to ind 
a term that will make a better counterpart, in re- 
ſpect either of the ſenſe or of the ſound, to ſome 
other word which the ſpeaker or the writer hath 
had occaſion to uſe, the ideas conveyed by the 
two words being alfo related. This occaſiens 
ſometimes not only that the genus is uſed for the 
ſpecies, but that the matter is made to ſignify 
the thing made of it ; both of whieh will be fur- 
ther illuſtrated when I come to conſider how far 
vivacity may reſult from arrangement. Fifthly 
(and this is the laft fource that occurs to my 
thoughts), tropes of this kind may ariſe from 2 
deſire of palliating the repreſentation, and that 
either from humanity, from courteſy, or from 
decency. . . 8 
40 3 | Br 
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tioned, if uſed diſcreetly, ſomething is done for 
the ſake af variety, where the vivacity of the ex- 


preſſion is little affected; by the ſecond, even a 


farther end, a ſpecies af animation is attained z 


by the third and fourth, what is loſt of vivacity 
in one way is more than compenſated in another; 


but by the fifth, we are led to "_ * 8 


as à fault. 


TuxERR are ſome ſubjects of which it may be 
neceſſary on certain occaſions to ſpeak, which, 
nevertheleſs, preſent an object to the imagination 
that is either diſagreeable or indecent. It is ſuf- 
ficient that ſuch things be hinted to the under- 
ſanding, fo that the meaning may be appre- 


- hended, it is by no means fit that they be painted 


in the livelieſt colours to the fancy. There are 
ſome things which a painter may find it expedi- 


ent to introduce into a picture, and to render juſt 


diſcoverable, by placing them in the ſhade, in 
the back- ground, or at a corner, which it. would 


be extremely improper to ſet in ſuch a point of 
view as would immediately attract and fix the 
eye of the ſpectator. The like doubtleſs holds 


with regard to the orator. And it hath been 

chiefly to veil without darkening what the ſmall- 
| mL eſt 
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eſt degree of delicacy requires us to avoid ex- 


| poſing in the ſtrongeſt light, that certain ſorts of 
tropes and modes of expreſſion have firſt been 


brought into uſe. Jo the ſame cauſe is alſo to 
be aſcribed, the recourſe that is often had to cir» 
cumlocution, which will fall to be n * 
the enſuing chapter. 


Ax ſuch tropes and modes of expreſſion have 


come under the common denomination of the eu- 


phemiſin, a name that hath been aſſigned purely 
from the conſideration of the purpoſe for which 
they are employed; which is to expreſs in terms 
that are inoffenſive, an object in ſome reſpect or 
other offenſive. The euphemiſm is not a diſtinct 
trope (as it hath improperly been accounted by 
ſome critics), but a certain application of other 


tropes, eſpecially of metaphor and ſynecdoche, 


and even of ſome of the figures of elocution, the 
periphraſis in particular. Sometimes we are led 
to this from a principle of civility, or even of af. 
ſection, when the plain and direct mention of an 


object might either recal grief, or hurt ſopſibility; 


and ſometimes from ideas of decorum. 


Ts Kr is by an euphemiſm that the words deceaſed 
and 1 825 came at firſt to be uſed inſtead of 
dead, 


6.1. o RHETORIC” as 
dead, which i is no other than a Tyneedoche of the 


genus for the ſpecies falling aſleth Tor dings 
which is a metaphor, : there being an evident re- 
ſemblance between ſleep and death, and fopping 
payment for becoming bankrupt, which is a metony- 


my of the effect for the cauſe, There is indeed, in 


employing this figure, the euphemiſm, more than 
in any other, a natural tendency to change. The 
reaſon may eaſily be deduced from the general 
doctrine concerning tropes, explained in the firſt 
part of this ſection. The frequent uſe of any 
word in this manner, brings it inſenſibly to 
have all the effect of the proper term whoſe place 
it was intended to fupply: no fooner is this ef- 
ſect produced by it, than the ſame principle that 


influenced us at firſt to employ it, operates with 


equal ſtrength in influencing us to lay it aſide, 
and in its ſtead to adopt ſomething newer and 
ſtill more remote. The exceſſive delicacy of the 
French in this reſpect hath given riſe to expref 


ſions which it would not be eafy to trace, from 


any known trope or figure of oratory, and which, 

to ſay the truth, have ſomething ridiculous in 
their appearance. Thus a di /banded tegiment is 
with them a reformed regiment ; a caſhiered officer 


is a reformed officer, and a man is ſaid to reform 


þis equi Page, when nan 6bliges him to give 
it 
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it up; even the hangman, through the ſuper- 
_ abundance of their complaiſance, is titled tie 
' maſter of the high works*. In the uſe of this 
fgure among the ancients, ſuperſtition in regard 
ta ſome words which were thought to be of bad 
omen, ſeems to have had as great a ſhare, 2s either 
a delicate ſympathy with the feelings of others, ar 
a very nice ſenſe of what is decent and cleanly. 


As to the nature and extent of the laſt ſource 
which was aſſigned of the euphemiſm, it will be 
proper to be 2 little more particular, T hoſe 
things which it is indecent ta expreſs vividly are 
always ſuch as are canceived to have ſome turpi- 
tude in them, either natural or moral. An ex- 
ample of this decency in expreſſion, where the 
ſubject hath ſome natural turpitude, you will 
find in Martha's anſwer, as it is in the original, 
when our Saviour gaye orders to remove the 
| Rane from the ſepulchre of her brother Lazarus, 
# Lord, by this time he ſmelleth, for he hath 
been dead four days . In our verſion it is 
_ ſomewhat indelicately, not to ſay indecently, ren- 
dered flinketh. Our tranflators have in this in- 
ſtance unneceſſarily receded from their ordinary 
rule of keeping as cloſe as poſſible to the letter, 


5 1 Aalen enen, + John xi. 39. 20% 0 
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The ſynecdoche in this place anſwers juſt. at well 
in Engliſh as in Greek; the perſpicuity is ſuch 
as ſecures the reader from the poſſibility of a 
miſtake, at the ſame time that the expreſſion is 
free from the indecency with which the other is 
chargeable. But if it be neceflary to avoid a 
vivid exhibition of ge appears uncicanly to the 


external ſenſes, it is mach more neceſſary in 


whatever may have a tendency: to pollute the 
mind. It. is not always the mention of vier as 


ſuch, which has this tendency, Many of the 


moſt atrocious orines may be mentioned with 
great plainneſs, without any ſuch danger, and 
therefore without the ſmalleſt indecorum. What 
the ſubjects are which are in this way dangerous, 
it is ſurely needleſs to explain. And as every 
perſon of ſenſe will readily conoeive the truth 
of the general ſentiment, to propoſe without ne- 
ceſſity to produce examples for the clucidatioh 


of it, might juſtly be. charged with being 3 
TA any oy. 
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tropes in ſoftening and even enervating, as well 
as in enlivening and invigorating the expreſſion; 
n muſt 2 the oocafions are 
compara- 
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nius for a great genius. This, if anything, 


luckily the word adopted is too: near 4 coinci- 
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. few, on which the bornier bare 


can be faid t to be NOR f ni z H of 
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IsHALT only add a 45 n — 
the catachreſis, which hath in like manner been 
improperly reckoned a ſeparate trope. The regs 
Fon that I have taken no notice of it hitherto, i is; 
that it is but rarely defenſible in modern lan- 


. ginges, which require the ſtricteſt regard to pro · 


priety. And even in the few caſes wherein it s 
defenfible, it is purely ſo becauſe heceſſary; but 
& ſeldom eligible, as it rarely contributes either 
to ornament or to arength. 1 eee 
Sy. ſome — Ak 51003 zu 85 T1302 
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La piece of the catathief 9, is this work 
are uſed in a ſignification, that is very near their 
ordinary meaning, but not preciſely the ſame. 
Examples of this would be a high man for a tall 
man, a large oration for a long oration; a big ge- 


would be claſſed under the metaphor, as there is 
a reſemblance in the import of the words. Un- 


:dence with the right epithet, to preſent an image 


to the Mats at the Sine time that it is not en- 
dt 8 | tel 


8 


PSA * as therafars cannot be A 
minated a proper term. In this application the 
name catachreſis is no more than another word 
for impropriety. Of this kind there is an ex- 
ample in the fifth commandment, as it runs in our 
verſion, ; that thy days may be long (anglice 
« many) upon the land . —-◻(t is impoſſible to 
ayoid ſuch, blunders in tranſlating, when one 
aims at being literal; without attending to the 
different geniuſes of different tongues. In origi- 
nal performances they are more rarely to be met 
with, being juſt ſuch improprieties as none but 
novices in the language are apt to fall into. 
As ECOND ſpecies of this figure is when words 
which, from their etymology, appear to be appli- 
cable ſolely to one kind of thing, come afterwards 
to be applied to another, which is nearly related in 
its nature or deſign, but with which, nevertheleſs, 
the analyſis of the word will not accord. This is 
ſometimes not only excuſable from neceſſity, as 
when the language doth not furniſh a proper term, 
but ſometimes alſo receives the ſanction of gene- 
ral uſe. And int this caſe, whatever it was ori- 
giually, it becomes proper. I thall give ſome 
4 i 3 ad. Uk FFF 
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examples of this in our own tongue. As it 13 


probable, that amongſt our Saxon anceſtors, 


eandleholders were ſblely made of wood, they 
were properly denominated cand1efficks ; after 


_ wards, when, through an increaſe of wealth and 


luxury, fuch utenfils were made of metal, the 
old name was nevertheleſs retained, and at firſt 
by a catachreſis applied to theſe, But the àppli· 


dation is now ratified, and the word appropriated 


by cuſtom: The name inkhorn, denoting a ports 
able caſe for holding inł, probably at firſt mbde 
only of korn, is a ſimilar inflance. In like man- 
ner the word parricide in Engliſh, like paritidi 
in Latin, at firſt perhaps ſignified only the mur- 
derer of his father, but hath come to be equally 
applied to him who murders his mother, hk 


brother, or his ſiſter. In all theſe inſtances there 


was an excuſe at firſt from neceſſity, the lan- 
guage not affording words ſtrictly proper. But 


now having obtained the univerſal ſuffrage; which 


in every country gives law to language, they 
need no excuſe. There is an inflance of a cata- 


chreſis of this kind in our tranſlation of the Bible, 


which (not being ſupported by the plea of ne- 


 ceffity) ought to be conſidered as 2 glaring im- 


propriety : He made the laver of braſs, and 
EY a 66 « the 
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a the foot of it of braſs; of the loobing· glaſs of the 
„women“. —It is however probable, that the 
word mirrour was not in ſuch common uſe then 
as it is now. There are a few phraſes which 
come under the ſame denomination, and which, 
though favoured by cuſtom, being quite unne- 
ceſſary, deſerve to be exploded. Such, amongſt 
others, are the following: the workmanſhip of 
God, for the work of God; a man of war, for a 
a ſhip of wur; and a merchantman, for a trading 
veſſel. The abſurdity in the laſt two inſtances is 
commonly augmented by the words connected 
in the ſequel, in which, by the application of 
the pronouns ſhe and her, we are made to un- 
derſtand that the man ſpoken of is a female. 1 
think this gibberiſh ought to be left entirely to 
mariners; en vhem, I e * N 
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Ts x any reniaigidy ſpecies of the catachre- 
fis, which I can recollect at preſent, is no other 
than a far-fetched and incongruous metaphor. 
Nothing can more jufſtly be reduced under this 
claſs, than the application of the attributes of one 
e lonſe: to the objects of ne as * | 
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we ſhould ſay of a voice, that it is beautiful ta the 


ear; or of a face, that it is meledions to the eye. 


Nothing ſucceeds better, as hath been obſerved 
already, than metaphors taken from the object 


of ſenſation, to denote. the objects of pure intel» 


lection ; yet nothing generally ſucceeds; worſe 
than metaphors that are only transferred from 


ſenſe to ſenſe. I fay generally, becauſe ſuch: is 
the omnipotenee of faſhion in reſpect of lan · 
Znage, that it is eapable of conciliating us eren 
zo ſuch applications. Thus the term frveet be- 


longs properly to the ſenſe of taſting alone; yet 
it hath been. transferred to the ſenſes of ſmelling, 
of hearing, and of ſeeing. We ſay a week ſcent, 
feet melody, a ſweet proſpect, The word ſoft 
in ke manner belonged originally to the ſenſe of 
wuching, and to it only. Vet it hath been ap- 
plied metaphorically, and (as we learn by the 


event) ſucceſsfully, to other ſenſes. Thus we 


talk of a /oft whiſper, and Pope ſpeaks of the ſoft- 
gzed virgin. Cuſtomary applications at length 
become proper, though they do not exhibit the 
primitive ſenſe. For this reaſon, ſeveral of the 
_ aforefaid inftances are not to be conſidered at 
preſent as examples of the catachrefis. Some» 
times, however, even a new catachreſis of the 
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laſt mentioned kind, which is the moſt hazard- 
ous, will pleafe the moſt faſtidious critic. T ake 
the following example from Young, 
| Her voice is but the gde of a found . 

The reafon of our approbation i in this caſe, is, 
if I miſtake not, that an iltuflon or compariſon 
is ſuggeſted which exhibits more ſtrongly the au- 


thor's meaning, than it could have been exhi- 


bited by any other words in the ſame compals. 
The ſentiment is, that the ſame relation which 
the ſhadow bears to the ſubſtance of which it is 
the ſhadow, the lady's s volce bears to an 8 
_ ſound, | | 


7 


Hiy vive now diſcuſttd what was propoſed 


here concerning tropes, IT ſhall conclude with 


obſerving, that, in this diſcuſſion, there hath 


been acceſs, as it were, incidentally to difcover,— 
that they are ſo far from being the inventions of | 


art, that, on the contrary, they reſult from the 
original and eſſential principles of the human 


mind ;—that accordingly they are the ſame upon 


the main, in all nations, barbarous and civiliz- 
ed that the fim pleſt and moſt ancient tongues 
do moſt abound with them, the natural effect of 
improvement in ſcience” and language, which 
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commonly go together, being to regulate the 
fancy and to reſtrain the paſſions that the ſole 
buſineſs of art in this ſubject, is to range the ſe- 
veral tropes and figures into claſſes, to diſtinguiſh 
them by names, and to trace the principles i in 
the mind which gave them birth. 


8 


THE firſt 5 or 8 the «oft 
upon the earth, who have thought of claſſing 
under proper appellations, the Numerous. tropes 
and figures of elocution, common to all lan- 
' guages, were the Greeks. The Latins, and all 
modern nations, have, in this particular, only 
borrowed from them, adopting the very names 
they uſed. But as to the tracing of thoſe. figures 
to the ſprings in human nature from which they 
flow, extremely little hath as yet been attempted. 
Nay, the names that have been given are but 
few, and by conſequence very generical. Fach 
dlaſs, the metaphor and the metonymy in parti- 
cular, is capable of being divided into ſeveral 
tribes, to which no names have yet been aſſigned. 
Ir was affirmed that the tropes * 1 of 
| eloquence are found to be the ſame upon the main 
in all ages and nations. The words upon the 


main were added, becauſe though che moſt and 
= - 
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the principal of them are entirely the ſame, there 


are a few which preſuppoſe a certain refinement 
of thought, not natural to a rude and illiterate 


people. Such in particular is that ſpecies of the 


metonymy, the concrete for the abſtract, and 
poſſibly ſome others. We ſhall afterwards per- 
haps have occaſion to remark, that the modern 


improvements in ridicule have given riſe to ſome 
which cannot properly be ranged under any of 
the claſſes above mentioned; to which, there- 
fore, no name hach as yet been appropriated, 
and of which I am not ſure whether antiquity 
can furniſh us with : an Sg. | 


srerion III. 


. erds confidered as ſounds. 


Wuzn'l entered on the conſideration of viva- 
city as depending on the choice of words, I ob- 


ſerved: that the words may be either proper 


terms, or rhetorical tropes; and whether the one 


or the other, they may be regarded not only as 


ſigns but as ſounds, and conſequently as capable 
in certain caſes of bearing, in ſome degree, a na- 
tural reſemblance or affinity to the things figni- 
Hed. The two firſt articles, proper terms and 
rhetorical tropes, I have diſcuſſed already, re- 
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garding only the ſenſe and application of the 
words, whether uſed literally or figuratively... It 


remains now to conſider them in regard to the 
ſound, and the affinity to the ſubje of which 


the ſound is ſuſbeptible, When, as Pope ex · 


preſſeth it, the ſound is made an echo to the 
ſenſe *, there is added in a certain degree, to 


the aſſociation ariſing from cuſtom, the influence 
of reſemblance between the figns and the things 
ſignified ; and this doubtleſs tends to firengthen 


the impreſſion made by the diſcourſe. This ſub- 


ject, 1 acknowledge, hath been very much Can- 


vaſſed by critics; I ſhall therefore be the brieſer 


in my remarks, confining. myſelf chiefly to the 


two following points. Firſt, I ſhall inquire what 


kinds of things language is capable of imitating 

by its ſound, and in what degree it is capable; ſe- 

condly, what rank ought to be aſſigned to this 

ſpecies of excellence, and in what caſes it e 
to be attempted. 


| PAR * I. W hat are > 4 capable o 
imitating, and in what degree ? 


* Fix67, I ſhall inquire what kinds of things 


language is capable of imitating by its Toad, 
and in what degree it is capable. = 


„ Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
AND 
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Aub here it is natural to think, chat th imi⸗ 
tative power of language muſt be greateſt, when! 
the ſabje@ itſelf is things audible. One ſound 
may ſurely have a greater reſemblanee to another 
ſound, than it can have to any thing of u differ - 
ent nature. In the deſcription therefore of the 
terrible thunder, whirlwind and tempeft, or of 
the cooling zephyr and the gentle gale, or of any 
other thing that is ſonorous, the imitation that 
may be made by the found of the deſcription 
vil certainly be more Perfect, chan can well be 
expected in what concerts things purely intelli- 
gible, or viſible, er tangible. Let even here the re- 
ſemblance, if we confider it abſtractly, is very faint. 


ThE human voice is doubtleſs capable of imi- 
tating, to a conſiderable degree of exactneſs, al- 
moſt any ſound whatever. But our preſent in- 
quiry is ſolely about what may be imitated by 
articulate ſounds, for articulation greatly con- 
fines the natural powers of the voice ; neither do 
ve inquire what an extraordinary pronunciation 

may effectuate, but what power in this reſpect 
the letters of the alphabet have, when combined 
into ſyllables, and theſe into words, and theſe 
again into ſentences, uttered audibly indeed and 
dine. but” without any eommon effort. 
Q4 V 
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Nay, the orator in this ſpecies of imitation, is 
ſtill more limited. He is not at liberty to ſelect 
whatever articulate ſounds he can find to be fitteſt 
for imitating thoſe concerning which he is diſ- 
courſing. That he may be underſtood, he is un- 
der a neceſſity of confining himfelf to ſuch ſounds 
as are rendered by uſe the figns of the things he 
would ſuggeſt by them, If there be a variety of 
theſe ſigns, which commonly cannot be great, he 
hath ſome ſcope for ſelection, but not otherwiſe. 
Yet ſo remote is the reſemblance here at beſt, 
that in no language, ancient or modern, are the 
meanings of any words, except perhaps thoſe ex - 
preſſing the cries of ſome animals, diſcoverable, 
on the bare hearing, to one who doth not un- 
derſtand the language. | 


| IvpzeD, when the ſybject i is anticulate found, 
the ſpeaker or the writer may do more than pro- 
duce a reſemblance, he may even render the EX= 
| preſſion: an example of that which he affirms. Of 
this kind preciſely are the three laſt lines of the 
following quotation from Pope : : 


| Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 

Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
Aud ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


y * 


0 Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
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But this manner, which, it muſt be owned, hath 
a very good effect in enlivening the expreſſion, is  - 
not imitation, though it hath ' ſometimes ber. 
miſtaken ook it, or rather UNE with 1 il. 


As to want ical a proper imitation 
of them hath been attempted in the ſame piece, 
in the ſubſequent lines, and with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, at leaſt in the concluding couplet: 

| Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, © 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar f. 
An attempt of the ſame kind of conformity of 
the ſound to the ſenſe, is perhaps but too dif- 
cernible in the following quotation from the ſame 


author: 
a ' O'er all the dreary coaſts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
; Diſmal ſcreams, 
Pires that glow, 


Shrieks of woe, | 
Sullen moans, | + a e. 
Follow gras. 
And cries of injur'd ghoſts ®; : 


Milton” 8 deſcription of the e of jell-gates 
ought not here to be overlooked. 


On a ſudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and j jarring ſound, 


| 7 2 on Criticiſm, - Ode om St. Cecilia's day. 


3 
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-'Th' joferoal doors, and an tir r- grate | 
_ Harſh thunder t 


The ſame author has, in 3 ne 


given an excellent ſpecimen j in this way, 


Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw $, 
| He ſucceeds the better here, that what he ſays is 


evidently accompanied with a deſign of exciting 


contempt. This induceth us to make atlowance 
for his leaving the beaten road in fearch of epi- 


rhets. In this paflage of the han, 


II bloody hand 55 
| Snatch'd two unhappy of my martial hand. 
And daſh'd like dogs againlt t the tony floor ® ; 5 
the found, but not the abruptneſs of the craſh 
is, I imagine, better imitated than in the origi- 


nal, which, on account of both, eſpecially the laſt, 
was much admired by the critic of Halicarnafſus. 
An excellent attempt in this way we have in a 


2 of Dyer: 1 : 
| he pilgrim . 
At dead of night mid his 2 Fn 55 


r the voice of N towers, 


2 4 . 
„ 2 „ 1 * 
1 * ** „ 4 4 _ 1 — 


— — 


te La. A u. 1 augen- 


1 $7 — 


Stridenti miſerum ſtipula diſperdere carmen. 
* Pope's Od. In Homer thus, 


Tur d d Has, wg eee 
Ka] —— ö Ing 0 


of Virgil, Ecl. 3. | £ s 


Tumbling 
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Tumbliag all precipitate dowp-daſh'd, | 10 
Ratding around, Joud thundering to the moon . 

But the beſt example to be found Fee 

guage is, in my eln. the I ae of 

Mr. Pope, . 


Wat! like Sir Richand, W AT Cas F 
With arms, and George, and Brunſwic croud the verſe, 

Rend with tremendous dounds your ears aſunder, 

With gun, drum, trum pet, blaaderbuls, and thunder? 

Ihen all your muſe's ſafter art diſplay, 

Let Carolina ſmoothe the tuneful lay, 

Lol with Amelia's liquid name the nine, 

And ſweetly flow chro all the royel line *. 
The ſucceſs here is che greater that the author 
appears through the whole to deride the immo- 
derate affectation of this over- rated beauty, with 
which ſome modern poetaſters are fo completely 
dazzled. On the whole, the ſpecimens produced, 
though perkaps as good as any of the kind extant 
in our language, ferve to evince rather how 
little than how much can be dene in this way, 
and how great ſcope chere is here for the fancy 


to influence the ng ef 


Bur there are other fubjeRs befide formd, to 
which laggnage is capable of bearing ſome veſorn- 
blance. Timeand motion, for example, or whatever 
can admit the epithets of quick and e, capable 


T + Ruins of Rome, Dodfley'sColledtion, vol, i. Sat. 1. 
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in ſome degree of being imitated by ſpeech. In 
language there are long and ſhort ſyllables, one 
of the former being equal or nearly equal to two | 
of the latter. As theſe may be variouſly com- 
bined in a ſentence, and ſyllables of either kind 
may be made more or leſs to predominate, the 
ſentence may be rendered by the ſound, more or 
leſs expreſſive of celerity or tardineſs. And 
though even here the power of ſpeech ſeems to 
de much limited, there being but two degrees in 
fyllables, whereas' the natural degrees of quick- 
neſs or ſlowneſs in motion or action may be in · 
finitely varied, yet on this ſubject the imitative 
power of articulate ſound ſeems to be greater 
and more diſtinctive than on any other. This 
appears to particular advantage in verſe, when, 
without violating the rules of proſody, a greater 
or a leſs number of ſyllables is made to ſuit the 
time. Take the following example from Milton, 
| When the merry bells ring round, 8 | 
And the jocund rebecs „ an 
'T6 mäny & youth 5nd miny à maid 
Dancing in the checker'd hade 


In this paſſage the third line, though conſiſting 
of ten ſyllables, is, by means of two anapeſts, 
— without hurting the meaſure, i in the 


0 Laleg | j 15 
lame 


b 
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ſame time with an iambic line of eight ſyllables, 


and therefore well adapted in ſound to the airy 


diverſion heisdeſcribing.:At the ſame time it muſt 
be owned, that ſome languages have in this par- 
ticular a remarkable ſuperiorit over others. In 
Engliſh the iambic | verſe, which is the-com- 
moneſt, admits here and there the inſertion of a 
ſpondee, for protracting, or of an anapeſt, as in 
the e 1 "wn nee the ex- 


Trg in „ opinion, en — 4 Latte here 
hee an advantage; at leaft i in their heroic.mea- 
ſure, over all modern tongues. Accordingly Ho- 
mer and Virgil furniſh us with ſome excellent 
ſpecimens in this way. But that we may know 
what our own tongue and metre is capable. of ei- 
feQing, let us recur to our own poets, and firſt 
of all to the celebrated tranſlator of the Grecian 


bard. I have made. choice of him the rather as 


he was perfectly ſenſible of this beauty in the ori 


ginal, which he copied, and endeavoured, asmuch 


* Perhaps the fect employed in ancient poetry, are not in 
ſtrict propriety applicable to the meaſures adopted by the Eng- 
lim proſody. It is not my buſineſs at preſent to enter into this 


curious queſtion, It ſuffices that T'think there is'a rhythmos 3 in 


our verſe plainly diſcernible by the ear, and which, as it at 
leaſt bears ſome analogy to the Greek and Latin feet, makes 
this e of their names ſufficiently intelli igible. 
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ac the material he had to work upon would per: 
mit him, to exhibit it in his verſion. Let us take 
for an example the paniſhment ef Siſyphus in 
the other world, a paſſage which had on this very 
account beery much admired in Homer by all 
the critics both ancient and modern 


Up the high hiff he beaves à huge round fore 3 * 
The huge round: ſtone reſuhing with æ bound. 
Thunders i impetuous down, and ſmoaks along 1 


It is remarkable that Homer (though greatly 
preferable to his tranſlator in both) hath ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in deſeribing the fall of the ftone, 
Pope, e Ee MY REY 


In Greek thus, | - fs; 1 ies; of . 175 
— | | hd 4 „ wheoxe w6l Maſter 3 
aa etre aided ed , arziong. be IH Od. b 

ſs Leis verſe, Vida, in his: Alt of Poetry, bath well —_ 
this beauty, fram his great maſter Vigil 
Ille autem membris, ac mole i ignavius ings 
' © // Tncedit tardo tnolftiine ſubſidendo. 


kene norcntyiihe frequaieyaF"ihe fenders} But the les 
forming the clifions.;. above all, the ſpondee/in, the fifth fooref 
the ſecond line inſtead of a dactyl greatly retard the moten. 
For the comrary expreſſion of ſpeed, | 

il ſe forte cava extulerit — ers, 
Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor, 1 

Feeerte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem, | 
Here every thing concurs to accelerate the motion, the number 
of dactyls, no eliſion, no diphthong, no concurrence of con- 
ſonants, unleſs where a long ſyllable is mating: and n 

there the conſonants of eaſy: Pronunciation. W 
The 


þ (4 1 k 
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o O 
ous 


SS 
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R 


z 


- 
e, 


he 
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The 3 of the Engliſh - 


aſcribed. entirely to the length of the ſyllables, 


but rag ie achat cg. RO 


arenen, TT . {KF 6.3% #* Hin $3643 4151 1 241: 10 4 
1 * 


1 » : * - 3 
} ” 1421 


I OWN 1 iy not . : Heating whith 
this admirable verſifier hath uſed, of introducing 


an Alexandrine line for expreſſing rapidity. | 

entirely agree with Johnſon , that this kind of 
meaſure is rather ſtately than ſwift; yet our pott 
hath aſſigned. this laſt quality as the reaſon of his 
choice. I was too ſenſible, fays he in tlie 
margin, of the beauty of this, not to endeavour 
* to imitate it, though unſucceſsfully, I have 


therefore thrown it into the ſwiſtnefs. of. an 


* Alexandrine, to make tt, of a more prapor- 
e tionable number of ſyllables with the Greek.” 


Ay, but to reſemble in length is one thing, and 


to reſemble in fwiftneſs is another, The differ- 
ence lies here: In Greek, an hexameter-yerſe 
whereof all the feet ſave one are'daQyls, though 
it hath ſeveral ſyllables wore, is pronounced in 
the ſame time with an hexameter verſe whereof 


all the feet ſave one are ſpondees, and 3s chere. 


fore a juſt emblem of velocity; that is, of mor- 


ing a great way in a ſhort time. Wherens che 


8 Rambles, Ns. 9 . 5 
. 


nods, 
2 
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Alexandrine line, as it conſiſts of more fyllables 


than the common Engliſh heroic, requires pro. 
portionably more time to the pronunciation, 


For this reaſon the ſame author, in another work, 


has, I think, with better ſucceſs, made Choice 
4 this very meaſure, to erbibit flo wneſs; | 


A needlefs Mexiodiin6 ehd the Ig geg 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length along &. 


| It deſerves our notice, that in this couplet he | 


ſeems to give it as his opinion of the Alexandrine, 


that it-is a dull and tardy meaſure. Let, as if 


there were no end of his inconſiſtency on this 
ſubject, he introduceth a line of the fame kind a 


little after in the ann to Ger we uncom- 


* 14 * 


mon ſpeed: 2 $4 3 34 £47 "PE OT © He. e 


Not ſo whin ſwift Camilla Nele the plan, | 
Flies Oer th' unbending corn, — dente F. 


A moſt wonderful and peculiar felicity in this 
meaſure to be alike adapted to imitate the oppo- 


fite qualities of ſwiftneſs and flowneſs. Such 
contradictions would almoſt tempt one to ſuſpect, 
that this ſpecies of reſemblance is :imaginary: al- 
together. Indeed, the fitneſs of the Alexandrine 
to expreſs, in a certain degree, the laſt of theſe 


qualities, may be allowed, and is eaſily account- 


ed for. But no one would ever have dreamt of 


®* Efay on Criticiſm, _ ; + Ibid, 
| its 
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its 


ed was good, he had exceeded all reaſonable 


ed into the time of one, have an eſſect ſimilar to 


Vo. II. ; R ; | 5 G | 
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its fitnefs for the firſt, who had not been 'mifled 
by an erroneous conelufion from the effeRt of a 
very different meafure, Greek and Latin hexas 
meter. Yet Pope is not the only one of our 
poets who hath fallen into this error. Dryden 
had preceded him in it, and even gone much 
farther, Not ſatisſed with the Alexandrine, he 
hath choſen a line of fourteen ſyllables, for ex⸗ 
preſſing uncommon celerity: | 

Which urg'd; and labour'd, and fore d up with pain, 

Recoils, and rowls impetuous dawn, and {moaks along the plain *% 
Pope ſeems to have thought that in this inſtance, 
though the principle on which Dryden proceed- 


bounds in apply ing it; for it is this very line which 
he hath curtailed into an Alexandrine in the paſ- 
lage from the Odyfiey already quoted. Indeed 
the impropriety here is not ſolely in the wee. 
but alſo in the diphthongs ai, and ow, and on, 10 

frequently recurring, than which nothing, not 
eyen a collifion of jarring conſonants, is le fitted 
to expreſs ſpeed. The only word in the line that 
ſeems adapted to the poet's view, is the term im- 
ſelubus, in which two thort ſyllables being crowd- 


that produced by the dactyl in Greek and Latin. | 


® Lucretius, B. III. 
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Creech, without the aid of an Alexandrine; hath 
been equally, if not more unſucceſsful. The 
| * line of the Latin poet he thus nee "7 
| And with ſwift force rollthro' the humble plain. 


| bee the ſentiment, inſtead of being ENG 

contraſted by the expreſſion. -- A-more crawling 
ee verſo our heroic ae 1 ever 
* = F< £157 d x 12 * 35 10 12 1} ny fi: #331 | 
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Ar the ſame time, in juſtice to Engliſh pro- 
ſody, it ought to be remarked, that it com- 
priſeth one kind of. metre, the anapeſtic, which is 
very fit for expreſſing celerity, perhaps as much 
as any kind of meafure ancient or modern. But 
there is in it a light familiarity, which is ſo il 
adapted to the majeſty of the iambic, as to ren- 
der it but rarely admiſſible into poems written 
in this meaſure, and conſequently either i into 
tragedy or into epic. . 7 113 09 


Enz 1 conclude what may be ald o on the ab 
je of motion, I ſhall obſerve further, that there 
are other affections of motion beſides ſwiftneſs and 
flowneſs, ſuch as vibration, intermiſſion, inequa- 
lity a which to a certain degree may be imitated in 
the ſcund of the deſcription. The erpreſton 

| Troy 8 uren totter oy 
in 


8 « 4 
— 4 » | * 4 * — 


.- 2 wp 5 av - 
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in the nn of the Iliad, is an inſtancę of 


the firſt, the vibration being repreſented hy the 
frequent and quick recurrence of the ſame letter: 
ranged a little differently. In the line trot N 
Tumbling all precipitate dowp. daſh'd,, .. Ii 
already quoted from the Ruins 1 
is an * to imitate ip, mation As well as A 


IF 


5 contains allo, 2 tolerable. imitation af 


* F y z „ * « 
75 £ : ; - < 
both : 1 3 1,7 ; +4 7 8 „ bY 7 24 * 
» 93 — 2 $ 14 1 * 
* 


3 Oft on a plat * ring b 
. uw hear the far-off curfeu ſound, 
_ Qver ſome wide Water d ſhore} © 
| Swinging flow with, ſullen war . 


ER 


1 


| ANOTHER very natural peel of imitation is 
fize, or whatever the terms great or little may be 


applied to, literally or metaphorically. Things 
grand may be imitated by long and well-ſound- 


ing words, things bulky: by long and ill - ſound- 


ing words, things little by ſhort words. The- 
connection here is as obvious as in either of the 
two former caſes; but the power of our lan- 


guage is rather leſs. It affords ſc little variety 
in the choice of words in reſpect of length, that 
often the grandeſt objects in nature cannot be 
expreſſed with propriety otherwiſe than by a 
| Poor monoſyllable. Bulkineſs neee with 
hs | II Penſeroſo. | | ; 


R 2 | motion, 


| 


— 
c c · ./ . ccc w I 5 uh. ya yy Ry 
"oY $ os Xl port , - 2 * I 2 2 — oy i * 
n —— — = — — — — Nun 5 r POSING — 
g's apron es = IO rage > —_— 3 0 3 oe oo TY on eG N n . ©, 0; 
2 TT r eee f 
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motlen _ an to be ES in the hen 
article. | 


* 5 * : GED "4% 
22581 9 #8 3 $f . - «a # we 


\ 14 


A. FOURTH' nb of | tmitation in nd 


is difficulty and cafe. There is 2 conflderable 
difference in this refpect in the pronunciation of 
different words and ſentences, which, if happily 
accommodated to the fentiment, adds to the effect 
of the exprefiion:; If, for inſtance, what is dif. 
ficultly ated, be difficultly pronounced, and if, 
on the contrary, what is performed with facility, 
be uttered with caſe, there will refult a certain 
degree of vivacity from this flight refemblance, 
Fox it is an inrariable maxim, that che ear is 
grated with hearing what the organs of ſpeech 
Kad it uneaſy to articulate. Several things con- 
tribute to render pronunciation, diſſieult. Fi, 
the celliſion of vowels; that is, when one ſylla 
ble ends with a vowel, and the next (it matter 
not whether it be in the ſame word or wot} be- 
Sins with the ſame. yoweh, or with. one which 
approaches to it, in, ound. Re-enter, ©0-0perate 
Xe-inforce,. re- animate, the” oft, the car, the open, 
are examples of this. A certain. effort is require 
to keep. them. as it were alunder, and make both 
"he diſtinctix heard: as belonging o different ſpl 


lables. When the, vowels are very unlike in 
| ſound, 


8 2 > * 
OS EET 0 32 
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ſound, ar: the formation, of the one is, . aa. 
compliſhed after the articulation of: the ther! 
they have not che fame rffcct. Thuy in / he wands 
variety, coeyal, the collifipn doth not create a 
perceptible difficulty. Now as difficylty. is 

nerally dhe cauſe of Uownels in in any ope peratioi 

ſuch 4 waſhing of vowels is often Ae to 
tepreſent a tardy or Ungering motion * 4. ſe⸗ 
cond Caüſe of ame in utterance, is che fre- 
quent recutting of the W &), eſpecially 


FS 7x * 


ſounded. It is this which and the ENG 
tion of the paſſage above quoted from the Odyſ- 
. ſo ngnificant of the ſame qualities. 

Voß dle High in de $eaves's bage round one. 
A like effect is Produced by any of the mates 
that are afpfrated, as the n and pl or J, eſpe- 
tially ir combine! with other conſbnunts. The 
following line of Chatucer's is not a bad example 
of ki? 

He through the thicket of the throng gan cle 8 


A third caufe of Uifficittty in in pronityciation, .3 is 
the clafh of tws or more jarring confonants. 
Some conſonants are eaſily combined ; The com- 


+ 44a cow 4 i aa 


It s chiekly Hom: ahi cauſe. that de 8 ha Qilyſiny 
above quoted i is ſo expreſſive of n t F412] 91 
T Knight's Tale. : K 1 e652 9795 * 
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binations of ſucli are not expi effive of this'qua- 
lity, but it is not fo with all: An inſtance of this 
difficulty we have in the following line,” b 


And frains * - from hard | bound brains* fix lines eder. 1. 


We have here. once fre conſonants, ſometimes 
four, and ſometimes three, which are all pro- 
nounced without an intervening vowel. The 
difficulty is rendered ſtill more ſenſible by the 
double pauſe, which occaſions a very. drayling 
movement. Another example 1 ſhall taks from 
the ſame author: „ ' 


— * . E N 4 


«* | 1 « $3 7 23 17 enn 


When Ajax ss fone We vaſt weight to W 
The line too labour, and the words move low. . i 5 


3 (> 


In che firſi of theſe lines, the harſh combinations 
of conſonants. make the difficulty of pronunct- 
ation very, obſervable; ; in the ſecond: the Author 
hath not been ſo. ſucceſsful, of know. not how it | 
might. affect the more delicate ear of an, Italian, 
but if we compare it with- the generality of 
Engliſh verſes, we ſhall find it remarkably eaſy 
and flowing. It has nothing in reſpect of ſound, 
either in the ſ yllables ſeparately, or in. the ,mea- 
ſure, that i in the leaſt favours the ſentiment, ex- 
eept only in its ending. in a ſpondee, inſtead of 
an iambus. But this f is too common ironr Þ poeſy 


7 c * 11 : — * 


t Pope, Fragment mY a Sie 1 Effay on Cries, | 


7 
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a- to have any effect that is worthy. of notice. Vis 
ite daa's tranſlator, in a paſſage extremely ſimilar, | 
955 hath been happier, if he may not be Venpts, to 


haye excęeded in this reißen, 8 


If ſome large weight his huge arm ſtrive to ſhove, | 


16s ' * The verſe too labours, the throng'd words ſcarce move 6. * 
'0- Firſt, the word verſe is harſher than line; ſecondly; 
he doe ending is in ene {pondees, which, though 
he perhaps admiſſible into the iambic meaſure, is 
ng very rare, and hath for that reaſon a more con- 
m fiderable effect. A fourth cauſe of difficulty in 


the pronunciation, is the want of harmony in 
4 the numbers. This is frequently an effect of | 
ſome of the forementioned cauſes, and may be 
illuſtrated by ſome of the examples already 
quoted. In the following paſſage from 1 14] 
one of the moſt unharmonious in the book, 
hugeneſs of fize, ſlowneſs and 1 of mo- 
denn are at once aptly imitated : e . 


ar, buge of bulk! 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait, X 
Tempeſt the ocean * 


An illuſtration of tardineſs, difficulty; and- tieſi- 
tancy through fear, the ſame author hath" alſo 


given us in the ill-compacted lines which follow : : 


He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho? firſt 
* offend, difcountenanc d both, and difſcompor'd 1. 5 


6—— — 


— 2 "3 ” 


A Pitt, 1 Paradiſe Loſt, B. VII. | ge Ibid, B. x 8 
VV Several 


cauſe then there is the grrateſt riſk of n 
and confuſion $. 


5 things may be adumbrated to us by ſmooth and 
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Several of the foregoing cauſes © in os 
lowing couplet, - 5 i 
So he with difficulty, ns * hard, N „ne 
Mov'd on, with difficulty and labour 8 


A fifth cauſe of difficulty, the laſt 1 thail take 


notice of, is when there is a frequent recurrence 
of the ſame letters or ſyllables, efpecially where 
the meaſure requires a quick pronunciation, be- 


I sHALL juſt mention another ſubject of imi« 
tation by ſound, which is very general, and may 
be ſaid to comprehend every thing not. included 
in thoſe above mentioned. The. agreeable in 


pleaſant ſounds, the diſagreeable by ſuch as are 
barſh and grating. Here, it muſt be owned, the 
reſemblance can be but. very remote, yet even 


here it will ſometimes ſerve to enliven the ex- 


s — 


preſſion, . 


In przy the power of abies; a a feries 
of accortlant ſounds, is en mere e 


1 Paradiſe Loft, . 
$ An excellent example of this kind: we ITO heli | 

nana Fasalla, zalerray cpi re Mag 1 en, | 
'This recurrence is the happier here, as res, n dela: 


tive of rugged * and — —— 


| than 


d, 


* 


in all the kinds; and as che wrſter 5 odes hath 


r 


LAM 
0 + . 


kind admits deviations, to A. certain, d. 
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than that of ſingle ſounds, ! "Acdordiiglyy:in 
poetry. we are: furniſhed with tha 'beſt/exadnples 


in this reſpedt àa much greater: atitady an un 


other Kind uf verſifler, and at pleaſure may vary | 


his mea ſure with his ſubjeR, . [ſhall cake 4 few 
Wuſttarioae from our ae urts. All dor r 


reducible to threr, the -iarabie,” the trochaie, 
and the anapeſtio. In the firſt of theſe, che 
even ſyllables are accented, 'as ſome dhoòbſe to 


expreſs it, or as others, thi even ſyllables ars 


long ; in the ſecond, it is: on the odd ſyllables 
that the accent reſts; in the third, wo unac- 
cented ſyllables are followed by one accented. 
The nearer the verſes of the ſeveral kinds are to 
perfection, the more exactiy they. correſpond 
with the definitions juſt now given ; thotigh « each 
Fee, and 
in long poems even requires thei. for the fake 
of variety. The iambus is expreffiveof dignity 


and grandeur ; the wockee, . on. the contrary, 


according to:Arifletle *, is frolicſome and gay. 
It were dificult to aſſign à reaſon of this differ- 


ence, that would be ſatisfactory but of che thing 
aſclf, J imagine, moſt en de {exiſible on 


het. Lib. 1, 


Com- 


.. . 


ring the two kinds eber“ to] kn 
whether it will be admitted as a ſufficient reaſon; 
hr 450 diſtinction into metrical feet hath a 
much: greater influence in poetry on the riſe and 
the fall of the voice, than the diſtinction into 
words 2 and if ſo, when the cadences happen 
moſtly after the long ſyllables, the verſe will na« 
turally have an air of greater gravity, than when ; 
they happen moſtly. after the ſhort. Anexampleof 
he different effects of theſe two meaſures, lwe 
have i in the following lines of an admired mo- 
dern, whoſe death lately afforded a: juſt ſubject 
of lamentation to every aa man; n 1 as to 


Fan friend pfithe opt. ; e e 
Thee the voice, the dance 5 Fs, 9 85 hs A ; 
1 e thy warbled Jay,  _ * „ 
Oer Idalia's velvet green F 
I be roſy crowned: loves are ſeen 


On Cytherea's dag. iy 
Wich antic ſports, and blue 75 diele, 
lf, Friſting light in frolic meaſures; - | 797 
No purſuing, now retreating, Ot T0601 
Now in circling. troops they meets, in 
I Tobriſk notes in cadence beating, i | . ; 
© - Glance their many-twinkling GW 
Slo melting ſtrains their queen 's approach declare: 
Where 'er ſhe turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arms fublime, that float upon the air, | 
In gliding ftate ſhe wins her eaſy way: 
Ober ber warm cheek and riſing boſom move 
_The bloom of young defire, and purple light of love *, 


== 


* Gray's Progreſs © of * | 
The 


theſe kinds have been employed with ſucceſs in 


. 
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The expreſſioi of ma djety and grace in the 
movement of the ſix laſt liges i is wonderfully en- 
hanced by the light and airy "meaſure of the lines 


that introduce them.— The anapeſt is capable, 


according as it is applied, of two effects extremely | 
different; firſt, it it expreſſive of eaſe and fami- 
liarity, and accordingly is often uſed with ſuc- | 
ceſs both in familiar epiſtles and in paſtoral. 
The other effect is an expreſſion of hurry, con- 
fuſion, and precipitation. Theſe two, however 
different, may be thus accounted for. The firſt 
is a conſequence of its reſemblance to the ſtyle of 
converſation ;.there are ſo many particles i in our 


language, fuch as monoſy llabie pronouns, pre- 


poſitions, conjunctions, and articles, on which 
the accent never reſts, that the ſhort ſyllables are 
greatly ſupernumerary. One conſequence of 
this is, that common chat is with greater eaſe, as 

I imagine, reduced to this meaſure, than to any. 
other. The ſecond conſequence. ariſeth purely | 


from its rapidity compared with other meaſures. 


This effect it is-eſpecially fitted to produce, when 5 
it is contraſted with the gravity of the ĩambic 
meaſure, as may be: done in the ode; and when 


the ſtyle is a little elevated, ſo as to be ſufficiently 


diſtinguithed from the ſtyle of converſation. - All 


the 


be ery judiciouſly ch a 
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the Alexander 's Feaſt, an ode that bath, been ap 
much celebrated as perhaps any in our lan- 


guage, and from. which. propoſe to produce 


4 


ſome illuſtrations, The poet, on recognizing 


„% df 


2 as the father, of his hero, bath uſed the 


moſt regular and perfect iambios— 53 9 


41 it 
> The is ning crowd admire, the hifiy Gund, ns 76t 
A 2 deity” they ſhout ar6ung, 5 1 


cb 4 384 uw 24 - £3 3J 
ad; 
$ + 23 


ha. * 1 * * 1 3 1 
- ” A 71 22 - A 4130 > 
. 7 , , 
* f 2 * * * 4 * © 
* 5 1 17 „ , * * # x „ : + * 2 , +» >» 
* > 7 ; 16111 ww 4 *4 #44 43 ob 3% +44 4 


. Aﬀfames the | god, rs at | AE, 7 R 
5 eee een e 
? 1 Sens to Hilke the ſphéres- p sd 5 1 


But chan he veer ing th jor got of win 


briſt trochaic. | i eto el ide 
FBkultrbos Ever fir and young, © . 1 
Drinking j6ys id Firft oxin, 55 Aang 
. : Bacohus' blefMings arg og: 7 e oth 
5 rinking is the tere pleaſure, . 
e a Rich the treaſure, © . 


dsr thepliaſore,) ok 1 


C9: wth wert is pleaſure Geer pain. 115 21 1 we 
again, -when' he deſcribes his TY as Wee bi 
do madneſß, and ſetting fire to the city in @ fit 


of revenge, he witch great propriety exhibits 


this phrenzy in rapid anapeſts, the effect of 


whick is ſet off the more firongly by n 
5 * iambic lines interſperſed. 


* 


R | 


3 
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See the fines miſe! . 3 3 

fs See th gte d ey raue)" n 

[| How Heydt iw their hdir; „ Elias 

8 1 — Rh om. thoieex'e! — by 
„ Behold bow they t6ſs their torches on bigh, 
.--_ -»* How they point to the Perfian abddes 


And Slitroring tem ples of their PS. 
12 The Priaces applaud wich. a furious jay; | 8 
+ And 8 feiz'd a den with 26a t0 r 


K 9 * 12 at 


So much for the power: of men Ir ty 
not be amiſs now, ere 1 conclude this topic, to 
make a few curfory remarks on the imitative 
powers of the ſeveral letters which are the cle- 
ments of alt articulate ound. And! firſt, ſoft 
and delieate founds are moffly occaſioned by an | 
equal mixture of conſonants with ſhort and mo- 
nophthong vowels ; the confonamts being chiefly 
thole denominated fiquids, I. , n, , and thoſe 
among the rrutes called fender, P, f, k, or r 
and ch when they ſpunck as & ; to theſe add +; 
alſo x, and s, when they ſound 28 in the two 
_ words Zien and A. In He manner the dupti- 
cation of x confonant founds moredelicately than 
the combination of different confonarits. Thus 
anmiro is fofter than adire; fats than fas, 
arte than aptv, and difſc than dixe:" Seaind'y, 
firong and loud ſaunds are better exhibited -by | 
| %iphthongy and long vweks: thaſe of che mutes 
* * called 


„ 


eſpecially when theſe. are cor 
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called middle, and which comparatively"may be: 


termed hard, b, d, 7” Th in both i Its ſounds, and 4 3 


which render them more ſonorousz without oc- 
caſioning harſhneſs, as in the words, bombard, 
thunder, clangour, bludgeon, grumble. Th irdly, 
to roughneſs the letter ñ contributes As well as 
the gutturals. Such is the Greek X, to which 
there is no correſponding. ſound? in Engliſh, 


though there is in Spaniſh and in German; alſo | 


thoſe of the mutes called aſpirates, as fs or l, 
and th, in both its ſounds + the double, 7, and 


all uncouth combinations. / Fourthly, to ſharp 


and cutting ſounds the following letters beſt con 
tribute, Ss when it ſounds 48 in maſs, L c when it 


has the ſame ſound, ch when it ſounds as in 


chide, *, ſh, and wh 3 from the denne | 
which letters and combinations ar amongſt us, fo- 
reigners are apt to remark. I know not what 
appearance of whifiling or, hiſling in our con · 
yerfation. Indeed, the word, whi/tle is one whoſe 
ſound 1 is as expreſſive of the ſignificatien, as per- 
haps any other word whatever. Fifthly, obſcure 
and tingling ſounds are beſt expreſſed by the 

nazals, "g ans uk, as in ringing, ſwinging, tuen 


* of theſe. ona occurs in the noun breath, the other in ihe 
verb breathe. The firſt i is che rougheſt. un 006 


7 - v 


ing, 
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ing, Ji hs 3: by the /n; as in ne, ſneeze; ſnort; | 
and even by the 1 ſimply when it follows ano- 
ther liquid ora mute, and when the vowel: (if 
there be a vowel interpoſed; between it and the 
preceding conſonant) is not very audibly pro- 


nounced, as in morn, horn, ſullen, fallen, bounden, 


gotten,  beholden, hHolpen.— This ſound formerly | 
much abounded i in Engliſh. , It was not only, the 
termination. of many of the participles, but alſo 
of moſt plurals both of nouns and of verbs. As 
a plural termination, if we except a very few 
nouns, we may ſay i it is now entirely baniſhed, ® 


and very much, perhaps too much, diſuſed in 


participles. The ſound is unmuſical, and con- 
ſequently when too frequent, offenſiye, but may 


_ nevertheleſs have a good effect when uſed, ſpa- 


ringly. Beſides, it would be convenient, eſpe- 
cially in verſe, that we could oftener diſtinguiſh 
the preterit from the participle, u than our — 
ane ne 1 10 bile „ ies ob ö 
Now; of the ine hörn of ſound above explain- 
ed, it, may be remarked by the way, that the 
firſt is characteriſtic of the Italian, the ſecond of 
the Spanith, the third of the Dutch, and perhaps 
of moſt of the Teutonic dialects; the fourth of 
the Englith, and the fifth of the French, whoſe 
| final 


Anal in and u, when not followed by a vowel, and 
whoſe terminations, ent and ant, are much more 
nazal than the g and nk of the Englith.! I fag 
pett too, both eee their tidy and from theii 


pable. There is perhaps no particular exeetlehct 
ol ſound in which it is not outdone by one ot 


oo more bluſter; but none of them is in 


an it in an the Tun 1 eobfts 
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evdntiched, ke French is the feaſt apa of - 
mat kind of imitation of which I have been ſpeak 


ing. On the other hand, 1 think, but in th 
opinion Lam not confident, that of all thoſe lan- 
guages the Englith is, on the whole, the moſt ca 


ether ef them, the Italian hath doubtleſs more 
ſweetneſo, the Spanith more majeſty, the German 


his refpe& ſo various as _ hunts ene and can. 


C1 

[+ 

& * x 1 * 4 + 5 1 
199 1 4 


. 8⁰ much for the properties in „ ne; that 1 0 


ſuſceptible of a kind of imitation by language, 


and the degree in which they are ſuſceptible. 


* 4 - Y a -. 
F 8 "< 
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Parr II. In what:  effeem ought this Kind of © 
imitation to'be held, and whe onght 7 to ad 


1 45 5 


eee 42016 bonn . 


'Ir remains now 7 to Confider N rank cp 
to be affigned to this ſpecies of beauty, and in 


— 


what caſes i it ought to be attempted. 


FEE #8: 3 3 9 19 „„ 
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As toꝰ the firſt of theſe inquiries, from whas 
hath been already ſaid it appears very plain, that 


the reſemblance or analogy which the ſound can 


be made in any caſe to bear to the ſenſe, is at 
beſt, when we conſider the matter abſtractly, 
but very remote. Often a beauty of this kind is 


more the creature of the reader's _ than me 


effect of the writer 8 neee oltre 


* So 2 ö 7271 ey Mt 
% * &. 


An 3 which. will aſſiſt us in 


determining this queſtion, is, that when the other 


properties of elocution are attained, the abſence 
of this kind of imagery, if I may expreſs it by 
ſo ſtrong a term, occaſions no defect at all. We 
never miſs it. We never think of it. Whereas 
an ambiguous,” obſcure, improper, languid, or 
inelegant expreſſion, is quickly diſcovered by a 
perſon of knowledge and tafte, and pronounced 


to be a blemiſh. Nor is this ſpecies of reſem- 


blance to be conſidered as on the ſame footing 


* 
— w K >> 9 — =on SE er I rene - Ke d — — — ny —__ — — — — 9 
— — aiig pon. — — — rr — age og ooo n_—s — — - — a 
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with thoſe ſuperior excellencies, the want of 
which, by reaſon of their uncommonneſs, is ne- 
ver cenſured as a fault, but which, when, preſent, 
give riſe to the bigheſt admiration. On the con- 
trary, not the abſence only, but even the attain- 
ment of this reſemblance, as far as it is attain- 
able, runs more riſk of paſſing unheeded than 

any other ſpeeies of beauty inthe ſtyle. I ought 
however to except from this, the imitation pro- 

dueed by the different kinds of meaſure in 
poetry; which; I acknowledge; is ſuffielently ob- 
ſervable; and hath a much ſtronger eſſect than 
any other whereof language alone is ſuſceptible: 
The reaſon why in other caſes it may ſo readily 
paſs unnoticed, is; that even the richeſt aid 
moſt diverſified language hath very little power, 
as hatk been ſhown already, in this particular. 
It is therefore evident, that if the merit of every 
| Kind of rhetorical excellence is t6 be afbertaintd 
by the effect, and I know of no other fandärd; 
td this ſpeties we can only align With juſtice UE 
very loweſt fark. It ought conſequently ever to 
$ive place to the other virtites and vrnaments 67 
elodution; and not they to it. 


As to the ether dubio, In what caſes it rh 
be Nan 16 aim at the Anilitude In Wund of 
Which 


ch 
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which 1 have Beth trerbing; eſe Gf Will Ape 
pear to SN Who atfEntively ednffders What bath 
been ready advaftsed an the WAFER, tb be cm- 
Partivel) fer.  FhtMy sh) EOrfiþficitoits Th 
proſe, umlels thoſe While end is to perfüade, 
and which Am at 4 Certain Vechemeree in Aytk 
and Tentirfient, Ihe Actefs to Eceinphty is Yes 
ſembfance. And even fn poetry it is only the 
m6R pathetic Pällages, and the deferiptive parts, 
to Which the beauty WhEredf T am fpeaking 
ſcems naturally Adapted. The critical ftyle, the 
argue; And dne didaetie, By ne Mika, 
fuit it. Vet it ny Ve Tala, that forte of che Ex- 
tilts 385 ½e Yithed fer eite ffüftrattoh of this 
ſübject, are tuken from writings ör the Kind fat 


mentioned, from Pope bn Critlciſm, And Vida 
on Poeſy. Butt it ina be bferved, mut the 


authors, in tHe ARSE Alfuded to, are difeourf. 
Ing n this Gery fübſect. An eempliftcatien 
bas therefore heceffäry in them, m order to 


convey to ther Vers A ame Idea of What 


they meat te ebend. 


1 Abr rürthek GPferve, that, geen 4 in theſe 


poetts Whkreih this Kind of Velemblatee id mot 


ſuitable, | it is only in a fey piſfiges, When föme- 
. =... 
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| thing more ſtriking than ordinary comes to be de- 


ſcribed, that it ought to be. attempted. , This 
beauty in language is not to be conſidered as 
bearing an analogy to dreſs by which the whole 


perſon is adorned, but to thoſe jewels, which are 


intended ſolely for the decoration of certain parts, 
and whoſe effect depends very much on their be- 
ing placed with jud gment. It is- an invariable 
rule, that in every poem and oration, whatever 
be the ſubject, the language, in the general tenor 
of it, ought to be harmonious and eaſy. A de- 
viation in a few particular paſſages may not only 
be pardonable, but even meritorious. Vet this 
merit, when there is a merit in introducing harſh 
ſounds: and - jarring numbers, as on ſome occa- 
ſions there doubtleſs i 1s, receives great relief from 
its cantrariety to the general flow- of the ſtyle. 
And with regard to the general flow, as J obſery- 


ed already, the rule holds invariably. - Suppot- 


ing the ſubject of the piece were the twelve 
labours of Hercules, ſhould the poet, in order 


to adapt his language to his theme, chooſe words 


of the moſt difficult utterance, and through the 
whole performance ftudiouſly avoid harmony 


5 and grace; far from ſecuring to himſelf admi- 


ration, he would not even be read, 


] sHALL 
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I $HALL only add, that though it is not pru- . 
dent in an author to gò a ſtep out of his way in 
queſt of this capricious beauty, who, when ſhe . 
does not act ſpontaneouſly; does nothing grace- 
fully, a poet in particular may not unreaſonably 
be more ſolicitous to avold her oppoſite, eſpe- 
cially in the expreſſion of the more ſtriking 


thoughts; as nothing in ſuch & caſe can be 


more ungraceful in the ſtyle, than when, either 
in ſound or in en it ſerves as 2 contraſt 
to the ſentiment. 


0 H A P. I. 
of Prvacity as + depend ng on the number 1 the . A 


- SEC TION. I. „e 
This 3 explai ned. and exemplified. 


HEN I entered on the ſubject of vivacity *,1 
5 obſeryedthat this quality of ſtyle might reſult 
either from a happy choice of words, from their 


number, or from their arrangement. The firſt 
have already diſcuſſed, and ſhown how words 
may conduce to vivacity, not only from their | 
ſenſe, whether they be proper or figurative, 
but alſo from their ſounxc 


® Book III. Chap. i. | 
3 | I cons 
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I cem vo te cenfiden how, far vivacity may 
| ke affected hy the number of the words. On this 
1 article it may he eſtabliſned as a maxim that. ad. 
4 its no exception, aud it is the onhy maxim 
=  Vhigh, this, article admits, that the. fewer” the 
F Wards are, provided, neither propxicty. nor per- 
ſpicuity be. violated, the expreſſion is always the 
Bore vid. * Brovity,” ſays, Shakeſpeare, Gh 
<«. the ſoul of wit. Fhus much is certain, 
that of whatever kind the fentiment be, witty, 
humorous, grave, animated, or ſublime, the more 
briefly it is expreſſed, the energy is the greater, 
0 or the ſentiment is the more enlivened, and the 

. | particular quality for which it is eminent, = 


i Barn (eye 


PP G AT IE WR ey 3, * e 


| | | AMONG . ancients the Lacedemonians were 
| g 1 the moſt remarkable for conciſenes. To uſe 
(| few words, to. ſpeak energetically, and to, be l 
eonig, were almoſt, ſynonymous. As when the 
as of the ſun, are collected intg the, foœus of 3 
. burning glaſs, the ſmaller. the, ſpot is which, ber 
ecives them, compared Vith the. furkace of the 
glafs, ths greater is the ſplendor ; ox.a5.in dif 
. tillatien, the. leſs the, quantity of ſpirit. is, chat is 
[ extracted by the ſtill, compared; with the guar | 
* „Hamlet 


tity 


Kn % © 


y 
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tity of kquor from which the extraction is made, 


the greater is the fxength ; ſo in exhibiting: our 


ſentiments by ſpeech, the narrower the compaſs 


the more enqrgetic' is the exprefiion.  Accord- 
ingly. we thall find; that the very ſame ſentiment 
expreſſed! diffuſehy, will be adminted barely to 
be juſt; ere eher ne "wa mon as 


* 


To a to peo famous anfwer re- 
turned by the Counteſs of Dorſet, to the letter 
of Sir Joſeph Williamſon, ſeeretary of Nate to 
Charles the Second, nominating. to her a mem+ 
ber for the boroygh of Appleby, is an excellent 
illuſtration of this doctrine. | * have been bul> 


lied,“ fays her ladyſhip, 4 by-an uſurper, 


* have been neglected by a count, but L will oo 


be dictated to by a ſubject, your mag tha'n 


« ſtand “.“ If we conſider the Meaning, oh 
is mention made here of two facts, which it was 


impoſſible that any body of common ſenſe, in 
this lady's circumſtances, ſhould not have ob- 
ſerved, and of a reſolution in conſequence. of 


theſe, which it was natural for every perſon who 


had a reſentment of bad uſage to make. Whence 


bs eee and noble authors. 5 | 
4 then 


= 
Ws . A Wc 
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then reſults the vivacity, the fire which is ſo ma- 


nifeſt in the letter? Not from any thing extra- 
ordinary in the matter, but purely from the la- 
coniſm of the manner. An ordinary ſpirit would 
have employed as many pages to expreſs the ſame 
thing, as there are affirmations in this ſhort let- 
ter. The epiſtle might in that caſe have been 
very ſenſible, and withal very dull, but would 


never have been thought worthy of being record- 


ed as containing any ed uncommon, or g 
Jervang a render 8 nabe. 


Pu o 


P : 
o 3 3 * » 
; 1 * 
9 F 4.4 7 y s 4 


. + Or all e — none hath more ſuc- 


ceſsfully ſtudied conciſeneſs, or rendered it more 


conducive to viyacity, than Pope. Take the fol- 
lowing lines as one example of a thouſand-which 
might be produced from his writings :. 


See how the world its veterans rewards !. ; 


A youth of frolics, an old age of cards; ' | +, © 
Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no end; 1 4 75 
Voung without lovers, old without a Giend | Ties 
A fop their paſſion, but their prize a ſot; 

Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot 9. | 


N othing is more evident than that the de gal 
ſage may have great beauties and great blemiſhes, 
There is a monotony. in'the meaſure of the above 


_ quotation, (the lines being all ſo equally divided 


70 


Moral Eſſays, Ep. II. 
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by the pauſes) Itch would render it, if much 
longer, almoſt as tireſome to the ear as à ſpecch 
in a French tragedy; 3 beſides, the unvaried run of 


antitheſes through fire ſucceſſive lines is rather 


too much, as it gives an MF of quaintneſs to the 
whole. Vet that there is A great degree of lire 
lineſs in the expreſſion is undeniable. This ex- 
cellence is not, I acknowledge, to be aſcribed 
ſolely to the brevity. Somewhat is doubtleſs. im- 
putable both to the words themſelves and to their 
arrangement; but the firſt mentioned i is Aill the 
principal cauſe. The trope in the fifth line their 
paſſion, for the object of their paſfon, conduceth to : 
vivacity, not only as being a trope, but as ren- 
dering the expreſſion briefer, and thereby. more 


nervous. Even the omiſſion of the ſubſtantive 
verb, of the conjunctioms, and of the perſonal 


pronouns, contribute not 2 little to the fame end. 
Such ellipſes are not indeed to be adopted into 


_ proſe, and may even abound too much i in verſe. 
This author in particular hath ſometimes. ex- 


ceeded in this way, and hath ſacrificed both per- 
ſpicuity and a natural ſimplicity of expreſſion, to 
the ambition of ſaying a great deal in few words. 
But there is no beauty of ſtyle for which one may 
not pay too high a price. And if any price 
ought to be deemed too high, either of theſe cer- 
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 taiply ought; eſpecially. perſpicuity, becauſe t 


i this n ane 18 an ee e n. 


Pao PR LETY may . be 8 vio- 
lated. An improper 'exprefiigg max have va 
city, which, if we, ſhould reduces the” words to 
grammatical carreapels, would. be annihilated. 
Shakeſpeare a in me tae nn 
1 For inſtange, W il d. 

And eee 1 

N. Mo er with, vs ip a dapble ſenſe , 


eep the word of rome to our _ 
Aud break it i our WE 7. | 


In another Place, 5 


t is a cu 
ore honour di in the breach than the ebjervance 7. 


David's accuſation of Joab, that he hed fhed the 
blood of war. in Peace ct. or what Solomon ſays of 
the. virtuous woman, that Jpg eateth not: the bread 
of idleneſs ll, ſerve alſo to yerify the ſame remark, 
Every body ungerſtangs theſe exprefligns z eyary 
body: 52k knows Engliſh, percęi ves an impro- 
piety. in them, which it is. perhaps impoſſible to 
mend Lee deſtr W theix energy **. But 

| Ty a beauty 

Ade. +. Hawlet,- + kus 5. Prov. XIxi. 37. 

* Fhg Hghraiſm in eagh, of: theſe quptaziogs from ſeripture 


equllitutes the peculiarity z and as the reaſons are nearly equal 
with 


l. 


F : 
. 
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2 beauty that is -unperceivable':is no beauty. 
Without perſpicuitx, words are not ſigus, they 
t ſounds f akin s beati h 

are emp . ln I „beating the. dir. 
with regard, 1 4 Sed age» $5: qithes hitting o 
reje&ting an oriental idjom, the the obſer vatiap will equally ate} 
pro European tongues nto which the Bible is tranſlated. 

A ſcrupulous. attention to the purity./ of the language into 
which the e is made, myſt afiep hort the, energy. of 
the expreſſion, Saci, y who, in hjs, tranſlation hath been too 
ſolicitous to frenchify the ſtyle of ſcripture, hath made von- 


3 


ſenſe of: the firſt paſſage, and ( ſay the. Ka hath greatly 


ar e ie e. ne firſt, bs ep in fuck 2 mage 
ner as implies that Jeab had killed Abger and Amaſa oftener 
than once. Ayant 'repandu leur fog” (le lang d Abner et 
ꝙAmaſa) 4 durant la paix, comme il avoit fait, durant la 
ee, A; terribly. wan dn Je 

And thrice he routed. all his foes, and thrice he flew the : Oaige i” 
The other aſſage he renders, ** Elle | n'a, point mange ſon 
« pain dans Poiſiveté.? The meaning is very indiſinetſ ex- 
preſſed here, Can 4 ſuggatd be laid n b ighs, When eating? 
or does the molt indyrions Giſpphtion, require. that, ip the ay 
eating one ſhould be employed in { Pant elſe ? 
tranſlation as this, is 'too ſtee to exhibit the ſiyle of the 


original, tog Metal to: expfeſa the, ſenſe, apd. therefore. in vor 
lucky en ugh to kit neither. 1205 hath cee bettet | 

both. The laſt he render literally as we do, and t 00 
in this manner, * Spandendo in tempo di pace, 1 ſangus 
* 66.6 (pang, iy bisl: Thy clearly enough eli 


the ſenſe, and i is ſufficiently literal, The weaning 0 of the othes 
paſſage ſtripped of the idiom, and rk in plain *Eogliſh, is 
neither more nor leſs than this, . She eateth not the bread which 
** ſhe hath h not earned,” In mapy caſes it may be difficylt to 9 
whether propriety or energy ſhould have the preference, I thi 
It fafer in every dybjous caſe tg. ſefurg the former, | 
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and the moſt fluent declaimer i 78 but a8 a —_ 


ing braſs and a amn 20011} 


| OS | " 5 
2114 od 2 QI 54 1 1712 312 


. there is a ſort and a EDD of obſcurity 
which ought not to- be conſidered as falling under 
his cenfure. 5 3 Tpeak. not of thoſe! ſentences 
whercin more 18 meant than meets the ear, the 
literal meaning being intended purely to fuggeſ 
a farther meaning, which the ſpeaker had chiefly 
in vicw. I gave ſome examples in this way, 
when on the ſubject of perſpicuity, and Thowed 
that they are not to be regarded. as exceptions 
from the rule *. But what 1 here principally al- 
lude to, is a ſpecies of darkneſs, if I may call it 
fo, reſulting from an exceſs of vivacity and con- 


ciſeneſs, which to a certain degree, in ſome ſorts 
of compoſition, is at leaſt pardonable. In, the 


ode, for inſtance, the enthuſiaſtic fervour of the : 
poet naturally carries him to overlook thoſe mi: 
nuteneſſes in language, on which perſpicuity very 


much depends. It is to abruptneſs of tranſition, 
boldneſs of figure, laconiſm of expreſſion, the 


congenial iſſue of that frame of mind in which 


the piece is compoſed, that we owe entirely. the 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. e eee 


Hence proceeds a character of the writing, which | 


2 2 & * Book II. Chas; = Sect. 2, : | | 
| ; may 


* 
8 i * 
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may not unhappily be expreſſed in the min ol 
Milton, ,** Dark, with excaſfive bright. I hays 
compared viyacity produged .by; a happy con- 
ciſeneſs, to the ſplendour occaſioned. by con- 
centring ſunbeams into a little ſpot. Now, if by 
means of this the light: is rendered dazzling. it is. 
nomorea fit medium for viewing an object in, than. 
too weak a light would be. Though the cauſes 
be contrary, the effects are in this reſpect the 


fame. Objects in both are ſeen indiſtinctiy. But 


the caſes to which this eee is applicable, 


are extremely few. : 


IxpzzD,, the pa manner in any form i is 
not alike adapted. to every ſubject. There are 
ſome ſubjects which it particularly ſuits. 5 For 
example, the dignity and authority of the pre- 
ceptive ſtyle receives no ſmall luſtre from bre- 
vity. In the following words of Michael .to 
Adam, how many important leſſons are couched 
in two lines? 


Nor love thy life nor e but 1 * li-ſt, 
Live well; how long, or ſhort, permit to Heaven *, i 


The aphoriſtic ſtyle, and the proverbial, receive 
likewiſe confiderable ſtrength from the laconic 


manner. Indeed theſe. two ſtyles differ from 


? 2 3 443 4 


12 


2 3 Lot. 


each 


* 
. 
10 
1 
4 
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each other only 4s the one conveys the Biſes- 


verics in folence, aud the bitter the —— 


common Rfe. In S ffts detlkched thotghts de 
find u feu ſpecimefs er this männef. “ Thi 

< power of fortune is bnd BY che Wilcrabte, 
& the happy afcribs all their fectfi to merit. = 
+ Bhefy matt deffres to lite Tong, But no men 


4 Wau be did. . A mer män is a man ar 


4 nasty ideas. The flüggard,“ Haith Solo- 
mon, „ hideth his Hand in Nis Bofdmny dt Stiel 
« eth him to bring it to his nröuth v. Te 
« defire of the ſlothful killeth Kit, or Nis Rand 


« refuſe to labour 7.“ A fool,” ſays the ſon 


of Sirach, “ travaileth with 4 word, as à Woman 
* in labour of a child r.“ It 7s indeed trite; 


that a great degree of conbifeneft if ſcarcely At- 


taindbie unless the Hyle be Rgträtie; büt it b 
alto true, that the Vivacity of the eK preffiön is 


; "bt 6 de attfibtuted roy ks the fighte, büt 


partly to the brevity 6-caftohed by the Ag bit, 
But though the combination of the Rguratite 
with the conelfe is very cbminon, it s höt ne⸗ 
ceſſary. This will appear from ſome of the ex- 
amples already given, wherein, though we dit. 


COVer A a happy compfehention of 3 a great deal of 


4 0 ©v "Tx kadds rents 


meaning in little compaks, there is neither trope 


nor 
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nor figure. Nor indeed is there tither of theſe, 


in che picture that Swift gives of himſelf, where, 
he ſays; ©* I xm tov proud to be viing” in which 
implicity; perſpicuity, and vivacity;/ are All ap 


pily united. An inferior writer, in attempting 


to delineate fully the fame enafattery, would have 


employed rhany ſentences, and not have fad 


near fo much. Further, the writer on politics 
often avaik himſelf of a ſententibus concifeneſs 
which adds no little energy to the ſentiments he 
unfolds. Of the ſucceſsful application of brevity 
in this way, we have an excellent model in the. 
ſpirit of laws. It hath no bad effect, if uſed 


| ſparingly, « even in a narrative, 


On the her IF the kin If ating nch 
are lels füfteptibte of this öffamett, ar the de- 


fcriptive; ine Pathetle, tHe Yeclittiatory, ehe- 
cially the aft. it is VeRded much ftöte fuſtable 


in Writing tra f ſpea king: A Fader äs the 


command 6f His Une, he may tedd fat of lw, 
as he finds convenient; he can perũiſe 1 feHt ee 
a ſecond time when neceſſary, or lay down the 


The went, with, vici, of Cefar ae hence its princi- 
pit bean j 7 traffic; 1 5240; 7 dei, is fit Equst. 80 


{mall a circumſtance, as the repetition of the pronoun, with- 
out which the ſentehte in our lang . would appear maimed, 
ar £68 Fan l e) AN: | 


book 
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book and think. But if, in haranguing to the 

people, you compriſe a great deal in few words, 
the hearer muſt have uncommon quickneſs of ap. 
prehenſion to catch your meaning, before you 
have put it out of his power, by engaging his 
attention to ſomething elſe. In ſuch orations, 
therefore, it is particularly unſeaſonableiz/and by 


conſequence, it is, in all kinds of writing ad- 


dreſſed to the people, more or leſs ſo, as they 


Partake my or leſs * papulir declamation, - 


— 


4 


Scr ron 1. 12 
"The print Fo offences againf brevity conf dered. 


Bur though this energetic brevity is not 


adapted alike to every ſubject, we ought, on every 


ſubject, to avoid its contrary, a languid redun- 
dancy os words. It. Is, ; ſometimes Aren to be 


4 1 


fore. now conſider ſome of the 1 fault 


againſt that quality of tle of which I have 
been treating. ub at reins eirec 


%. 


"Pant . 5 7 e. 


T HE firſt 1 ſhall ads: notice of-i is the tautelogy, 
which is either a repetition of the fame ſenſe in 


different words, « or a repreſentation of any thing | 
as 


night haye been uſed, but not both. 
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as the cauſe, condition, or conſequence of itſelf. 


Of the firſt, which is alſo the leaſt, take the fol⸗ 


lowing example from Addiſon: 


The dawn | is overcaſt — morning " ablling 
And——heavily i in clouds brings on the day — 


Here the ſame thought i is repeated thrice in dif- 
ferent words. Of the laſt kind I ſhall produce a 


ſpecimen from Swift. look upon it as my 


duty, ſo far as God hath enabled me, and as 
long as I keep within the bounds of truth, of 


duty, and of decency “ It would be ſtrange 


indeed that any man ſhould think it his duty to 
tranſgreſs the bounds of duty. Another example 
from the ſame hand you have in the words which 
follow: “So it is, that I muſt be forced to get 


Ns home, partly by ſtealth, and partly by force g. 1 


© How many are there,” ' ſays Bolingbroke, 
* by whom theſe tidings of good news were ne- 
* heard 9?“ This 1s fidings of tidings, or 
news of neuss. Never did Atticus ſucceed bet- 
ter in gaining the univerſal love and eſteem of 
* all men N.“ Either of the two words in italics 


%. 


** „ — 


N Ci 5 Licks to Lord TEE t Letter to Sheridan, | 


I Ih. Fr. 38. -. q Spectator, No. 467. Z. . 


o 
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II is alſo confidered as of the nature of tau- 


> tology, to lengthen a ſentence by coupling words 
. altogether or nearly ſynonymous, whether they 
1 be ſubſtantives or adjectives, verbs or adverbs. 


This fault is very common, and to be found 
even in our beſt writers, * In the Attic com- 


. 1 | 7 monwealth,“ 9 days Doctor Swift, © it was the 
6 4 7 « privilege and birthright of every citizen. and 
Þ ; ee hoet, to rail aloud and in public *,” —If he had 
| a | | ſaid ſimply, Fe In the Attic een, it was 
| | | « the privilege of every citizen, to rail in pub- 

| * lic,” —the ſentence would have loſt nothing of 
| b ö | theſenſe. Anditisan invariable maxim, that words 

ö ; 1 which add nothing to the ſenſe or to the clear 
neſs, muſt diminiſh the force of the expreſſion, 


There are certain ſynonymas which it is become 
\ cuſtomary with ſome writers regularly to link 
together; inſomuch that a reader no ſooner 
meets with one of them, than he anticipates the 
5 introduction of its uſual attendant. It is needleſs 
| to quote authorities, I ſhall only produce a few 
of thoſe couples which are wont to be thus con- 
joined, and which every Englith reader will re- 
collect with caſe. Such are, plain and evident, 
| clear and obvious, worſhip and. adoration, pleaſure 
5 : aud Satisfaction, bounds and limits, ſaſpicion and 
FY * Preface tg the Tale of a Tab. 
„ f VV Jealouj, 
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jealouſy, courage and reſolution, intent; and pur 
poſes. The frequent recurrence of ſuch phraſes 
is not indeed more repugnant to vivacity than it 

is to __—_ of 5 5 : 


bort is e no oceation on ETA ſynonys 
mous words may be uſed properly? I anſwer, _ 
There are two occaſions; and I do not at preſent _ 
recollect any other. One is, when an obſcurer 
term, which we cannot avoid employing, on ac» 
count of ſome connection with what either pre- 


cedes or follows, needs to be explained by one 


that is clearer. The other i is, when the language 
of the paſſions is exhibited. Paſſion naturally 
dwells on its object: the impaſſioned ſpeaker al- 
ways attempts to riſe in expreſſion; but when 
that is impracticable, he recurs to repetition 
and ſynonymy, and thereby in ſome meaſure 
produces the fame effect. The hearer perceiy- 
ing him, as it were, overpowered by his ſubject, 
and at a loſs to find words adequate to the 


| firength of his feelings, is by ſympathy carried 
along with him, and enters into all his ſentiments. 


There is in this caſe an. expreſſion in the very 


effort ſhown by recurring to fFnonymas, which 


ſupplies the deficiency in the words themſelves... 
Bolingbroke exclaims in an invective againſt the 
„ times, 
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trmes, © But all is little, and low, and mean 
% among us *.” It muſt be owned, that there 


is here a kind of amplification, or at leaft a 
ſtronger expreſſion of indignation, than any one 


of theſe three epithets could have effected alone; 
yet there is no climax in the ſentence, and in 
this metaphorical uſe of the words, no ſenſible 
difference of fignification ꝓ. But every body 


muſt perceive that this manner ſuits only the po-' 


pular and declamatory ſtyle, and that in thoſe 
compoſitions which admit no enn of the 78 N 


thetic, it Nhe place. OO RE Hd 


1 0nr82vs farther,” this un adjcfiting Wei 1. 


ſubſtantive will ſometimes include a tautology. 


This happens when the former expreſſes nothing, 


but what is implied in the fignification of the lat- 


ter. Let them,” ſays the Craftſman, ** throw 
as much foul dirt at me as they pleaſe ꝓ. Of 
the ſame ſtamp are, the verdant green, the vn. 
brageous ſhade, the ſylvan foreft, expreſſions. not 
frequently to be met with, except perhaps in the 
writings of ſome of our minor Noe. ang * 


* Spirit of Patriotiſm, 


| + In theſe words of Cicero concerning  Cailins) Abit, 
d exceſlit, evaſit, erupit,” there is a ſtronger ae, of 
triumph than in any of chem fingly, | 

Þ Ns 232, 
prefer 
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greſors, ftandard-pattern, ſubjett-matter, and ſome 


few, are much commoner, but deſerve to be 
exploded for the ſame reaſon. 


La sI v , in iy wal ſingle words there. is ſo 
much of the appearance of tautology, that they 
ought i in proſe at leaſt to be avoided. Such are, 
Myfi-higheft, worſer, lefer, chiefeft, extremeſt ; 
for Meft- -high, worſe, leſs, chief, extreme. The 
firſt occurs often in the tranſlation of the pſalms 
inſerted in the liturgy, and has thence acquired 
' ſomething venerable in its appearance“; the ſe- 
cond, though uſed in Shakeſpeare's time, is at 
preſent obſolete. I know not why the other 
three have not before now ſhared the ame fate. | 


PART. II. Pleonaſm. 


ANOTHER treſpaſs againſt this ſpecies of viva- 
city is the pleonaſm, which implies barely ſuper- 


* It is to this, I think,” ſolely that the approbation of 
thoſe whoſe ears are accuſtomed to that expreſſion in public 
worſhip, is to be aſcribed, and not as Dr, Lowth ſuppoſes, 


'[Introd, Adject.] to a ſingular propricty from the ſubject to 


which it is applied, the Supreme Being, who 1s higher than 
the higheſt. For if this reaſon were good, we ſhould alfo 
find a ſingular propriety in the phraſes moft wi/e?, and meſt- 
beſt, when applied to God, becauſe he is as certainly wiler 
than the wiſeſt, and better than the beſt. By the tame rule 
be Supremeft Being would be a title much more em Phatical 
than the 1 Being. 


0 T3 TT fluity, 
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fluity, or more than enough. Here, though the 


words do not, as in the tautology, repeat the 
ſenſe, they add nothing to it. For inſtance, 
They returned back again to the ſame city from 


5% whence they came forth ;” inſtead of They 
returned to the city whence they came.“ 


The five words back, again, ſame, from, and forth, 

are mere expletives. They ſerve neither for or- 
nament nor for uſe, and are therefore to be re- 
garded as encumbrances. I went home,“ fays 
the Guardian, ** full of a great many ſerious re- 
5 flections“;“ much better, full of ſerious re- 
« flections.” If he happens,” ſays the Spee- 
tator, * to have any leiſure upon his hands +. * 
To what purpoſe upon his hands? ** The ever- 
* laſting club,” ſays the ſame author, * treats all 
* other clubs with an eye of contempt ;“ for 
„ treats all other clubs with ' contempt.” To 
treat with the eye, is alſo chargeable with impro- 


priety and vulgariſm. Flavia, who is the 


* mamma,“ ſays the Tatler, © has all the charms 
and deſires of youth ſtill about her g. 2 
two laſt words are at leaſt upethuous | 


bs phraſe as this, . 1 wrote a letter to 
« you yefterday,” the French critics would find 


Re, 34 f Ne. 43. f Ne. 73 Ne. * 
| OG, 2 Pleo 


eve 
an 
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a pleonaſm + becauſe it means no more than 
what is clearly - expreſſed ' in theſe words, I 
wrote to you yeſterday.” Yet in the laſt 


form there is an ellipſis of the regimen of the 
active verb; and one would imagine, that the 
ſupplying of an ellipſis could never conſtitute a 
pleonaſm, It is at leaſt certain, that where the 


ſupply is ſo unneceſſary, as it is here, it is better 


to follow the uſual mode of ſpeaking. But when 
any additional circumſtance requires the inſertion 
of the noun, the niceſt judge will not condemn 
the expreſſion as pleonaſtic ; as, * 1 wrote you 
a long letter yeſterday.” * This is the third 


© letter I have written you on the ſame ſabjea 1 2 


71 


Ir may not be improper here to remark, that 


every word that is accounted an expletive, doth 


not always oonflitute a pleonaſm. For example, 


It deſerves our notice, that on. this arkichs, the idiom 
of the tongue hath great influence, inſomueh that an ex- 
preſſion in one language may contain a pleonaſm, which, if 


literally tendered into another, would expreſs no more than 


is quite neceſſary, Thus the phraſe in French, “ II loi 
donna des coups de /a main,” is pleonaſtic ; but there is 
no pleonaſm in thefe wards in Engliſh, © He gave him blaws 
with bis hand.” On the contrary, « II lui donna des 
4 coups de main,” is proper in French. He gave him 
* blows with hand,” is deſective in Englith, © Tac ſenſe, buws. 
ever, may be expreſſed in our language with equal propriety: 
and greater brevity in this manner, He gave him handy bows,” 
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the do and the did, as the ſigns of the tenſes, are 
Frequently neceſſary, and ſometimes emphiatical 


The idiom of the language renders them for the 


moſt part neceſſary in negation and interroga- 
tion; and even in affirmation they are found in 
certain circumſtances to give an emphaſis to the 
expreſſion. For inſtance, ** Did I object to this 
«© meaſure formerly? I do object to it ſtill. Or 
* What I did publicly affirm then, Ido affirm 
„% now, and I will affirm always.” The con- 
traſt of the different tenſes in theſe examples, is 
more preciſely marked by ſuch: monoſyllables, 


as are intended fingly to point out that circum- 


ſtance, than they can be by the bare infections 
of the verb. The particle there, when it is not 
an adverb of place, may be conſidered as a kind 


- of expletive, ſince we cannot aſſign to it a ſepa- 
rate ſenſe. Nevertheleſs it is no pleonaſm; for 


though it is not eaſy to define in words the im- 
port of ſuch terms, yet if the omiſſion of them 


make the expreſſion appear either ſtiff or defec - 


tive, they are not to be regarded as uſeleſs., 


LasrLy, | ſhall obſerve on this ſubject, that 


as there are ſome ſingle words, wkich have 1 


know not what air of tautology, there are ſome 
alſo which have a pleonaſtic appearance, Such 


5 | are 


1 "FX MW m;, d ¼ OO IO ¶ ůùʃ ©  ODIEs 23 
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are the following, unto, until, ſelframe, e 
devoid, deſpoil, diſannul; .oftentimes, - nowadays, 
_ downfall, furthermore, wherewithal ; for to, till, 
ſame, ſquare, void, ſpoil, annul, often, now, fall, 
further, wherewith. The uſe of ſuch terms many 
writers have been led into, partly from the diſ- 
like of monoſyliables, partly from the love of 
variety. The laſt end it hardly anſwers; as the 
ſimple word is ſtill included; and as to the firſt, 
E am perſuaded that this diſlike hath carried 
ſome modern writers to the other extreme, and, 
I imagine, the worſe extreme of the two. It 
hath proceeded on an opinion, which I ſhall af- 
terwards evince to be erroneous, that a frequent 
recurrence of monoſyllables is inconfiftent with 
harmony. However, with regard to the words 
ſpecified, it would not be right to preclude en- 
tirely the uſe of them in poetry, "where the 
thackles of metre render variety more neceſſary, 
but they ought to be you very ſparingly, on at 

all, in "OO 
IT is worth while to remark, that the addition 
of a ſhort ſyllable to the termination of a word, 
when that ſyllable hath no ſeparate ſignification, 
doth not exhibit the appearance of à pleonaſm, 
which any ſyllable prefixed, or a long one add- 
T : as 
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ed, never fails to exhibit. Thus mountain, fun- 


tain, meadow, valley, iſland, climate, are as good 


as mount, fount, mead, vale, i/le, clime, and in many 


eaſes preferable. Indeed the words fount, mead, 
pale, and clime, are now almoſt confined to 


poetry. Several adjectives may in like manner 
be lengthened by the addition of an unaccented 
ſyllable, as eccleſiaſtical, aftronomical, philoſophi- 
cal, grammatical, from ecclefiaftic, aſtronomic, Pi- 
loſophic, grammatic; in all which, if the choice 
be not a matter of abſolute indifference, it may 
at leaſt be determined by the ſlighteſt conſidera · 
tion of variety or of ſound. Sometimes cuſ- 


tom inſenſibly aſſigns different meanings to ſuch | 


different formations, as in the words comic and 
comical, tragic and tragical, politic and political. 
Though the words here coupled were at firſt 
equally ſynonymous with thoſe before mentioned, 


they are not entirely ſo at preſent. Tragic de- 


notes belonging to tragedy ; tragical, reſembling 
tragedy, The like holds of comic and comical, 


We ſay, the DEE muſe, the comic muſe ;” and 
* a tragic poet, for a writer of tragedy, *q 


© comic poet,” ' for a writer of comedy; but [ 


% theard. 2 tragical ſtory,“ for a mournful ſtory, | 


and ** I met with a comical adventure,” for a 
droll adventure. We ſay, * a pulitic man,” for 
_— * 
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an artful fellow ; but a political writer, for a 
writer on politics. There is not, however, 
à perfect uniformity in ſuch applications, for 
we conſtantly uſe the phraſe the body politic,“ 
and not political, for the civil ſociety. On the 
whole, however, it would- ſeem that what is af- 
fixed, eſpecially when unaccented, is conceived 
as more cloſely united to the word, than what is 
prefixed is conceived to be. In this laſt caſe the 
ſupernumerary ſyllable,” if it make no change on 
the ſignification, always conveys the notion of 
an nn 0 is not PI" in the en 
Bur before I "qt this ſubject; it will not be 
beſide the purpoſe to obſerve, that there are 
caſes in which a certain ſpecies of pleonaſm may 
not only be pardonable, 'but even have a degree 
of merit. It is at leaſt intitled to indulgence, 
when it ſerves to expreſs a pertinent earneſtneſs 
of affirmation on an intereſting ſubject, as in 
phraſes like theſe, © We have ſeen with our eyes, 
„we have heard with our ears, which perhaps 
are to be found in every language * Again, in 
poetical deſcription, where the fancy 1s addreſſed, 
epithets which would otherwiſe be accounted ſu- 
perfluous, if uſed moderately are not WHNOWE 


* Vocemque his auribus bat. VI . ante vculos * meo⸗. 


8 | eſſect. 
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effect. The azure heaven, the filver moon, the 
bluſhing morn, the ſeagirt ie. Homer abounds 
1n ſuch. They often occur alfo in ſacred writ, 
The warm manner of the ancient Orientals, 
even in their proſe-compoſitions, holds much 
more of poeſy, than the cold proſaic diction of 
us moderns and Europeans. A ſtroke of the pen · 
cil, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, is almoſt always 
added to the arbitrary fign, in order the more 
ſtrongly to attach the imagination. Hence it is 
; not with them, the beaſts, the birds, the fiſh, the 
heaven, and the earth; but the beaſts of the field, 
the birds of the air, the fiſh of the ſea, the heaven 

| above, and the earth beneath. But though in der- 
tain caſes there is ſome indulgence given to terms 
which may properly be ſtyled pleonaftic, I ſcarce 
think that an epithet which is merely ane 
cal, is in any caſe tolerable. 


PART UI. 22 


Tu E third and laſt fault Iſhall mention again 
a vivid conciſeneſs is verboſity. This it may be 
thought coincides with the pleonaſm already diſ- 
cuſſed. One difference however is this; in the 


"fa we ads al. r . CC 


pleonaſm there are words which add nothing to i 
the ſenſe; in the yerboſe manner, not only ſingle 7 
: words, 
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words, but whole clauſes, may have a meaning. 
and yet it were better to omit them, becauſe what 
they mean is unimportant. Inſtead, therefore, 
ol enlivening the expreſſion, they make it lan- 
guiſh. Another difference is, that in proper 
pleonaſm a complete correction is always made 
by razing. This will not always anſwer in the 
verboſe "_— z It is often os to alter as well 

2s note; 


Ir. will not * improper here further to ob- 
ſerve, that by verbeſity I do not mean the ſame 
thing which the French expreſs by the word 
verbiage, as ſome perſons, miſled by etymology, 
may be inclined to think. By this term is com- 
monly underſtood a parade of fine words, plau- 
fibly ſtrung together, ſo as either to conceal a 
total want of meaning, or to diſguiſe ſomething 
weak and inconcluſive in the reaſoning. The 
former, with which alone we are here concerned, 
is merely an offence againſt vivacity, the latter 
is more properly a CI of the awe of 
rann, 


Oxt inflagce of a faulty exuberance of words 
is the i intemperate uſe of circumlocution. There 


are circumſtances wherein this figure. is allow. 
5 able; 
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able; there are circumſtances wherein it is 4 


beauty, there are circumſtances wherein it is 4 


blemiſh. We indulge it often for tlie ſake of 
variety, as when, inſtead of the women, an author 
ſays the fair ſex, or when inſtead of the ſun, a poet 

puts the lamp of day; we chooſe it ſometimes for 

the ſake of decency; to ſerve as à ſort of veil to 
what ought not to be too nakedly expoſed, or 
for the ſake of avoiding an expreſſion that might 


probably offend ®. Sometimes indeed propriety 


requires the uſe of circumlocution, as when 


Milton ſays of Satan, whe bad been thrown 


Mine times the ute bat dug ab. day ad %, 
20 Mortal Man, he with his horrid crew.” 247 1 68 At 7 bo 


Lay vanquiſh'd rolling in the fiery, gulf f. ER OR 


| 


To have ſaid nine days and nights, ae not e ; 
een proper, when talking of a period before the 5 
creation of the ſun, and conſequently before 


time was portioned out to any being. in that man- 
ver. Sometimes this figure ſerves, as it were ac- 
cidentally, to introduce a circumſtance which 


favours the deſign of the ſpeaker, and which 


to mention of plain purpoſe, without ap- 
parent neceſſity, would appear both impertinent 


and invidious. An example I ſhall give from 


® Soe Book III. Chap. I. Sect. 2. Part 3. + Paradiſe Loſt, B.t. 


: 


\ 


down headlong into hell, he Nn 


Ph Dal. 6 PSY 
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Swift, ** One of theſe authors (the fellow that was 
« pilloried, 1 have forgot his name) is ſo grave, 
« ſententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is 
« no enduring him.“ What an exquiſite au- 
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tonomaſia have we in this parentheſis! Yet he FE. | 
| hath rendered it apparently. novefkry by his ſay- | 
ing. 1 have forgot his name.” Sometimes even 


the vivacity of the expreſfion may be augmented 
by a periphraſis, as when it is made to ſupply the 
place of à ſeparate ſentence. Of this the words 
of Abraham afford an inftance : ** Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right ? The judge of 
all the earth is a periphraſis for Gon, and as it re- 
preſents him in a character to which the acting 
unjuſtly is peculiarly unſuitable, it ſerves as an 
argument in ſupport of the ſentiment, and is 
therefore conducive even to conciſeneſs. In this 
view we may conſider that noted circumlocation 
employed by Cicero, who, inſtead of ſaying - 
ſimply, Milo's domeſtics killed Clodius, ſays, | | 
They did that which every maſter would wiſh | 
his ſervants to do in ſuch an exigence 2. It is 
far from being enough to ſay of this paſſage, that 
it is an euphemiſm, by which the odious word 


* 
7 


M lente concerning the Sacramental Teſt, 
+ Gen, xviii, 25. LEI wo 
t © Fecerant id ſervi Milonis,—quod ſuos quiſque ſervos i in 
tali re -facere. voluiſſęt. Cicero Fro Milone. 
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killed is avoided. It contains alſo a powerful 
vindication of che action, by an appeal to the 
conſcience of every hearer, whether he would 
not have approved i it in his own caſe. But when 
none of theſe ends ean be anſwered by à peri- 
phraſtical expreſſion, it will inevitably. be re- 
garded as injuring the ſtyle by ſlattening it. Of 
this take the following example from the Specta- 
tor, I won't ſay, we ſee often, in the next tender 
© things to children, tears ſhed without much 
* grieving *:” The phraſe here employed ap- 
pears, beſides, affedted and far-fetched. | —— 
1 3 of. 1 in FR ayle 5 
when ſuch: clauſes are inſerted, as to a ſuperfi- 
cial view appear to ſuggeſt ſomething which 
heightens, but on reflection fre found to pre- 
ſuppoſe ſomething which abates the vigour of 
the ſentiment. Of this J ſhall give a ſpecimen 
from Swift: Neither is any condition of life 
« more honourable in the fight of God than 
* another, otherwiſe he would be a reſpecter of 
« perſons, which he aſſures us he is not . It is 
evident that this laſt clauſe doth not a little ener- 
vate the thought, as it implies but too plainly, . 
that without this aſſurance from God himſelf, 


N s. 95. | + Sermon on mutual al Subj io. * 
= 38 


on. I. 
we ſhould naturally conclude him to be of a 


character very different from x that here mae bim 
by * poo” on . 


1 


A- xin to this is the een acted of Yah: | 


ing every propoſition with aſſeverations. As 


ſuch a practice i in converſation more commonly | 


infuſeth a ſuſpicion of the ſpeaker's veracity, 
than it engages the belief of the hearer, it hath 
an effect ſomewhat ſimilar in writing. In' our 
tranſlation of the Bible, God is repreſented as 
ſaying to Adam, concerning the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, © In the day thou eateſt 
« thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die *.” The adverb 
ſurely, inſtead of inforcing, enfeebles the denun- 
ciation. My reaſon is the fame as in the former 
caſe, A ground of miſtruſt is infinuated, 'to 


which no affirmation is a counterpoiſe. Are 


ſuch adverbs then never to be uſed ? Not when 
either the character of the ſpeaker, or the evi- 
dence of the thing, is ſuch as precludes the ſmalleſt 
doubt. In other caſes they are pertinent enough. 
But as taſte itſelf is influenced by cuſtom, and 
as, for that reaſon, we may not be quick in dif- 
cerning a fault to which our cars have from our 
infaney been habituated, let us confder how it 


£244 34 2 Oe i. Wh | ö n 1 
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would affect us in an act of parliament, to read | 


that the offender ſhall for the firſt offence certainly 
be liable to ſuch a penalty, and. for the ſecond 
he ſhall ſurely incur ſuch another. This ſtyle 


would appear intolerable even to one. of ordinary 


diſcernment. Why? The anſwer. is obvious, 
It ill ſuits, the dignity of the Britiſh ſenate, to 
uſe a manner which ſuppoſes that its authority 
or power can be called in queſtion. That which 
hath miſled our tranſlators in the paſſage quoted, 
as in many others, hath. been, an attempt to ex- 
preſs the import of a hebraiſm, which cannot 
be rendered literally into any European tongue. 
But it is evident, that they have not fufficiently 
attended to the powers of the language which 
they wrote. The Engliſh hath. two futures, no 


inconſiderable advantage on ſome occaſions, both 


for perſpicuity and for emphaſis. T he one de- 
notes ſimply the futurition of the event, the other 
alſo makes the veracity and power of the ſpeak- 
er, vouchers of its. futurition. The former is a 
bare declaration; the latter is always in the ſe- 
cond, perſon and the third, unleſs when, uſed im- 


peratively, either a promiſe or a threatening. 


No language that I know, exactly hits this dif 
tinction but our own. In other languages yon 
muſt infer, not always infallibly, from the tenor 

| | f 104-0 
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of the ory, whether the future is of the one im- 


port or of the other; in Engliſh you find this 
expreſſed in the words *. Further, it was obſerv- 
ed, that affirmative adverbs are no leſs improper 
when doubt is entirely precluded by the evidence 
of the fact, than when it is prevented by the au- 
thority of the ſpeaker. I have given an example 
of the latter, and ſhall now produce one of the 
former. An Iſraelite informing David concern- 
ing Goliath, is repreſented in our verſion as ſay- 
| + This rekinbl bred perhaps a further illuſtration, add fn 
order to this it will be neceſſary to recur to ſome other lan- 
guage. The paſſage quoted is thus tranſlated into Latin by 


Caſtalio, Si ea veſceris, moritre. He judged right not to add 


cert? or prefecto even in Latin, Neither of theſe adverbs 
could have rendered the expreſſion more definite; and both 
are liable to the ſame exception with the Engliſh adverb 
farely, Vet take the verſion as it ſtands, and there is an 
evident ambiguity in the word morjere, It may be either 
the declaration of one who knew that there was a poiſonous 


quality in the fruit, and meant only to warn Adam of his 


danger, by repreſenting the natural conſequence of eating it; 
or it may be the denunciation of a legiſlator againſt the tranſ- 
preſſion of his law, Every one who underſtands Engliſh, will 
perceive immediately, that, on the firſt ſuppoſition, he muſt 


render the words into our language, 4% If thou eat thereof, 
thou vile die; and on the ſecond ſuppoſition, he muſt 


render them, If thou eat thereof, thou Halt die,” If there 
be any thing emphatical in the original idigm, it ſerves here, 
in my opinion, to mark the diſtinction between a ſimple decla- 


ration and the ſanction of a law; which are raf diſtin- 


guiſhed in our tongue by the two futures. 
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ing, &« Surely, to defy Iſrael is he come up FT.” 


Had the giant ſhown himſelf between the camps, 
and uſed menacing geſtures, or ſpoken words 
which nobody underſtood, this expreſſion would 


have been natural and proper. But no man 
could have talked in this manner who had him- 


ſelf been a witneſs that every day, for forty days 
ſucceſſively, this champion had given an open 


defiance to Iſrael in the moſt explicit terms, and 


in the audience of all the army. Such adverbs 
always weaken an aſſertion that is founded on the 
evidence of ſenſe, or even of unexceptionable 


teſtimony, and are ſuited only to caſes of con- 


jecture or probability at moſt. It requires a cer- 
tain juſtneſs of taſte to know when we have ſaid 
enough, through want of which, when we at- 
tempt to ſay more, we ſay leſs. 


Avoruznt of a 2 pretty ſimilar, 
and ariſing from a ſimilar cauſe, is the manner 
wherein our interpreters have attempted, in the 
New Teſtament, to ſtrengthen the negation, 
wherever the double negative“ occurs in the 
Greek, even in the moſt authoritative threaten- 
ings, by rendering it ſometimes 7 in 0 caſe, ſomes 


times in no Wiſe. It is evident that, in Lach i in- | 


4 88 


ſtances, neither of theſe phraſes expreſſeth more 
than the ſingle adverb not, and as they partake 
of the nature of circumlocution, and betray an 
unſucceſsful aim at ſaying more, they in effect 


debilitate the expreſſion. The words“ Ye ſhall 
« not enter the kingdom of heaven,” as they 


have more ſimplicity, have alſo, from the mouth 


of a legiſlator, more dignity and weight than 
* ye ſhall in no caſe,” or *in no wiſe enter into 
*« it,” as though there. were various ways and 


means of getting thither. The two negatives of 


the Greek are preciſely on the ſame footing with 
the two negatives of the French +, our ſingle 


particle not is a full equivalent to both, For 


ſhould a tranſlator from the French attempt to 
render every double negative by ſuch a periphra- 
ſis in Engliſh, his verſion would be juſtly ac- 
counted ridiculous. : e may be thought a 
conſequence of this doctrine, that the ſolemn 


proteſtation, ** Verily, verily, I ſay unto you,” 


ſo often adopted by our Lord, would rather 


weaken than enforce the ſentiment, But the caſe 


+ Ne pas or non point. sometimes the French uſe even 
three negatives where we can properly: employ but one -in 
Engliſh, as in this ſentence : * Je ze nie pas que je ne axe 


dit. do net deny that [ ſaid it.” I believe no man who 


underſtands both languages will pretend, that the egen here 
is expreſſpd more ſtrongly by them than by us. 
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is different. As theſe words enter not init the 
body of the propoſition, but are employed folely 
to introduce it, they are to be conſidered purely 
as a call to attention, ſerving not ſo much to af- 
firm the reality, as the importance of what Is to 
be ſaid. Or if they are to be underſtood as af- 
firming the reality, it is from this fingle confiders 
ow, becauſe ſaid by! SO.” a - 


FaDb, as another cauſe of a nguld verboſty, 
the loading of the ſtyle with epithets, when al- 
moſt every verb hath its attendant adverb, which 
may be called its epithet, and every ſubſtantive 
Its attendant adjective, and when both adjectives 
and adyerbs are often raiſed to the ſapertative de- 
gree. Epithets uſed ſparingly and with judg- 
ment, have a great effect in enlivening the ex- 
preſſion, but nothing has more of an oppoſite | 
tendency than a profuſion « of them. That ſuch 
profuſion has this tendency may be deduced, 
partly from a principle already mentioned, partly 
from a principle which 1 am going to obſerve. 
That already mentioned is is, that they lengthen 
the ſentence without adding proportionable 
firength. The other principle is, that the 
crowding of epithets into a diſcourſe, betrays 2 
Violent effort to my ebe extraordinary, 
. = and 
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and nothing is a clearer evidence of weakneſs 
than ſuch an effort when the effect is not corre- 
ſpondent. I would not, however, be underſtood 
to ſignify, that adjectives and adverbs are always 
to be regarded as mere epithets. Whatever is 
neceſſary for aſcertaining the import of either 
' noun or verb, whether by adding to the ſenſe, 


or by confining it, is ſomething more than a 


epithet, in the common acceptation of that term. 
Thus when I fay © the glorious Tun,” the word 


glorious is an epithet, becauſe it expreſſes a qua+ | 


lity, which, being conceived always to belong 
to the object, is, like all its other qualities, com- 
prehended in the name. But when I fay the 
* meridian ſun, the word meridian is not barely 
an epithet, becauſe it makes a real addition to 
the ſigaification, denoting the ſun in that ſituation 
wherein he appears at noon. The like may be 
ſaid of the ri/ing,” or © the ſetting ſun.” Again, 
when I ſay the towering eagle, I uſe an epi- 
thet, becauſe the quality towering may juſtly be 
attributed to all the kind ; not ſo when 1 ſay 
the golden eagle, becauſe the adjective golden 
ſerves to limit the ſenſe of the word eagle, to one 
ſpecies only, and is therefore in effect a part of 


the name. Let it not be imagined hence, that 


mere epithets are always uſeleſs. Though all the 
U 4 eſſential 
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eſſential qualities of a genus are included in the 
name, the ſcope of a diſcourſe often renders it 
important, if not neceſſary, that ſome particu- 


lar qualities ſhould be ſpecially attended to by 


the hearer. And theſe by conſequence require 
to be ſpecified by the ſpeaker, On the contrary, 
2 redundancy of theſe never fails to give a tire- 
ſome ſameneſs to the compoſition, where ſub- 
ſtantives and adjectives, verbs and adverbs, al- 


moſt invariably ſtrung together, offend not more 
againſt ce than againſt harmony and ele- 
Fance „ I nis vicious quality of Ole; is fome- 


I cannot he 10 thinking, that the heat paſſage, which 


Rollin has quoted from Maſcaron, as an example of ſtyle ele- 


vated and adorned by means of circumlocution and epithet, 
is juſtly exceptionable in this way. Le roi, pour donner 
« une marque immortelle de Peſtime et de Famitie dont il 


« honorcit ce grand capitaine CM. de Turenne), donne une 


«© place illuſtre a ſes glorieuſes cendres, parmi ces maitres de 


he la terre, qui conſervent encore dans la magnificence de leurs 
<< tombeaux une image de celle de leurs trones.”” The ting, 
that be may give an immortal mark of the efteem and friend. 


ſhip wherewith he honoured this great captain, gives an il· 
Uuſtrious place to bis glorious aſhes, among theſe maſſers of the 
earth, ewho ftill preſerue, in the magnificence of their tomb, an 
image of that of their thrones. Bel. Let. Liv. III. Chap. iii. 


Art. ü. +. 5. In the quirk ſucceſſion of ſuch yokemates 


1 * * 


rioad* he magnificent * there appears a ſtrong attempt 


towardg, the grand e which, after all, tereploates 7 in the 
tumig. : 


b 
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times denominated juvenility, as denoting imma- 
turity of judgment, or an inexperience like that 
which would make a man miſtake corpulency 
for the criterion of health and vigour. ' Beſides; 
in young writers, a certain luxuriance in words 
is nnn, As _ n EN 
Tuknz i is one Kind of compotition, the para- 
phraſe, of whoſe ſtyle verboſity is the proper 
character. The profeſſed deſign of the para- 
phraſt, is to ſay in many words what his text ex- 
preſſeth in few: accordingly, all the writers of 
this claſs muſt be at pains to provide themſelves 
in a ſufficient ſtock of ſynonymas, epithets, ex- 
pletives, circumlocutions, and tautologies, which 
are, in fact, the neceſſary implements of their 
ctaſt. b; took notice, when treating of the in- 
fluence which the choice of proper terms might 
have on vivacity, of one method of depreſſing 
their ſubject very common with theſe men, by 
generalizing as much as poſſible the terms uſed 
in the text. The particulars juſt now recited, 
are not only common with them, but effential 
to their work. I ſhall produce an example from 
an author, who is far from deſerving to be ac- 
counted either the moſt verboſe, or the leaſt ju- 
dicious of the tribe. But firſt, let us hear his 
| | text, 
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text, the words of Jeſus Chriſt. Therefore, 
„ whoſbever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
« doth them, I will liken him to a wiſe man, 
„ who built his houſe upon a rock; and the rain 
e deſcended, and the floods came, and the winds 
te blew, and beat upon that houſe, and it fell 
* not; for it was founded upon a rock *.“ Now 
let us hear the paraphraſt. Wherefore, he 
that ſhall not only tear and reteive theſe my 
* inſtruQions, but alſo remember, and confider, 
„ and practiſe, and live according to them; ſuch 
** a man may be compared to one that builds his 
* houſe upon a rock; for as a houſe founded 
* upon a rock, ſtands anſtaken and firm,' againſt 
all the aſſaults of rains and floods and ftorins; 
« {© the man who, in his life and converſation, 


„ actually practiſes and obeys my inſtructions, 


« will frmly reſiſt all the temptations of the devil, 
** the allurements of pleaſure, and the terrors of 


F perſecution, and ſhall be able to Rand in the | 


day of judgment, and be rewarded of God +,” 
It would be difficult to paint out a ſingle advantage 
which this wordy, not to ſay flatulent, interpreta- 
tion hath of the text. Is it more perſpicuous? It is 


much leſs ſo, although it is the chief, if not the ſole 


yad of this manner of writing, to remove every 


* Matt, vii. _ and * + Dr, Clarke. 


thing 
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thing that can darken the paſſage paraphraſcd, - 
ind to render the ſenſe as clear as poſſible. But 
leſt this cenſure ſhould be thought raſh, let it be 
obſerved, that two things are clearly diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the text, which are in themſelves certainly 
dininct, to hear the commands of our maſter, and 
to obey them. There was the greater need that 
this diſtinction mould be properly preſerved, be- 
cauſe it was the plain intention of the ſpeaker to 
contraſt thoſe who heard and obeyed, with thoſe 
who heard but obeyed not; as we learn from 
the ſimilitude contained in the two following | 
verſes ®, Yet this primary diſtinction is con- 
founded in the paraphraſe, by a multitude of 
words partly, ſynonymous, partly different” in 
ſignification. Thus, for whoſoever heareth. theſe 
ſayings of mine, and doth them; we have, him that 
hears, and recei ves, and remembers, and confi ders, 
and actually praiſes; and obeys theſe my infiruc- 
tions, and lives according to them. 1 might allege, 
as another inſtance of the want of perſpicuity, 
that the duty and the reward are firangely blend- 
ed throughout the whole. A deficiency of words 
is, no doubt, oftener than the contrary, a eauſe 
of obſcurity ; but this evil, as 1 had occaſion 
formerly to remark, may alſo be the effect of 


" > Verſes 26 and 27. 
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an exuberance. By a multiplicity of words the 
ſentiment is not ſet off and accommodated, but, 
like David equipt in Saul's armour, it is encum- 
bred and ee TT 


1 * is not ba RI or | ans the war 
conſequence reſulting from this manner of treat- 
ing ſacred writ. We are told of the torpedo, 
that it has the wonderful quality, of numbing 
every thing i it touches. A paraphraſe i is a tor- 
pedo. By its influence, the moſt vivid ſentiments 
become lifeleſs, the moſt ſublime are flattened, 
the moſt fervid chilled, the moſt vigorous ener- 
vated. In the very beſt compoſitions of this 
kind that can be expected, the Goſpel may be 
compared to a rich wine of a high flavour, di- 
luted in ſuch a quantity of water as renders it 
extremely vapid. This would be the caſe, if 
the paraphraſe (which is indeed hardly poſſible) 


took no tincture from the opinions of the para- 


phraſt, but exhibited faithfully, though inſi- 
pidly, the ſenſe of the evangeliſt. Whereas, in 
all thoſe paraphraſes we have had acceſs as yet 


to be acquainted with, the goſpel may more 


juſtly be compared to ſuch a wine, ſo much 


adulterated with a liquor of a very different taſte 


and quality, that little of its original reliſh and 
| propa 
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properties can be diſcovered. Accordingly, in 


one paraphraſe Jeſus Chriſt appears a bigot- 


ed Papiſt; in another, a flaming Proteſtant: in 


one, he argues with all the ſophiſtry of the Je- 


ſuit; in another, he declaims with all the fanati- 
ciſm of the Janſeniſt: in one, you trace the meta- 
phyfical ratiocinations of Arminius; in another, 
you recognize the bold conclufions of Gomarus; 
and in each, you hear the language of a man, who 


has thoroughly imbibed the ſyſtem of one or 


other of our chriſtian rabbis. So various and ſo 
oppoſite are the characters which, in thoſe per- 
formances, our Lord is made to exhibit, and the 


dialects which he is made to ſpeak. How differ- 
ent is his. own character and dialect from them 


all! If we are ſuſceptible of the impartiality re- 
quiſite to conſtitute us proper judges in theſe 
matters, we ſhall find in him nothing that can 
be thought to favour the ſubtle diſquiſitions of a 


ſect. His language is not, like that of all dog- 


matiſts, the language of a baſtard-philoſophy, 


which, under the pretence of methodizing reli- 


gion, hath corrupted it, and, in leſs or more, 
tinged all the parties into which Chriſtendom is 
divided. His language is not ſo much the lan- 
guage of the head as of the heart. His object is 
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not ſcience, but Wien : accordingly, his. dif- 


courſes an more in nen Wan! in pl 
K 


2 would not be underſtood e OY cently 


that paraphraſe can never be a uſeful mode of explication, 


though I own that, in my opinion, the caſes wherein it may 


de reckoned not improper, nor altogether unuſeful, are not nu- 


merous. As the only valuable aim of this ſpecies of comment - 
ary, is to give greater perſpicuity to an original work, ab- 
ſcurity is the only reaſonable plea for employing i it. When 
the ſtyle is very concife or figurative, or when there is ah 


| alluſion to cuſtoms or incidents now or here not generally 


known, to add as much as 1s neceſſary for ſupplying an ellip- 
fis, explaining an unuſual figure, or ſuggeſting an unknown 
fact, or mode alladed to, may ferve to render a' performance 
more intelligible, without taking much from its energy. But 
if the uſe and occaſions of paraphraſe, are only ſuch as haye 


been now repreſented, it is evicent that there are but a few 


books of ſcripture, and but certain portions of thoſe few, 
that require to be treated in this manner. The notions which 


. the generality of paraphraſts (I fay not all) entertain on this 


ſubject, are certainly very different. If we may judge from 
their productions, we ſhould naturally conclude, that they 
have conſidered ſuch a ſize of ſubjed matter (if T may be 
indulged this once in the expreſſion) as affording a proper 
foundation for a compoſition of ſach a magnitude; and have 
therefore laid it down as a maxim, from which in their 
practice they do not often depart, that the moſt commodi- 

ous way of piving to their work the extent Propoſed, is 
that equal portions of the text ( perſpicuous or obſcure it mat- 
ters not) ſhould be ſpun out to equal length. Thus regarding 
only quantity, they view their text, and parcel it, treating 1 it 
in much the ſame manner as goldbeaters and wiredrawers 
treat the metals on which their art is employed, 92 
Bur 
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Bur I have digreſſed from my ſubject, and 
ſhall therefore return to it by obſerving, that 
another ſpecies of verboſity, and the only one 
which remains to be taken notice of, is a. pro- 
lixity in narration ariſing from the mention of 
unneceſſary circumſtances. Circumſtances may 


be denominated unneceſſary, either becauſe not 


of ſuch. importance as that the ſcope of the re- 
lation is effected by their being known, or be- 
cauſe implied in the other circumſtances xelated, 
An error of the former kind belongs properly to- 


the thought, of the latter to.the language. For 


the firſt, when it is habitual, a man is commonly 


ſtyled loquacious; for the ſecond, verboſe. Such 


a ſentence as the following would be an inſtance 


of the ſecond; for with the firſt. I am not þere 


concerned. On receiving this information, 
© he aroſe, went out, laddlen his horſe, mount- 


ed him, and rode to town.” All is implied in 


ſaying, On receiving this information, he rode 


e to town.” This manner, however, in a certain 
degree, is ſo ſtrongly characteriſtic of the uncul- 
tivated, but unaffected, ſtyle of remote ages, that 
in books of the higheſt antiquity, particularly 
the ſacred code, it is not at all ungraceful. Of 
this kind are the following ſcriptural phraſes, 


He lifted up his voice and wept.” She con- 


* ceived 
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© ceived and bore a ſon.” © He opened his 
* mouth and ſaid.” For my own part, I ſhould 
not approve the delicacy of a tranſlator, who, to 
modernize the ſty le of the Bible, ſhould repudi- 
ate every ſuch redundant circumſtance. It is 
true, that in ſtrictneſs thèy are not neceſſary to 
the narration, but they are of ſome importance to 
the compoſition, as bearing the venerable ſignature 
of ancient ſimplicity. And i in a faithful tranſſa · 
tion, there ought to be not only a juſt tranſmiſ- 
| fion of the writer's ſenſe, but, as far as is con- | 
fiſtent with perſpicuity and the idiom of the | 
tongue into which the verſion is made, the cha- | 


_ of the ſtyle ought to be preſerred. e 
1 © F 
| So much for the A e dy: con- il 
ciſeneſs, and thoſe blemithes in ſtyle which ſtand | 
in oppoſition to it, nter beonaſm. and a 
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of ne nature ame the! er 
„ HAD ee of ſentences." CO IHE! 
paris already” ſhowh 105 far Mattl 
depends either on the words themſelves, or 
on their number, I come now laftly to \ conſider 
how [ti 18 5 aifected by their ; Ar „ 
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"Tris, muſt be owhed, bath 4 very conider: 
able influence in all languages. and yet there is 
not any thing which it is more difficult to regu- 
late by general laws. The placing of the words in 
a ſentence reſembles in ſome degree the diſpoſi- 
tion of the figures in a hiſtory-piece. As the prin- 
cipal figure ought to have that ſituation in the 
picture which will at the firſt glance fix the eye 
of the ſpectator, ſo the emphatical word ought 


to have that place in the ſentence which will give 
it the greateſt advantage for fixing the attention 
of the hearer. But in painting there can rarely 
ariſe a doubt concerning either the principal 


figure, or the principal place, whereas here it is 
Vox. II. X _ other- 
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otherwiſe. In many ſentences it may be a queſ- 
tion, both what is the word on which the em- 
Phaſis ought to reſt, and. what is the. fituation 
which (to uſe the language « of painters) will give 
it the higheſt relief. In moſt caſes, both of ſim- 
ple narration and of reaſohing, it is not of great 
conſequence: to determine either point: in many 
caſes it is impoſſible... Beſides, in Engliſh, and 
other modern languages, the ſpeaker doth not 
enjoy that boundleſs latitude, which an orator o of 
i Athens or of Rome enjoyed, when haranguing 
1 | in the language of his country. With us, who 
j admit very few inflections, the conſtruction, and 
conſequently the ſenſe, depends almoſt entirely 


on the order. With the Greeks and the Romans, f 
Vho abound in inflections, the ſenſe oſten re- ] 
mains unalterable, in e ances you ne 0 
the . 0 
1 . ; "615 'B 745 | 14 oe 5 1 
i | 1 . the Mga deegtage which t. 
5 in this reſpect we Britons labour under, our lan- p 
| guage even here allows as mych liberty. as will, if 
N 8 ; we know how to uſe it, be of great ſervice for 
1 invigorating the expreſſion. It is true indeed, th 
that when neither the imagination nor the paſ- in 
i ions of the hearer are addreſſed, it is hazardous th 


in the ſpeaker 1 to ws from the practice which an 
general 
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generally obtains in the arrangement of the words; 
and that even though the ſenſe ſhould not be in 


the leaſt affected by the tranſpoſition. The tem- 
perament of our language is phlegmatic, like that 
of our climate. When, therefore, neither the 
lirelineſs of repreſentation, nor the warmth of 

paſſion, ſerve, as it were, to cover the treſpaſs, it 
is not ſafe to leave the beaten track. Whatever 


is ſuppoſed to be written or ſpoken in a cool and 


temperate mood, myſt rigidly adhere to the eſta- 
bliſhed order, which with us, as I obſerved, al- 
lows but little freedom. What i is ſaid will other- 


viſe . inevitably be expoſed. to the genſure of 


quaintneſs. and affectation, than which perhaps 
no cenſure can do greater prejudice ta an orator. 
But as it is indubitable, that in many caſes both 
compoſition and arrangement may, without in- 
curring this reproach, be rendered greatly ſub» 
ſervient to vivacity, I ſhall make a few obſerya- 


tions on theſe, which I . to illuſtrate with 


proper n 


Cum 0SITION band 1 In fntences, 
though nearly connected, and therefore properly 
in this place conſidered together, are not entirely 
the ſame. Compoſition includes arrangement 


and ſomething more. When two ſentences dif- 


X 2 fer 


- 
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fer only in arran gement, the ſenſe, the words, 
and the conſtruction are the ſame ; when they 
differ alſo in other articles of compoſition, there 
muſt be ſome difference in the words themſelves, 
or at leaſt in the manner of conſtruing them. 
But I ſhall have occaſion to illuſtrate this dif- 
tinction in the examples ' to be eee Fro 


1 - 8 
* 


SENTENCES are either ſimple or - complex; 
ſimple, conſiſting of one member only ; as this, 
* In the beginning, God created the heaven and 
„the earth“; complex, conſiſting of two or 
more members linked together by conjunctions; 
as this, Doubtleſs thou art our father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, | and Iſrael ac- 
knowledge us not f.“ In the compoſition of 
the former, we have only to conſider the diſtri- 
bution of the words; in that of the latter, re- 
gard muſt alſo be had to the arrangement of 
the members. The members too are ſometimes 
complex, and admit a ſubdiviſion into clauſes, 
as in the following example, The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the aſs his maſter's crib;— 
but Iſrael doth not know, | my people doth 
not conſider ꝓ. This decompound ſentence 


* Gen. i. 1. EA Iſaiah bi "WS. Ibid. i. 3. 18 
5 hath 
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hath two members, each of which i is ſubdivided 
into two clauſes. When a member of a complex 3 
ſentence ĩs ſimple, having but one verb, it is alſo 
called a clauſe. Of ſuch 2 ſentence as this, © I 
« have called, | but ye refuſed "2 we ſhould fay 
indifferently, that it conſiſts of two members, or 
of two clauſes 1. The members or the clauſes 
are not always perfectly ſeparate, the one ſue- 
ceeding the other; one of them is ſometimes 
very aptly encloſed. by the other, as in the 
ſubſequent inſtance : ** When Chrift (who is'our 
*« life) ſhall appear ;—then ſhall ye alſo appear 
« with him in glory g.“ This ſentence conſiſts 
of two members, the former of which is divided 
into two. clauſes one of theſe clauſes, 66 who 1 is 
* our life,” being as it were emboſomed i in the 
other, when Chriſt ſhall appear,” | 

So much for the primary Aiflin&ion of fen- 
tences into fim pies and — | 


* 


* Prov; E 24. | 
+ The words member and clauſe in dn are uſed as 
correſpanding to the Greek n. and to ** * 
tin membrum and inci Zum. 


| Col. ifi. @ 
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Simple ſentences. 


Wirth ha to fimple Ado): it a to 


be obſerved fir, that there are degrees in finpli- 
city. God made man,“ is a very ſimple ſen- 
tence. On the ſixth day God made man of 


« the duſt of the earth after his own image, is 


ſtill a ſimple ſentence in the ſenſe of rhetoritians 


and critics, as it hath but one verb, but 166 Em- 


ple than the former, on account unt of the cireum 
ſtances ſpecified. Now it is evident, that the 
ſimple? any ſentence is, there is the leſs ſcope 


for variety in the arrangement, and the leſs in- 


dulgence to a violation of the eſtabliſhed rule. 
Yet even in the ſimpleſt, whatever ſtrongly im- 
preſſes the fancy, or awakens paſſion, is ſufficient 
toa Fr degree to nee _ violation. 5 


[No 1 of the Engliſh hain nat ro FR 


diſpoſition of words in a ſentence, holds more 


generally than this, that the nominative has the 


firſt place, the verb the ſecond, and the accuſt- 
tive, if it be an active verb that is employed, has 
the third “; if it be a ſubſtantive verb, the par- 


tici iple, 


4 Tg Let it be obſerved, that in ſpeaking of Engliſh ſyntax, I 
os the terms nominative and . merely to avoid te- 
dious 


E tun aA. 


ob 
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ticiple, adhective, or predicate of whatever de- 
nomination it be, occupies the third place. Vet 


this order, to the great advantage aof the expreſi 


fion, is often inverted. Thus in the general up- 
roar at Epheſus, on oecaſion of Paul's preaching 
among them againſt Idolatry, We are informed! 


that the people exclaimed for ſome time without 


intermiſſion, Great is Dian ef the Ephes 


fans “ Alter the arrangement, "reſtore the 


grammatio order, and ſay, Diana of che Ephe⸗ 


* fians is great; and you deſtroy at once the 
gnature of impetuofity and ardour reſulting, if 
you Dann call ber from the amm | 
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ment as the moſt conſonant to nature, in conſèet! 


quence of which notion we brand every depar- 
ture from it as à tranſgreſſion of the natural or- 


der. This way of thinking arifeth from ſont 
very ſpecious cauſes, but is far from being juſt: 
* Cuſtom,” it hath been ſaid, becomes a ſe» 


. . ode TU WO 
Row pn ts ſenſible. that i in fria, adgrlars: our ſub- 
Rantives have no ſuch caſes, By the nominative 1 mean al- 
ways the efficient, agent, pr inſtrument operating, with which 
the verb agrees in number and perſon ;; by the accuſative, the 
effe&t produced, the objeRt aimed 14 or rthe ſubje& operated © on. 


1 vi *1 Ti 24 
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+. cond nature. Nay, we often find it firong 
enough to ſuppreſs the firſ. Accordingly, what 
is in this reſpect accounted. natural in one lane 
guage, is unnatural in another. In Latin, for 
example, the negative particle is commonly put 
before the verb, in Engliſn it is put aſter it; in 
French one negative is put before, and another 
after. If im any of theſe languages you follow 
the practice of any ather, the order of the words 
will appear unnatural. We in Britain think it 
moſt ſyitable to nature to place the adjective be- 
fore the ſubſtantive; the French and moſt other 
Europeans think the contrary. We range the 
oblique caſes of the perſonal: pronouns, as we 
do the nouns whaſe place they occupy, after the 
verb; they range them invariably before, not- 
withſtanding that when the regimen is a ſubſtan- 
tive, they make it come after the verb, as we do. 
They and we haye both the ſame reaſon, cuſton, 
which is different i in different countries. But it 
may be ſaid, that mare than this can be urged 
in ſupport af the ordinary arrangement of a ſim- 
ple ſentence above explained. The nominative, 
to talk in the logicians' ſtyle, is the ſubject; the 
adjective, or participle, is the predicate; and the 
ſubſtantive verb, the copula. Now, is it not moſt 


Natural, that the e be mentioned pefore the 


thing 
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thing predicated of it? and what place ſo proper 
for the copula which unites them, as the middle? 
This is plauſible, and, were the mind a pure in- 
tellect, without fancy, taſte, or paſſion, perhaps 
it would be juſt. But as the caſe is different with 


human nature, I. ſuſpect there will be found to 


be little uniformity in this particular in different 
tongues, unleſs where, in reſpect either of matter 
or of form, they have been in a great meaſure 
derived from ſome common ſource. The He- 
brew is a very ſimple language, and hath” not 
that variety either of moods or of conjunctions 
that is requiſite for forming a complicated ſtyl. 
Here, therefore, if any where, one would expect 


to find an arrangement purely natural. Let in 


this language, the moſt uſual, and what would 
with them therefore be termed: the grammatical 
diſpoſition of the words, is not the diſpoſition 


above mentioned. In the hiſtoric ſtyle, or when 


paſt events are related, they commonly place the 
verb firſt, then the nominative, afterwards: the 
regimen 5 PRs or e N ſtances 9. 
3 Thus e firſt * of en a book even among 


the books of Scripture remarkable for ſimplicity of ſtyle, are an 
evidence of this in the active verb: NZ ron en 


D C2 NENT. | The order is preſerved exaAly 
in the Vulgat. In principio creavit Deus cœlum et terram.“ 


That the ſame order is obſerved in diſpoſing the ſubſtantive verb, 
appears 
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The freedom which Greek and Latin Ae on 
this article» * it e to e 
74 iis TRE! one 


1 * Rat fifth e NW. _ nia BY 
3 · The arrangement here is pei fecil/ exhibited in the Latig 


e A and a Tremelſins, which i is generally very literal, 


a Þ 


we | ends be apt to call the order i in — eſpecially | 
the laſt, rather unnatural, , * In the beginning created God the 
a heavens and the earth,” © And was evening and was morn- 
n zng day firſt,” The fame thing might be Mluſtrated in the 
paſſive verbs, in the neuter, and in the reciprocal, if neceſſary. 
Nothing therefore can be more evident, than that it is cuſtom 
only which makes us Britons prefer one order of words, and 
ethers another, as the natural order. 1 am ſurpriſed that a 
critic of ſo. much taſte and diſcernment as Bouhours (ſee his 
Entretiens d' Ariſte et d' Eugene. 2. Ia langue Frangoi/e) ſhould 
repreſent this as one of the excellencies of the French tongue, 
that it follows the natural order of the words. It is manifeſt, 
from what bas been ſaid, that its common arrangement has no 
more title to be denominated natural, than that of any other 
language. Nay, we may raiſe an argument for confuting this : 
filly pretence, from the very laws that obtain in this' language: 
Thus, if the natural order require that the regimen ſhould 
follow the active verb, their way of arranging the oblique 
caſes of the pronouns is unnatural, as they always place them 
before the verb; if, on the contrary, the natural order re- 
quire that the regimen ſhould precede the governing verb, 
their way of arranging nouns governed by verbs is unnatu- 
ral, ſince they always place them after the verb; ſo that, 
whichever be the natural way, they depart from it in the diſ- 
poſition of one or other of theſe parts of ſpeech. - And even 
in placing their adjeRives, wherever uſe hath made exceptions 
from the general rule, it has carried the notion of what is 
natural along with it. They would call it as unnatural to 
ſay homme jeune, as to ſay gardien ange. All therefore: that 

| can 
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one order grammatical excluſively of others. 1 


imagine, therefore, that perhaps the only: prin- 


ciple in which on this ſubject we can ſafely reſt, 


as being founded in nature, is, that whatever 


moſt ſtrongly fixes the attention, or operates on 
the paſſion of the ſpeaker, will firſt ſeek utterance 
by the lips. This is agreeable to a common pro- 
verb, which perhaps, to ſpeak in Shakeſpeare's 
phraſe*, is "ſomething muſty, but fignificant enough, 

« Neateft the heart, neareſt the mouth. © Th 
theſe tranſpofitions, therefore, 1 maintain, that 


can be affirmed with truth is, that — Prnch adhere more 
inviolably than other nations to the ordinary arrangement 
eſtabliſhed in che language. But this; as T hope to evince 
in the ſequel, is one of the greateſt imperſections of that tongue. 
The eaſe, with which the Italian admits either order in the 
perſonal pronouns, eſpecially i in poetry, adds often to the har- 


| mony and the elegance, as well as the vivacity of the eu- 


pteſſion, as in theſe lines of Metaſtaſio's Artaſerſe, 
| Sallo amor, lo ſanno i numi; 
91 mio core, il tuo lo ſa. 2 5 


Bouhours, in the dialogue above mentioned, bas ardpt the 


* 
* 2 N 


character of critic and philoſopher, for that of encomiaſt; He 


talks like a lover about his miſtreſs, He fees neither blemiſh 
nor defect. All is beauty and excellence. For my part, if 1 
were to prove the inferiority of French to alien und Spaniſh, 
the two languages with which he compares it, I ſhould not 
deũre other or better topics for evincing the point, than the 
greater part of thoſe which he has employed, in my PO 
very ee for ths Es n n aL 6 
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the order will be found, on examination, to be 


more ſtrictly natural, than when the more gene · 
ral race in the, ! fallowed,,; : D 5 


Vue an n ee eee of thi 
1 it may be pleaded, that though, the 
moſt uſual, which is properly the artificial order, 


be different in different languages, the manner 


of arranging, or (if you like the term better) 


tranſpoſing, above ſpecified, which is always an 
effect of vivacity in the ſpeaker, and a cauſe: of 


: producing a livelier conception in the hearer, is 
the fame in all languages, It js for this reſts. 


amongſt others, that 1 have choſen. to take moſt 
of my examples on this topic, not from anx ori: 
ginal performance in Engliſh, but from the com- 


mon tranſlation of the Bible, and ſhall here ob · 


ſerve once for all, that both in the quotation: al · 
ready made, and in thoſe hereafter to be made, 
our tranſlators have exactly followed the order of. 
the original. And indeed, all tranſlators of any 
taſte, unleſs when' cramped by the genius of the 
tongue in. which. they wrote, have in ſuch. caſes 


done the ſame “. It . e alſo to 
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% Diana Epheſiorum.“ Caſtal. Beza, ** Magna eſt Diana 


* Ephefiorum,” Ital, Diodati, “ Grande e Ia Diana degli 
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remark, that there are ſome. modern. tongues, 


* 
ours bt 8275 ns 
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Tux next 3 I mal ps * is very fimi- 
lar to the former, as in it the ſubſtantive verb i is 
preceded by the participle paſſive, and followed 
by the nominative. In the acclamations of the 
people on our Saviour's public entry into Jeru- 
falem, the hiftorian informs us, that they cried 
out, Bleſſed is he that cometh | in the name of 


the Lord F.“ Inſtead of this, fay, © He that 


6 cometh in the name of the Lord is bleſſed ; oy 


and by this alteration in the order of the words, 
apparently trifling, you convert ; a fervid x | 


mation into a cold aphoriſm. Yrs Pr 
TR third example mall be of an active verb, 
preceded by the re-. and 1 ue en 


« Eſeſii.“ Hew wok in e 1 hw Seals aden 
of Le Clere? © La Diane des Epheſiens eſt une grande deeſſe ' 


« Diane des Epheſiens .. 
+ Mart. xxi. 9. Gr. e 1 r os” Kvfid. 


Lat. ew Eraſ. Beg. Benedictus qui venit in nomine Do- 


% mini.” Caſt. Bene fic ei qui venit, c.“ Ital. Diod. 


* Benedetto colui che viene nel nome del Signiore. Fr. Le 
Clerc, Beauſ. Saci, Beni 2 lui qui vient au ee 


« Seigneur,” 


1 | neminative, 


which in this en are much more Inflexible 


How deficient- that of Beauſobre? ** La grande Diane des 
Epheſiens. How nen _ ans i 5 n la "Oy 
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nominative- It may be proper to obſerve by the 
way, that unleſs one of theſe is a pronoun, ſuch 
an arrangement is ſcarce admiſſible in aur lan · 
guage. Theſe caſes in our nouns, not being « dif- 
tinguiſhed by inflection, as they are in our pro- 
nouns, are ſolely aſcertained by place. But to 
come to the propoſed example, we are informed 
by the ſacred hiſtorian, that when Peter and John 
ordered the cripple who fat begging : at the beau- 
tiful gate of the temple, to look on them, he 
looked at them very earneſtly, expecting to re- 
ceĩve ſomething from them. Then Peter faid, 
Silver and gold have I None, but ſuch as 1 
„ have, give I thee; in the name of Jeſus Chriſt 
0 of Nazareth, ariſe and walk * "> ere the 

wiſhful 


Acts iti; 6. Gr. Apyvpior xa xprowr 8% UnTzpxt wor? ö Of t 
vun c . Ev. oeh Ine Kee νν Netopeje. cn ne 
mepirars. Lat. Vul. Eraſ. Bez. Argentum et aurum non 
6 eft mihi; quod autem, habeo hoe tibi do. In romine 
% Jeſu Chriſti Nazareni, ſurge et ambula.“ Caſtaglio hath 
not adhered fo cloſely to the order of the words in the oii- 
ginal, but hath in this and ſome other places, for the ſake of 
latinity, weakened the expreſſion. Nee argentum mihi nec 
e ayrym eſt; ſed quod babeo, hoc tibi do. Jo nomine, bc. 
It would ſeem that neither the Italian language nor the French 
can admit ſo great a latitude in arranging the words; for in 
theſe the yivacity reſulting from the order is not only weakened 
but deſtroyed. Diod. Io non ho ne argento ne oro; ma 
„quel che ho, io rel dono: nel nome di Jeſu Chriſto il Na- 

| 7 6% fZareo, 


** 
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» 

0 wiſhful look and expectation of the beggar, na · 

h turally leads to a vivid conception of that which 

* was the object of his thoughts, and this coucep- 

A tion as naturally diſplays itſelf in the very form of 

ö the declaration made by the apoſtle. But as every 

0 thing is beſt judged by compariſon, let us contraſt 

d with this the ſame ſentence arranged according to 

n the rigid rules of grammar, which render it al- 4 

. moſt a literal tranſlation of the Italian and French lil 

e verſions quoted in the margin, I have no gold | 

— and ſilver; but I give thee that which I have: | 

, + In the name of—”.../The import is the ſame, | 

1 but the expreſſion is rendered quite exanimate. | 

t Yet the ſentences differ chiefly in arrangement, | | 

c the other difference in compoſition is inconſider- | 

l able. There is another happy tranſpofitian in the | 
Engliſh verſion of the paſſage under review, which, 1 


though peculiar to our verſion, deſerves our no- 
tice, as it contributes nat a little to the energy of 
the whole. I mean not only the ſeparation af 


« -areo, levati e camina.”. Le Clerc, Beanſobre, je n''ai 
« ni or ni argent; mais ce que j'ai, je vous le donne: au | 
* nom de Jeſus Chriſt de Nazareth, levez-vous et marchea.” | | 
| Saci*s is the ſame, except in the laſt member, where, by tranſ- 1 
poſing the words, au nom de Jeſus Chriſt de Nazareth,“ and 
putting them after leyez vous, he hath altered the ſenſe, 
and made that a circumſtance. attending the action of the lame 
man, which was intended to expreſs the e whereby the 
apoſtle gave the order. d | 


FS rhS MY & ATSC © a 53 T 
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the adjective none from its ſubſtantives filver and 


gold, but the placing of it in the end of the clauſe, 
which, as it were; reſts upon it. Silver and 
* gold have I none.” For here, as in ſeveral 
other inſtances, the next place to the firſt, in re- 


ſpect of emphaſis, is the laſt, We ſhall be more 
ſenſible of this by making a very ſmall alteration 


on the compoſition and ſtructure of the ſentence, 
and ſaying, Silver and gold are not in my 
* poſſeſſion,” which is manifeſtly weaker. 


x My fourth example ſhould be one wherein the 


verb occupies the firſt place in the ſentence, 
which often happens in the ancient languages 


with great advantage in point of vivacity. But 
this cannot frequently obtain in Engliſh, without 
occaſioning an ambiguity ; the firſt place when 
given to the verb, being, by the rules of our ſyn- 
tax, appropriated to diſtinguiſh theſe three th ings, 
2 command, as Stay not here; a queſtion, as 
75 Were they preſent;“ and a ſuppoſition, as 


* Had] known, from an aſſertion, as « 7, e flay 


e not here; They were preſent;” and © I 
* had known.” A few trifling phraſes, as ſaid 
he, replied they, are the ſole exceptions in the 
ſimple tenſes, at leaſt in proſe. In ſome inftances, 
however, in the compound. tenſes, the verb may 


precede 
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precede without givitg > riſe to any double meaning. 
jn ſuch cafes it is not the auxiliary or the ſubſtan⸗ 
tire verb that begins the ſentence, as in ſuppoſi- | | 
tioh and interrogation, but the infinitive of the [| [| 
principal verb in the active voice, and the parti- IF 
ciple in the paſfiy ive, as in \expreſtoii like theſe, | l || 
60 J muſt, whatever may enſue.” Avoid it he 10 
could not, by any means. An inflatice in the VAIN 
paſſive'\ voice hath been give Already, in the ſe- it | | 
cond example. 'T ſhall here obſerve, that in one | Iſt 
paſſage of ſcripture our tranſlators, by not at- 14 
tending to this ſmall circumſlance, that che im * [| 
port of the paſſive: verb lies ih the pantie, 0 | 
have, without neceſſity, not only given up the em- lt! 
phatical arrangement, but, in order to be literal, | bi | 
have copied a figure, which, though forcible in 10 [ 
the original, is, in the place aſſigned it in the 100. 
tranſlation, rather untiatural and inf gnificant, | N 1 
The paſſage alluded to is this, 35 Another angel | : it 
„followed, ſaying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, Wl 
* that 18 wer 85 _- ps. as it Was the eveiit | 166 
d Rev. xiv, 8. Gr. 4 — z ſs | | 1 
As the expreſſion is taken from Iſaiah xxi. 9. the ſame — % 
is ſound in the Hebrew, hb 593 153. All the Latia © | ſl | 
tranſlations that I have ſeen, have followed the fame order. 11 (ROB 
r — 0 
vor, II. * : ann. 6 
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itſelf that chiefly occupied. the angel's mind, the 
verb in the Greek with great propriety begins 
the proclamation : Again, as it was an event of 
ſo ſurpriſing a nature, and of ſuch, mighty con- 
ſequence, it was natural to attempt, by repeating 
the word, to rivet it in the minds of the hearers, 
ere he proceeded any further, The words is fallen 
pr 1 language, anſwer to the angle word by 
which the verb is expreſſed inthe original. . Our 
2 tranſlators were ſenſible they could not fay, *b « þ 


Faller, is fallen, Babylon that great city.” "tis 


= could convey no meaning. being neither affirm- 
ation nor interrogation, hypotheſis nor wiſh. 
| For this reaſon they have preferred the colder 
arrangement, preſcribed by grammarians, though 
by ſo doing they have alſo loſt the elſect of the 


.. _ Bbplifh. | Babylone eſt tome; elle eſt tomb g vette 


«+ grande ville,” Beauſobre s verſion in that tongue is rather 
better, as it comes nearer the order of the words in the Greek, 
He begins with the prbndun, and pats the name after the 
verd. Elle ei tombbe, elle eſt tomb, Babylon 14 grande 
„ ville.“ This, I believe, is as near the original as the idiom 
of the 9 23 will permit. In the Italian, Bode hath pre- 
*fetved entirely the vivacity reſulting both from the diſpoſition of 
the words, and the reduplication of the verb, and hath given the 
"paltage that tur which the Eng lift interpreter might and ſhould 
"have given ft: Caduts; caditta'e Babilonia a” gran cittz.“ 
t md evident that in chi matter tik Itätfan allows more Ndefty 
that the French, and the Engliſh tore than the Italfan. The 
dot vr un — will oppear more fully afrerwards, 
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reduplication. A little attention to the genius of 

our tongue would haye ſhown them, that all the 
eſſect, both of the order and of the figure, would 
have heen pr reſerved by y ing, EE Fallen, fallen, is 


i a . ci a 


es TT) 8 Fey as an aka or pre 
en belonging to a) compound verb (for it 
matters not in which way you conſider it), em- 
phatically begins the ſentence, as in that formerly 
wein another purpoſe. Up goes my grave 

«© Impudence to the maid.” In the particle a. 
that cirgumſtance is denpied, which particularly 


marks the impudence of the action. By the help | 


of it too, the, verb is made to pregede the nomi- 
native; which otherwiſe it could not do. In ne- 
gations it holds very generally, that the negative 
particle ſhould be joined to the verb, Yet in 
ſome cafes the expreffion is | greatly enlivened, 


and conſequently the denial appears more deter- 
minate, by beginning che ſentence with the 2d- 
verb. Nat every one,” ſays our Saviour, 


1 Salbe baer; is the dj : we have i in this 
paſſage of Virgil, e 

Me, ne, adſum qui feel, i jo me convertite La s 1. L. ix. 
The emphaſis bete is even the ſtronger, that the pronoun ſo 
happily begun wich and repeated is perſectly irregular, it being 


quite detached from the conſtruction of the ſentence. 


1 2 0 2 625575 ; Fs that | 


: , . 
c 
* * * * 
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that faith unto me, Eord, Lord, ſhall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that dotk 
„ the will of my Father who is in heaven “ 


Vary but the poſition of the negative in the firſt 
member, and ſay, Every one that ſaĩth unto 
“ me, Lord, Lord, ſhall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” and you will flatten the ex- 
preſſion exceedingly. On ſo flight a circum- 
ſtance in the arrangement does the energy of a 


tentence ſometimes depend. We have ſome ad- 


mirable examples of the power of this circum- 


ſtance in Shakeſpeare. In the conference of 


Malcolm with Macduff; after the former had 
aſſerted, that he himſelf was ſo wicked, that even 
Macbeth, compared with him, would appear 


innocent as a lamb, Macduff e erh _ ſome 


Warns,” ROLE e, Mel HOLIGR 


- 7 * x 
. * 1 8 
* ka — in — wt & Pe * 1 a 
> 
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or horrid hell, can come a — more re damn, | 
bs ills to _ Macbeth Þo 


7» Mate wh, 21. Darth GAS 


* uc vn Cacνναt Ten apaw. All the Latin, tranſlators, | 
however differently they expreſs the ſenſe, agree in beginning 


with the negative particle. So alſo deth Diodati in the Italian: 
« Nox chiunque mi dice, Signore Signore, entrera nel regno de- 
. cieli.— Not ſo the French. Le Clerc and Beauſobre thus: 


Tous ceux qui me difetit, Seigneur Seigneur, n'entreront pas 
* Jans le royzume du ciel. Saci thus, © Ceux qui me diſent, 
No 1 en wentreront pas tous dans le en e des | 


6 cieux. 


41 Macbeth. | _ 


"The 


ſr —_— _ 


—_ hnkn ts 
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a . 


The arrangement in this ſentence is admirably 
adapted to the ſpeaker's purpoſe; whereas, if you 


diſpoſe the words in the uſual manner, and ſay, 


A more damned devil in the legions of horrid 


e hell, cannot come to top Macbeth in ills;” 
we ſhall ſcarcely be perſuaded that the thought 
is the ame. If it were needful to multiply ex- 
amples, I might eaſily ſhow that other adverbs, 
particularly thoſe of time and of place, when 
ſuch circumſtances require ſpecial notice, may, 
with great advantage to the energy, e fore · 
moſt in the ſentence, 195 

| — to bee, that when a ſentence 
begins with a conjunction, whether it be expreſſ- 
ed in one word or more, with naming or 3 
the perſons addreſſed, with a call to attention, or 
eren with a term that is little more than an ex- 
pletive, the place immediately following fach 
phraſe, title, or conneQive, will often give the 
fame advantage to the expreſſion that fills it, as 
in other caſes the firſt place will do. The firſt 


* 5 4 2 * ly « 
* * 


term or phraſe i is conſidered only as the link 


which connects the ſentence with that which went 
before; or, if it have no relation to the preced- 
ing, as an intimation that ſomething is to be 


ſaid. Of this a few examples will ſuffice. The 


Place immediately after a conjunction which be- 


2 3 gins 
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glns the fentenct is fomerimes  emphaticat, „ As in 


S tGannae“ 16117 
that of Milton's © © NR Oe? n_ 
* uin in 35 ee 
1 Anl. fail. 4. vans i | 
„le ſpreads far flight fj—— oo IL 


where the defcription is the more pleturdthue 
that the verb is preceded by its regimen. "The 
poſſeſfive pronoun and the epithet, unleſs when a 
particular emphaſis reſts upon one of them, are 
regarded only as conſtituting parts of one com- 
plex ſign with the noun. Secondly, the place 
after the addreſs, as in that of the fame Author, 


4 1. 4 , 


Powers and dominions, deities of heaven E 
n); BR wow EE # „ _* 
A, tho juſt right and the far laws of heaven' - 
Did fuſt create your leader han: 


Nothing could better ſuit, or more 1 
the, the pride and Arrogance of the archapoſ · 
tate, than the manner here uſed. of intraducing 
himſelf to their notice. Thirdly, the place aſter 

à call to attention, as, in that of the apoſtle, 
„ Behold,. now is the accepted time: /behgld, 

5 «, 202 is the Jax of falvation x x -Laflly + the 
3 place. after an expletive : . There cane mo More 
4 ſuch abundance of ſpices . as theſe which the 
5 queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon g. 
Perhaps the word Eta in this Paffage, award 


ON oo 
* 


2 * 
. 8 


® Paradiſe Lof, B, u. 5 „ . 
8 of 2 Cor. vi. 4. x : 85 8 I Kings : x, I - ; | 1 1 


properly 
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guage renders it neceſſury in this diſpoſſtion of 
the ſentence ; for ſuch 4s the power of chis par- 


ticle, that by its means even the ſimple tenſes of the 


verb can be made to precede the nominative, with- 
out the appearance of interrogation. For when 
we interrogato we mufl ſay, Came there or 
Did there come A little attention will fatisfy 


us, that the verb in the paſſage produced, ought 


to oceupy the emphatioal plaee, as the compariſon 
is purely of what was brought into tlie country 
then, and what was at any time imported after- 


wards. Even' though the particle there be pre- 
ceded by the copulative, it will make no odds on 


the value of the place immediately following. 
„And there appeared to them, Ellas, with 
Meſes *. The apparition is here the firiking 
eireumſtanee. And the firft place that is occu- 
pied by a fignifleant term is fill the emphatical 
place. In all the three preceding quotations from 
ſcripture, the arrangement is the ſame in the ori- 
ginal, and in moſt of the ancient trandlatio 


lations, as 
it is witk us. The modern verſions vary more, 
ec! in E to the paffa ©: laft quoted J. 

Sans 


1 Mark i ix. 4. Gr. ads able hows e 

+ In Italian, Diodati renders it, Et Elia apparue loro, 

inſieme con Moiſe.“ In French, Le Clere, « Enſuite Elie 
: Y. 4 .66 
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property be termed an expletive z for though it 
be in itfelf inſgnifioant, the idiom of the lan 
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4: SomzTIMES indeed it is neceflary, in order 
to ſet an eminent object in: the moſt conſpiquous 
licht, to, depart a little from the ordinary mod. 
of compoſtion, as well as of arrangement. The 
following is an example in this way; ( Your! fi- 


e khers, where are they d and the prophets, do 


they live ſor eyer #2” A colder writer would 
| have. ſatisfied himſelf | with f ſay ing. 57 Wet Wher E are 
“ your fathers? and do the prophets live for 
- 66 | ever.” But ho 5 that has the leaſt ſpark of 
imagination, ſees not how languid the latter ex · 
preſſion is, when compared with the former. 
The ſentiment intended to be conveyed in both, 
namely the frailty and mortality of man, is one 
of thoſe obvious truths, which it is impoſſible for 
any perſon in his ſenſes to call in queſtion, To 
introduce the mention of it, in order to engage 
my aſſent to what nobody ever denied or doubt- 
ed, would be of no conſequence at all; but it is 
of conſequence to rouſe my attention to a truth, 
Mich ſo pg concerns eyery man, and which 


« ot © Morte alt apparurent, * " Bexalobre, 10 Is 9 af 
* paroitre Moiſe et Elie.“ Saci, * Et ile virent paroĩtre Elie 
% et Moiſe.“ It would ſeem that neither of theſe. tongues 
an eaſily admit the ſimple tenſe to precede both its _nomi- 
native and its regimen. By the aid of the particle there, this 


is done in Engliſh without ambiguity, _ without VO 9 


the idiom of the r ee 
OE. an i. * mY 


K, 
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is, nevertheleſs, ſo little attended to by any. In 
ſuch caſes. the end of ſpeaking is not to make us 
zelieue, but to make us feel. It is the heart and 
not the head which ought to be addreſſed. And 
nothing can be better adapted to this purpoſe, 


than firſt, as it were independently, to raiſe clear 


ideas in the imagination, and then, by the 
abruptneſs of an unexpected queſtion, to ſend 
us to * for __ eee e O61 t 
F 8 al 1/the SERA i ions quoted, thoſe 
eſpecially taken from holy writ, the learned 
reader, after comparing them carefully, both with 
the original, and with the tranſlations cited in the 
margin, will be enabled to deduce, with as much 
certainty as the nature of the queſtion admits, 
that that arrangement which I call rhetorical, as 
contributing to vivacity and animation, is,'in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, agreeably to what 
hath been already ſuggeſted, a natural arrange- 
ment; that the principle which leads to it, ope- 
rates ſimilarly. on every people, and in every 
language, though it is much more checked by 


the idiom of ſome tongues than by that of others; 


that, on the contrary, the more common, and 


what for diſtinction s fake I call the grammati- 
cal order, is in a great meaſure an arrangement 
Vox. II. * TEE of 
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of convention, and differs conſiderably in differ - 
ent languages *. He will diſcover alſo, that to 
render the artificial or conventional arrange- 
ment as it were ſacred and inviolable, by re- 
preſenting every deviation (whatever be the 
ſubject, whatever be the deſign of the work) as 
a treſpaſs againſt the laws of compoſition in te 
language, is one of the moſt effectual ways of 
ſtinting the powers of elocution, and even of 
damping the vigour both of imagination and of 0 
paſſion, I obſerve this the rather, that in my ap- 
prehenſion, the criticiſm that prevails amongſt ; 


All the French critics are not fo immoderately nationat _ 
as Bouhours. Since compoling the foregoing obſervations, I 
have been ſhown a book, entitled, Traits dt la formation me* 
ehanique des langues. The ſentiments of the author on this 
ſubject, are entirely coincident with mine. He refers to ſome 
other treatiſes, particularly to one on Inverfion by M. de Bat- 
teux, which I have not feen, Concerning it he fays, 
« Ceux qui l'auront lu, verront que c'eſt le defaut de termi- 
«< naiſons propres à diſtinguer le nominatif de Paccufatif, qui n 
* nous a force à prendre cet ordre moins naturel qu'on ne le 
« creit: que Vinverſion eſt dans n6tre langue, non dans la 
langue latine, comme on ſe le figure: que les mots étant 
« plus faits pour lhemme que pour les choſes, Vordre eſſentiel 
a ſuivre dans le diſcours repreſentatif de Videe des objets 
« n'eſt pas tant la marche commune des choſes dans la na- 
* ture, que la ſueceſſion veritable des penſces, la rapidite des 
<6 ſentimens, ou de Finteret du ceur, 1a fidelite de image dans tl 
1 je tableau de l'action: que le latin en preferant ces poims n 
capitaux procede plus naturellement gue le frangeis, &c. 
N. 22. 
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us at preferit teans too much this way. No- mam | 1 
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1 cet hp dab press le make ſome renidiks 
on the'difpofition and the form of the claufes in 
complex ſentences; for though ſome of the ex. 
amples already produced are properly complexę 
in theſe J have only confidered the. arrangement 
of the words in the principat- member, and not 
the diſpofltlon of the members. tit before 5 
enter on this other diſcuffion, it will be p 
to obſerve, and by ſome ſuitable ea i to 
illuſtrate the oblerration, that the comple are 
not fo favourable to a vivacious diftion 25 the 
fimple ſentences, orfuch as confft o ol to o clauſes 

at oy 5 . 


65 all the parts of {ch che cinta 
are the moſt unfriendly to vivacitx; and next᷑ to 
them the relative pronouns, as partaking of the 
nature of conjunction. It is by theſe parts, leſs 
fignificant in themſelves, that the more fignificant 

4 parts, 
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parts, particularly the members of complex ſen - 
tences, are knit together. The frequent recur- 
rence, therefore, of ſuch feeble. ſupplements, can- 
not fail to prove tireſome, eſpecially in pieces 
wherein an enlivened and animated | dition might 
naturally be expected. But nowhere hath ſim- 
plicity in the expreſſion a better effect in inyi· 
gorating the ſentiments, than in poetical deſcrip- 
tion on intereſting ſubjects. Conſider the ſong 
compoſed by Moſes, on occaſion. of the paſſage 
of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea, and you 
will find, that part of the effect produced by that 
noble hymn is juſtly imputable to the ſimple, 
the abrupt, the rapid manner adopted i in the 
compoſition, I ſhall produce only twa verſes for 
a ſpecimen. * The enemy ſaid, I will purſue ; 
« will overtake : I will divide the ſpoil: my 
cc revenge ſhall be fatiated upon them: Iwill 
ce draw my ſword: my hand ſhall. deſtroy them; ; 
5 thou bleweſt with thy breath: the ſea covered 
« them: they fank as lead in the mighty wa: 
« ters“. This is the figure which the Greek 
3 , Fhetoricians | 


: ® Exod. xv. 0 10. The word by our interpreters rendered 
wind, alſo denotes ſpirit, and breath, A ſimilar homonymy A 
in the correſponding term, may be obſerved not only in the 
oriental, but in almoſt all ancient languages, When this noun 
has the affix pronoun, by which it is appropriated to a perſon, 

e 5 


A 5 hs 
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rhetorigjans' cal} aſyndeton, and to which they 
— a wonderful efficacy. It ought to be ob- 


ſerv that che natural connection of the par- 
ticuſprs mentioned, is both cloſe and manifeſt; 


and it i this confideration which entirely ſuper - 


ſedes the artificial figns of chat connection, ſuch 


in endeayouring t to mend i it. Literally rendered 
it ſtands thus: Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath: : 
be it 'confumed them as ftubble . vs T heſe two 


ſimple ſeritences have appeared t to them too much 


detached. For this reaſon they have injudiciouſly 
combined them into one complex ſentence, by 
inſerting the relative whi ch, and thereby weaken· 
ed the expreſſion. % Thou ſenteſt forth by 


the Ggnification evind is evidently excladed, and the e 


is limited to either /pirie or Breath. When it is, befides, con- 


ſtrued with the verb 5/ow, the fignification iris is alſo excluded, 


and the meaning conſined to breath, It is likewiſe the intention 
of the inſpired penman, to repreſent the wonderful facility with 


which Jehovah. blaſted all the towering hopes of the Egyptians. 
Add to this, that ſuch a manner is entirely in the Hebrew 


taſte, which conſiders every great natural object as bearing ſome 
relation to che Creator and Sovereign of the univerſe; | The 


thunder is God's voice; the wind, his breath; the heaven, his 


throne 3 the earth, his footſtool; zhe whirlyind and mp tempeſt | 


are the blaſty' of his volle. 


a6 as copjundtions and relatives. Our tranflators, 
(who, it .muſt be acknowledged, are not often | 
chargeable with this fault) have injured one  paſſag ge 
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+ rdth, which 2 conſunied them as: ſtubbie. 
| "They have Allo thought kt ſometimes t0:adf-the 


conjunttion am, wham it a not nenaſſarꝶ, and 


night well have bern fpared. 4 „ 
| Is any _  perecives not. the” differekes a 
conſequently i is not ſatisfied, of the truth of 4 
dodrrine, let him make the ee 
on the ſong now under review. L t him tray- 
ſcribe i it by himfelf, carefully inſerting copſunc- | 
tions and relatives i in every place which will ad- 
mit them in. a conuũſtency with the ſenſe, and 


KL & ws 42 


: then let him try the effect of the whole. 5 If after 

all he is not. convinced, 1 know no argument in 
nature that can weigh with him. For this! is one 
of thoſe caſes in which the deciſion of. every 
man's on. tate mult be final wich regard to 


Hinnſell 


"Beg eboſs he Feel ahe differencein the eech. 
will permit ſuch as are fo diſpoſed, to ſpectilats'a 
little about the cauſe, All that comes under the 
bognixanee of our ſenſes, in the operations either 
of N: ature or of Art, is the cauſes which precede, | 
| ahi the eſſe d which follow. Hence is ſuggeſt- 
ed to the mind, the notion of power, ageney, ot 

Gntation. 'This notion or idea (call it Which you 


. is from the very frame of our nature ſug- 
5 | geſted, 
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geſied, neceſſarily ſuggeſted, and often ĩnſtan- 
taneouſly ſuggeſted; but ſtill it is ſuggeſted, and 
not perceived. 1 would not chooſe to diſpute 
with any, man about a word, and. therefore leſt 
this expreſſion ſhould appear exceptionable, I de- 
clare my meaning to be only this, that it is can- 
ceived by the underſtanding, and not perceived by 


the ſenſes, as the cauſes and the effects themſelves 


often are. Would you then copy Nature in a 
hiſtorical, or deſcriptive poem, preſent to our 
imaginations the cauſes and the effects in their 
natural order; the ſuggeſtion of the power or 
agency which connects them will as neceſſarily 
reſult from the lively image you produce in the 


fancy, as it reſults from the perception of the 
things themſelves when they fall under the cog- | 


nizance of the ſenſes. be 
Bur if y you ſhould hs the othey mathad, and 
connect with accuracy where there is relation; 
and with the help of conjunctions and relatives, 
deduce with care effects from their cauſes, and 
allow nothing of the kind to paſs unnoticed in 


the deſcription, i in lieu of a picture, you will 


preſent us with a piece of reaſoning or declama- 
tion. Would you, on the contrary, give to 
reaſoning itſelf the force * viracity of paint- 


ing, 


493 
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ing, follow the method firſt preſcribed, and 


that even when you reprefent the energy of ſpi- 


ritual cauſes, which were never ſubjected to the 


ſerutiny of ſenſe. Von will thus convert à piece 
of abſtruſe reflexion, which, however zuft, makes 
but a ſlender impreſſion upon the mind, ne "a 
moſt rg n N , | 


$3.24 34 


Ir is in this manner thy: e pſalmif treats tht 


moſt ſublime, and at the ſame time moſt abſtraa 


of all ſubjects, the providence of God. With 
vhat ſucceſs he treats it, every perſon of taſte 
and ſenſibility will judge. After a few ſtrictures 
on the life of man, and of the inferior animals, 


to whatever element, air, or earth, or water, they | 


belong, he thus breaks forth: Theſe walt all 
% upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them their 
« meat in due ſeaſon. Thou giveſt them. They 
oy gather. Thou openeſt thy hand. They are 
* filled with good. Thou hideſt thy face. They 
1 are troubled. Thou takeſt away their breath. 

They die and return to their duſt. Thou 


(6 ſendeſt forth thy Spirit. They are created. | 


% Thou reneweſt the face of the earth“. It 
> muſt be acknowledged, that it is not every fub- 


FR Bo, I nor every kind of compoſition, that re- 


0 Pſalms civ, 27, 28, 29, 30. 


quires, 
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quires, or even admits the uſe of ſuch glowing 


colours. The pſalm is of the nature of the ode, 
being, properly defined, a ſacred ode; and it is 


allowed, that this ſpecies of pany 8 more 
fire chan aby others YT 


Is . Wa r that the vivacity 


reſulting from this manner of compoſing, is ſuts 
 ficiently accounted for, from the brevity which 
it occaſions, and of which I have had acceſs for- 
merly to treat. It is an undoubted truth, that the 
brevity here contributes to the force of the ex- 
preſſion, but it is not ſolely to this principle that 
the effect is to be aſcribed. A good taſte. will 


diſcern a difference in a paſſage already quoted 


from the ſong of Moſes, as it ſtands in our ver- 
ſion, and as it is literally rendered from the He- 
brew; though in both, the number of words, 
and even of ſyllables, is the ſame. , Obſerve alſo, 
the expreſſion of the pſalmiſt, who, having com- 
pared man, in reſpect of duration, to a flower, 
lays concerning the latter, The, wind paſſeth 
* overit, and it is gone.” Had he ſaid, : The 
* wind paſling over it, deſtroys it,” he had ex- 
preſſed the ſame ſentiment. in fewer words, but 
more weakly. VF 
* No I Plal, cilia 16. 
Vox. II. 2 Bur 
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Bur it may be objected, If ſuch is the power 
| of the figure aſyndeton, and if the conjunctive 

particles are naturally the weakeft parts in a:ſen- 
tence, whence comes it that the figure polyſyn- 
deton, the reverſe of the former, ſhould be pro- 
ductive of that energy which rhetoricians aſcribe 


to it? 1 anſwer, the caſes muſt be very different 


which require ſuch oppoſite” methods. Celerity 
of operation, and feryour in narration, are belt 
expreſſed by the firſt. A deliberate attention te 
every circumſtance, as being of importance, and 
to this in particular the multiplicity of the eit- 
bumſtances, is beſt awakened by the ſecond. 
The conjunctions and relatives excluded by the 
aſyndeton, are ſuch as connect clauſes and mem- 
bers; thoſe repeated by the polyſyndeton, ate 


uch as connect fingle words only. All condeft- | 


ives alike are fet aſide by the former; the latter 
is confined to copulatives arid disjunctives. A 
few examples of this will illuſtrate the difference. 
e While che earth remaineth;” ſaid God imme- 
diately after the deluge, « ſcedtime, and harveſt, 
ane cold, and heat, and ſummer, and winter, 
* and day, and night, ſhall not ceafe *.” Every 
*hing to Which a | permanency of fo great import. 
ance is ſecured, requires the moſt deliberate at- 


„„ Ern. n .. 
14 $i terition. 


ter 
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tettion. And in the following declaration of the 


apoſfle, much additional weight and Aiffitifiheſs 


are given to each partitular, by the re N 


of the confunction. . Lam pef fuadled, that nei- 
+ ther death, nor life, nor angels, nor principa- 
. lities, nor powers, for things preſent, nor 


things to come, hot” height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, ſhall be able t ſeparate u us 
Dat froth the I RE RIO 


|) 7 1 


8 * 0 + 10 * i. 
** Complex Pntences. = ; » 8 


bene 1 33 of theſe int pon ond 
= Lose ſentence mn. 


I co HO to the ednfideration of 0a 
ſentences. Theſe 5 are of two Kind. They are 


* 


either periods, of fentences of a loofet einpekt - 


tion, for which the language doth net fürniſfi us 
with a particular name. A period is a complex 
ſentence, wherein the meaning remains firſpend- 


ed, till the whole i is finiſhed. The connection Con- | 


ſequently is ſo cloſe between the beginning and 
the end, as to give riſe to the name period, which 
ſignifies circuit. The following i is ſuch a ſen- 
tence: “ Corruption could not ſprezd with ſo 


Rom. viii. 38, 39. . 
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* much ſucceſs, though reduced into ſyſtem, 


© and though. ſome miniſters, with equal impu- 
« dence and folly, avowed it by. themſclyes, and 
75 cheir advocates, to be the principal expedient 


0 by which they governed; if a long and almoſt 


*« unobſeryed Pprogreſſion of cauſes and, effecls 
. did not prepare the conjuncture v. 94 The ori · 


terion of a period i is this: If you FUE any where 
before the end, the preceding words will not 


form a ſentence, and therefore cannot convey 
any determined ſenſe. This, is plainly the caſe 
with the above example. The firſt verb being 


could and not can, the potential and not the in- 


_ dicative mood, ſhows that the ſentence i is hypo- 
thetical, and requires to its completion, ſome 


clauſe beginning with F, unleſs, or ſome other 


conditional particle, And after you are come to 


the conjunction, you find no part where you can 


ſtop before the end . From this account of the 
Lois A Sine 4h 3re P 


4 424 


1 It is ſurpriſing that moſt modern critics how. to. 1 
miſtaken totally the import of the word period, confounding 
it with the complex ſentence in general,” and ſometimes even 
with the ſimple but circumſlantiated ſentence, Though none of 
the ancients, as far as 1 remember, either Greek or. Latin, 


* Polingb. Spalt of Patriotifn.. . Fe io Std A 


have treated this matter with all the preciſion that might be 


wiſhed, yet it appears to me evident, from the expreſſions they 


employ, the ſimilitudes they uſe, and the examples they pro- 
duce, 


<9 
- 
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nature of a period, we may juſtly infer, that it was 
much eafier in Greek and Latin to write in periods 
a 8 1115 "3549 1 [101515 75 #5.) F218 on L% * 3.3 * 
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duce, that the diſtioQion given aue perſeAly © e. _ 


their notions on this ſubject. But nothing ſeems more deciſive 


than the inſtance which Demetrius Phalereus has given of a 
period from Demoſthenes, and which, for the ſake of iluftrat-- 


ing the difference, he has alſo thrown into the form of a looſe 
ſentence, T refer the learned reader to the book itſelf: legs 


Yumi; I. IA. The ancients did indeed ſometimes apply the 


word Period to ſimple but circumſtantiated ſentences of a cer- 
tain ſtructure. I ſhall give the following example i in our own 


language, for an illuſtration: . At laſt, after much fatigue, 
through deep roads and bad. weather, we came with no ſmall 


difficulty to our Ng! end.” Otherwiſe thus, We 
'* came to our journey 's end at laſt, with no ſmall difficulty, | after 
* much Fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather. The 
latter is in the looſe, the former in the periodic compoſition. 
Accordingly in the latter there are, beſore the . concluſion, 
no leſs than five words, which ] bave diſtinguiſhed by the 


cha er, namely, end, laß, difficulty, fatigue, roads, with 


any of which the ſentence might have terminated. One would 
not have expected that a writer ſo accurate and knowing as 
M. du Marſais, ſhould have ſo far miſtakengghe meaning of the 
word period in the uſage of the ancients, as to define it in this 
manner: La periode eſt un 40ſt emblage de propoſitions lites entr 


elles par des conjendions, et qui toutes enſemble font un ſens fini, 


The period is an aſſemblage of propoſitions connected by 
% conjunctions, and making altogether one complete ſenſe,” 
(Principes de Grammaire, La Periode.) This is a proper de- 
fnition of a complex ſentence; and that he meant no more is 
manifeſt from all his ſubſequent illuſtrations, Take the follow- 
ing for an example, which he gives in another place of the ſame 
work: © 1] a un avantage ral a #tre inſtruit ; mais il ne faut 
* pas que cet avaniage inſpire de | 'orgueil, 6e There is a real 
Z 3 ** advantage 
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than it is in Engliſh, or perhaps in any European 
tongue. The canftruction with them depended 


moſtly on inflection; conſequently the arrange- 
ment, which aſcertains the character of the ſen- 


| . 48: 5 ieee nr 
tence in reſpect of compoſition, was very much in 


their own power; with us, on the contrarys: the 
conſtruction depends moſtly” on arrangement, 


which is therefore comparatiyely very little i in gur 


power. Accardingly, as the ſenſe in every ſentence 
* hangs entirely on the verb, one ordinary way with 
them of keeping the ſenſe ſuſpended, was by re- 
ſerving the verb to the end. This in mofi caſes the 
ſtructure of modern languages will not permit us 
to imitate. An example of a complex ſentence, 
that is not a period, I ſhall produce from the 


ſame performance. One party had given their 


* whole attention, during ſeveral years, tegthe 


© project of enriching themſefves, and impover- 


„ jſhing the reſt of the nation; and by theſe and 
„other mear® of eſtabliſhing their dominion, un- 
der the government, and with the favour of 3 
« family who were foreigners, and theretore 


ze advantage in being inſtructed; but we ought not to be proud 
« of this advantage.” He adds, Le mais raproche les deux 
« propoſitions ou membres de la periode, et les met en oppoſi- 


« tion.” © The but conneQs the two propoficions or members 


te of the period, and ſets them in oppoſition,” Des conJonc- 
tions. It is evident that the ſentence addnced is no period in the 
ſenſe of the ancients, 


4 "= 46 might 
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might believe that they were eſtabliſhed on 


« this party alone.“ The criterion of ſuch looſe 
ſentences is as fallows; There will always be 


found in them one place at leaft before the end, 
at which if you make a-ftop, the conſtruction of 
the preceding part will render it a complete ſen- 
tence, Thus in the example now given, whe- 
ther yau flap at the word themſetves, at nation, at 
dominion, at government, or at foreigners, all which 


words are marked in the quotation in italics, you 


will find you have read a perfect ſentence. 


WHEREFORE then, it may be aſked, is this 
denominated one ſentence, and not ſeveral? For 
this reaſon, that though the preceding words, 
win you have reached any of the ſtops above 


mentioned, will make ſenſe, and may be con- 


trued ſeparately, the ſame cannot be ſaid of the 
words which follow. In a period®the dependence 
of the members is reciprocal; in a looſe ſentence 
the former members have not a neceflary depend- 


ence on the latter, whereas the latter depend en- 


tirely on the former, Indeed, if both former 
and latter members are, in reſpect of conſtruc- 
tion, alike independent-on one another, they do 

| 0 5 | not 
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not conſtitute one ſentence; but two or more. 
And here I ſhall remark by the way, that it is 
by applying the obſervation juſt now made, and 
not always by the pointing, even where the laws 
of punctuation are moſt ſtrictly obſerved, that 
we can diſcriminate ſentences. When they are 
cloſely related in reſpect of ſenſe, and when the 
ſentences themſelves are ſimple, they are for the 
moſt part ſeparated only by commas or by ſemi- 
calons, rarely by colons, and almoſt never by 
points. In this way the paſſages above quoted 
from the ſong of Moſes and the Pſalms, arg 
1 8e. in all our Engliſh Bibles. 


Bur there is an intermediate ſort of ſentences 
which muſt not be altogether overlooked, though 
they are neither entirely looſe, nor perfecagie- 
riods. Of this ſort is the following: The other 
inſtitution,“ he is ſpeaking of the euchariſt, 
has been ſo Fiſguiſed by ornament, || and ſo 
«© much directed in your church at leaſt, to a 
different purpoſe from commemoration, 
{* that if the diſciples were to aſſemble at Eaſter 
© in the chapel of his Holineſs; Peter would 
© know his ſucceſſor as little, || as Chriſt would 
acknowledge his vicar; and the reſt would 

; N An 
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© be unable to gueſs | what the ceremony” repre- 
« ſented || or intended . This ſentence may 
be diftributed into four members. The firſt is 
complex, including two clauſes, and ends at 
commemoration. The ſecond is ſimple, ending at 
Holineſs. It is evident that the ſentence could not 
terminate at either of theſe places, or at any of 
the intermediate words. T he third member is 
ſubdivided into two clauſes, and ends at vicar. 
It is equally evident that if the ſentence had been 
concluded here, there would have been no de- 
fect in the conſtruction. The fourth member, 
which concludes the ſentence, is alſo' compound, 


and admits a ſubdiviſion into three clauſes. At 
the word repreſented, which finiſhes the ſecond 


clauſe, the ſentence might have terminated. The 
two words which could have admitted a full fiop 
aſter them, are diftinguiſhed by italics. Care 
hath alſo been taken to diſcriminate the members' 


and the elauſes. It may, however, juſtly be af- 


firmed, that when the additional clauſe or clauſes 
are, as in the preceding example, intimately con- 
nected with the foregoing words, the ſentence 
may ſtill be conſidered as a period, ſince it hath 
much the ſame effect. Perhaps ſome of the ex- 
amples of periods to be produced i in the e 


* Bol, Phil. Ef, iv. Seck. 7. 
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if examined very critically, would fall anger this 
denomination. But that j ff Jags, or 4 een 


dence, WWW 


os 338 the twa Kinds of pres fone 
tences together, te wit, the period and the looſe 
ſentence, we find that each hath its adyantages 
and diſadvantages, The former ſayours more of 
artifice ang deſign, the latter ſeems mor the re- 
ſult of pure Nature. The period is nevertheleſ 
more ſuſceptible of vivacity and force ; the looſe 
ſentence js apt, as it were, to languith, and grow 
tireſome, The firſt is more adapted ta the ſtyle 
of the writer, the ſecond ta that of the ſpeaker, 
But as that ſtylojs beft, whether written or ſpaken, 
which hath à proper mixture of both; ſo there 
are ſome things in every ſpecies af diſcourſe, 
which require a loaſey, and ſome which require 
a preciſer manner, In general, the uſe of periods 
beſt ſuits the dignity of the hiſtorian, the politi- 
cal writer, and the philoſopher. The other man- 
ner more befits the facility which ought to pre - 
dominate in eſſays, dialogues, familiar letters, 
and moral tales, Theſe appraach nearer the ſty le 
of converſation, into which periods can very 


rarely find admittance. In ſame kinds of dif- 


courſes intended to be pronounced, but not de- 
livered 
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livered to the Publig in writing, they may pro- 
perly find a place in the exordium and narration, 
for thus far ſome allowance is made far prepara- 


tion; but are not ſo ſeaſonable, unleſs very ſhort, 
in the OR. paſty and the ne 5 


Pain I. Obfeyation en anti, (ond en the uſe 
of antitheſis in the compoſition of ſentences. 


Ivo. proceed to offer ſome obſervations on 


the period. It hath been affirmed to have more 


energy than a fentence looſely compoſed. The 
reaſon is this, The ſtrength which is diffuſed 
through the latter, is in the former collected, as 


it were, into a fingle point. You defer the blow 


a little, but it is ſolely that you may bring it 
down with greater weight. But in order to 
avoid obſcurity, as well as the difplay of art, 


rhetoricians have generally preſcribed that a pe- 


riod ſhould not conſiſt of more than four mem- 
bers, For my own part, as members of ſen- 


tences differ exceedingly both in length and in 
ftrufure from one another, | do not ſee how any 


general rule can be eſtabliſhed, to afcertain their 


number. A period conſiſting of but two mem- 


bers, may eaſily be found, that is at once tonger, 
more artificial and more obſcure, than another 
conſiſting of five. The only rule which will ne- 
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verdit;:6 is to beware: both of prolixity and of i in-. 
tricacy, and the only competent judges in ther 


1 


eee ſenſe and Tony ear. 1 64:15 10 


8 " * 
14 78 x 


A GREAT deal hath ben faid both by SE 
critics and by modern, on the formation and 
turn of periods. But their remarks. are chiefly. 
calculated with a view to harmony. In order to 
prevent the neceſſity of repeating afterwards, I 
Mall take no notice of theſe remarks at preſent, 
| though; the rules founded on them do alſo in a 

certain degree contribute both to perſpiculty, and 
to ſtrength. | 


| Tnar kind of period which bath . vive: 
city, is commonly that wherein you find an an- 
titheſis in the members, the ſeveral parts of one 
having a ſimilarity to thoſe of the other, adapted 
to ſome reſemblance _ in the ſenſe. _ 'T he effect 
produced by the correſpondin i members i in ſuch 
a ſentence, is like that produced in a picture 
where the figures of the group are not all on a 
fide, with their faces turned the ſame way, but 
are made to contraſt each other by their ſeveral 
poſitions. Beſides, this kind of periods i is gene- 
rally the moſt perſpicuous. There is in them not 


only that original light, which reſults from the 
expreſſion. 


— 
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3 when ſuitable, but there is alſo that 


which is reflected reciprocally from the oppoſed 
members, - 5 he relation between theſe is ſo 
ſtrongly marked. that it is next to impoſlible 
to loſe fight of i 1 The ſame e makes them 
alſo cafier for the r. 


—— 114 


A. 


5 to ama theſe Aceh g this 


ſort of period. often appears more artful and ſtu- 


died than any other. I ay. often, becauſe nothing 


can be more evident, than that this, is notalways 


the caſe. Some antitheſes ſeem to ariſe, ſo na- 


turally out of the ſubject, that it is ſcaxcely poſ- 
_ fable 1 Jn another manner to expreſs the ſentiment. 


A. K 


Accordingly we diſcover them even in che ſerip- | 


tures, : the ſtyle of which; is perhaps the moſt art- 
leſs, the moſt natural, the moſt, unaffected, chat 


11 
13 


is to be found i in any, compoſition 8 now extant, y 


£# ; 
A; 21 3 rr; 


Bur 1 ſhall, baz myſelf | Sith, producing a 
fem Fr pecimens, of this figure, moſtly taken, from 
the noble author. lately quoted, who i is common oly 
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very ſucceſsful. in applying. TRY * Cato,”, fays 


he, may be cenſured, ſeverely indeed bur 


40 « ;uftly, ll for abandoning the cauſe of fliberty, ＋ 


* which he would not howeyer ſurvive; 3 
„what thall we fay of thoſe, | who embrace it 
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« faintly, I purſue it irteſvlutely - +5 ; grow 
10 tired ol it, I when they have much to 
* Hope, . and give it up, || when they have 
Z Jo offi to fear“? In this period there is a 
double antithefis, the two clauſts which follow 
the pronoun thoſe are contraſted, ſo are alfo the 
two members (each conſiſting of two clauſes) - 
which cotictude the ſentence. Another ſpecimen 
of a double antithefis differently diſpoſed, in 
which he hath not been fo fortunate, I ſhall pro- 
duce from the ſame work. Etoquerice that 
te jeads mankind by the ears, gives a nobler fu- 
e petiority than power that every dunce may 
* uſe, or fraud that every knive may employ, 
* to lead them by the noſe. Here the two in- 
termediate clauſes are contraſted, Io are alfo the 
firſt and the laſt. But there is this difference. 
In the intermediate members, there is a juſtneſs 
in the thought, as well as in the expreſſion, an 
eſſential requiſite in this figure. In the other two | 
members the antithefls is merely verbal; and is 
therefore at beft but a trifling play upon the 
words. We fee the connection which eloquence 
has with the ears, but it would puzzle Oedipus 
Himſelf to diſcover the connection Wich either 
power or fraud has with the noſe. The author, | 


bon the Spirit of Patriot 


0 
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to make out the contraſt; is in chis influnce 

obliged to a een te do ud Toaſelefs 
cant. Dan t SN ;o. e 10 eee 

| Son 11M ES, though rarely, the amitheſis af- 
fects three ſeveral clauſes; In this caſe the (clauſes 
ought to he very ſfrort, that the artifice way not 
be too upparemt. Sometimes too, the atitithefis 
is not in the different members ef the ſame en- 
tence, but in different ſentences. Both the last 
obſervatiom are exempliſied in the 'followitg 
quotation from the fake performance: Efe 
can bribe, i but ke cannot ſeduce, He ean 
** buy, || but he cannot gain. He can lie, || but 
ehe cannot detective,” There is like wiſe in 
each ſemtenct à Ittle of aden, betawen the 
very ſhott elaufes themfektes. 


4 5 7 


NEIT AHA i the Agure dey cotta to 
periods. Sentences of looſer compoftibn 2d 
mit it; but the difference here is the fefs obferv- 
able, that an antithefts well condut᷑red, produces 
the effect of a period, by preventing che lan- 
guor which invariably attends a looſe ſentence, 
if it happen to be long. The fellowing is an in- 
ftance of antitheſis in Tuch a ſentence: No 
„ man is able to make a juſtor application of 


& what 
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4 what hath been here advanced, to the moſt/ims 


« portant intereſts of your country, to the true 


* intereſt of your royal maſter, and to your 
ee private intereſt too; if that will add, as I pre- 


+: fume it-will; ſome weight to the ſcale; arid if 


* that requires, as I preſume it a regard 
2 to futurity as well as to the Pr eſent m ment 53 


That this is a looſe ſentence à little attention will 


ſatisfy every reader. I have marked the words 
in italics, at which, without violating the rules 
of grammar, it might chave terminated. I ac- 
knowledge however, that the marks of art FR 
* too wr e eee i e 


7 hy, * > X * ” 4 
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+ Foal MES, an antitheſis. is 8 carried 


through two or three ſentences, where, the ſen- 


tences are not contraſted with one another, as in 


the example already given, but where the ſame 


words are contraſted in the different members of 


each, ſentence ſomewhat, differently: Such an 


antitheſis on the words me . ls you 
have in the two following equplets 3 1515 d 


* 


of Pride ſtill is aimiog at the bleſt abodes; 10 —_ 91 
85 Mex would be ANGELS, [ ANGELS would be cos. 85 
28 Alpiring to be cops, ll if anctLs fell 5M 
10 Aſpiring to be ANGEL e, Nn W 24484 34 U 
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The like varied oppofition in the words prin- 
ciples, means, and ends, may be obſerved in the 


two following ſentences : ** They are defigned 
« to aſſert and vindicate the honour of the Re- 
« volution; of the principles eſtabliſhed, of the 
means employed, and of the ends obtained by 
** it: They are deſigned to explode our former 
« diſtinctions, and to uhite men of all deno- 
* minations; in the ſupport of theſe principles, 


** in the defence of theſe means, and in the pur- 
& ſuit of theſt ends“. You have in the ſubſe- 


quent quotation an antitheſis on the words true 
and juft, which runs through three ſucceſſive ſen- 
tences. The anecdotes here related were true, 


&© and the reflections made upon them Were juſt 


* many years ago. The former would not have 
© been related, if he who related them, had hot 
„ known them to be true; nor the latter have 
* been made, if he who made them, had not 
thought them juſt : And if they were true and 
© juſt then, they muſt be true and wg now, and 
* always F.“ 


Soi the words contraſted in the ſe- 


cond clauſe are moſtly the ſame that are uſed in 


# Dedication of the Diſſertation on Parties. 
+ Advertiſement to the Letters on Patriotiſm, 
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the firſt, only the conſtruction and the.arrange- 
ment are inverted, as in this paſſage, ** The old 


may inform the young; || and the young may 


«© animate the old “.“ In Greek and Latin this 
kind of antitheſis generally receives an additional 
beauty from the change: made in the inflection, 
which is neceſſary in thoſe ancient languages for 


aſcertaining. what in modern tongues is aſcer- 


tained W ala the ese ment . This ob- 


| | tains 
. | Dedicarion of be Diſſertation on Parties, 


+ An inſtance of this is that given by Quint. L ix. c. 3, 
% Non ut edam vivo, ſed ut vivam edo.“ A literal tranſla- 
tion into Engliſh, ** 1 do not live that I may eat, but Ten 
« that I may live,” preſerves the antitheſis, but neither the 
vivacity nor the force of the original. The want of infection 
is one reaſon of the inferiority, but not the only reaſon. It 
weakens the expreſſion that we muſt employ fifteen words, for 
what is expreſſed in Latin with equal perſpicuity in eight, 
Perhaps it would be better rendered, though not ſo explicitly, 
I do not live to eat, but J bat to live.“ Another CORE in 
point 3 the noted epigram of Auſonius, 


Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito: 
Hoc pereunte, fugis ; hoc fugiente,  peris, 


But though it is chiefly in this ſort which the ancients called 
alluallab en that the advantage of varied inflections appears, it is 
not in this ſort only, In all antitheſes without exception, the 
ſimilar endings of the contraſted words add both light and 
energy to the expreſſion. Nothing can better illuſtrate this than 
the compliment paid to Ceſar by Cicero, in his pleading for 
Ligarius——* Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus quam ut poſſs, 
« nec natura tua melius quam ut velis, conſerrare quam pla. 
N imd. 
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plu- 
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tains ſometimes, but more rarely, in our own 
language, as in theſe lines of Pope, 


Whate'er of mungrel no one claſs admits, | 

A wit with dunces, | and a dunce with wits Tf. 
Something pretty ſimilar is alſo to be remarked, 
when the words in the contraſted. members re- 


main the ſame under different inflections, the 
conſtruction varied but not inverted. . And this 


is the laſt yariety of the antitheſis that Iſhall ſpe- 


cify ; for_to enumerate them all would be im- 


poſſible, You have an example of this kind of 
contraſt in the laſt line of the following couplet, 


Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 
. Whom folly pleaſes, | and—whole follies pleaſe ®. | 


Yr SHALL now conſider both what the merit of 
the antithefis f is, and to what Kind of compoſi- 


tion it is beſt adapted. It hath been remarked 


already, and cannot be juſtly queſtioned, that it 
often contributes both to vivacity and to perſpi- 
cuity ; on the other hand, it hath been charged 
vith bearing | the manifeſt e both of arti- 


Ws. 


Ne IT 4 


* rimos.” This perhaps would appear to us rather too artifi- 
cial, But this appearance ariſeth merely from the different ſtrue- 
ture of modern languages. What would in moſt caſes be im- 
poſſible to us, the genius of their _ rendered not 1 cal 
o them, but almoſt unavoidable. | 

} Dunciad, B. IV, 

a ey $ Imitations of Horace, B. II. Ep. ii. 
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fice and of puerility; of artifice, becauſe of the 


nice adjuſtment of the correſpondent clauſes; of 
puerility, becauſe of the ſuppoſed infignificance 


of the taſk of balancing words and ſyllables. The 


latter of theſe charges reſults ſo entirely from the 


former, that an anſwer to one is an anſwer to 


both. It is folely the appearance of artifice that 
conveys. the notion of a taſk, and thereby gives 
riſe to the charge of childiſhneſs. If therefore in 
any inſtance an antitheſis cannot be reckoned 
artificial, it will not, at leaſt on account of the 
expreſſion, be deemed puerile. 


Ir was remarked, when I entered on the con- 


fideration of this figure, that it ſometimes ariſeth 


ſo naturally from the ſubject, as to appear inc- 
vitable. This particularly is the caſe where a 
compariſon is either directly made, or- only 
hinted. Samuel, we are told, ſaid to Agag, im- 
mediately before he killed him, * As thy ſword 
, * hath made women childleſs ; ſo ſhall thy mo- 
© ther be childleſs among women .“ The ſen- 
timent here expreſſed, namely that the treatment 
which the tyrant was to receive, was due to him 
by the law of retaliation, rendered ſome antithe- 
ſis in the words ſcarce avoidable. Yer the anti- 


® 1 Sam. xv. 33. 


bet 
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theſis in this paſſage is more in the thought than 
in the expreſſion; as the words in the contraſted 


clauſes are not oppoſed to each other with. 


that nicety which Many authors would have em- 


ployed. 


7 


Bur though accuracy of oppoſition may on 


ſome occaſions have a very good effect, this will 
never be the caſe, where it gives riſe to any thing 


that appears forced in the conſtruction, unnatu- 
ral in the arrangement, or unharmonious i in the 
cadence. Nature, eaſe, and fluency, are firſt to 
be regarded. In. the two following examples 
you have preciſion in. the contraſt, without the 
appearance of too much art in the expreſſion.” 
*« Beware of the ides of March, ſaid the Roman 
* augur to Julius Ceſar. Beware of the month 


* of May, ſays the Britiſh Spectator to his fair 
6. country women.“ Again, © I muſt obſerve, that 


* as in ſome climates there is a perpetual ſpring, 
* ſo in ſome female conſtitutions there is a per- 


« petual May *.” In either inſtance, if the 


compariſon itſelf eſcape cenſure, the expreſſion 


will be pronounced faultleſs. An antitheſis there- 
fore doth not always neceſſarily imply art, and if in 


ſome inſtances it doth to a certain degree imply art, 


8 Spectator, Ne. 395. * 1 
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it ought to be remembered, that there are ſome 


kinds of Compoſition, which not only admit, but 
even require, a more elaborate diction than other 
kinds; and that in every kind of compoſition 
there are ſome parts wherein even the diſplay of 
art is more allowable than in other parts, The 
obſervations with regard to the proper ſubjects 
for periods, will very nearly anſwer here, and 


therefore need not be repeated. 


Tux antitheſis, it is thought, is particularly 
unfavourable to perſuaſion, and therefore quite 
unfit for the more vehement and argumentative 


parts of a diſcourſe. This is true of ſome ſorts 


of antitheſis (for they differ greatly in their na- 
ture), but it is not true of all. It is true of ſuch 


as are ſometimes found in long and. complicated 


ſentences. But it is not true of thoſe which ſen- 


tences of a leſs compound nature may admit, 
The enthymeme itſelf, the common ſy llogiſm of 


orators, is often ſucceſsfully caſt into this mould. 
Demetrius Phalereus, in his treatiſe of elocution, 


' hath given us an example of this, from one of the 
moſt eloquent orations of Demoſthenes againſt 


his famous rival. The example tranſlated into 
Engliſh equally ſuits our preſent purpoſe. * For- 


& as, if any of thoſe had then been condemned, || 


cc you 
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you would not now have tranſgrefled ; 


% ſo if you ſhould now ke condemned, || others 
vill not hereafter tranfgreſs +.” The ſentence is 
beſides a perfect period, confifting of two mem- 
bers, each of which is ſubilivided into two clauſes; 


I ſhall give the ſame argument with as little appa- 


rent antitheſis as poſſible, by imitating the at- 
tempt which Demetrius hath made to expreſs the 
ſenſe in a looſer manner. * Do not overlook 
* this tranſgreſſion of your laws; for if ſach 


« tranſgreſſors were puniſhed, this man would 


not now have acted as he hath done; nor will 
« another do ſo afterwards, if he ſhould be con- 
“ demned on this occaſion *.” The argument i is 
the ſame, though much leſs forcibly, and even 
leſs naturally expreſſed. But if the enthymeme 


is often caſt into the form of antitheſis, we may 
fay of the dilemma, a ſpecies of argument in like 
manner frequent with orators, that it is hardly 


ſuſceptible-of another form, as in that given by 


Cicero: * If he is a bad man, why do you af. 


0 lociate wie him? if he is a ih" n man, ww. 
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te do yau accuſe him 4.“ Nor are theſe the 
only ſorts of argument that may be uſed in this 
manner. There is hardly any which may not in 
ſome caſes derive both light and energy from this 
figure. What can be more cogently urged, or 
better adapted far ſilencing contradiction, than 
the anſwer which Balaam gave Balak, who uſed 
Various expedients to induce him to turn the 
blefling he had pronounced on Iſrael into a curſe, 
Tet the prophet's reply runs wholly in antitheſes. 
« Ged is not a man, || that he ſhould lie 
«« neither the ſon of man, || that he ſhould re- 
« pent. Hath he faid, || and ſhall he not do 
% it? - + or hath he ſpoken, || and ſhall he 
not make it good *? In the ſame antithetis 
form the Pſalmiſt diſpoſeth his argument in ſup- 
port of the Divine knowledge. He that plant - 
ed the ear, || ſhall he not hear? He that form- 
ed the eye, || ſhall he not ſee?” He argues 
from the effect to the cauſe, the only way in 
which we can argue intelligibly concerning the 
t De inventione, lib. i. As the antitheſis in the words is 
more perfe&, and the expreſſion more ſimple in the Latin, than 
it is poſſible to render them in a tranſlation into any modern 


tongue; ſo the argument itſelf appears more foreible, Si im- 
+ prabus eſt, cur uteris ; fin probus, cur accuſas? 1 


Numb. xxili. 9. f Plalm, xciv. 9. | 
Divine 


& —— . — 
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Divine attributes. But it would not be eaſy, l 
imagine, to give, in ſo few words, either a more 
perſpicyous or a more perſuaſive turn to the rea- 
ſoning. It is not then every kind of antitheſis 
that either favours of HC or is unſuited 10 
e | 


: 
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ONE thing to which it foes agreed on a all fides | 
that this figure is particularly, adapted, is the 
drawing of characters. You hardly now meet 
with a character either in proſe or in verſe, that 
is not wholly delineated in antitheſes. This 
uſage is perhaps exceſſive. Yet the fitneſs. of the 
manner can ſcarce be queſtioned, when one con- 
ſiders that the contraſted features in this moral 
painting ſerve to aſcertain the direction and 
boundaries of one another with greater preciſion 
than could otherwiſe be accompliſhed. It is too 
nice a matter, without the aid of this artifice, for 
even the moſt copious and expreſſive language; 
For a ſpecimen in. this way. take theſe lines s of 
Pope, 


Should ſych a man, too fond to 8 . 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe ; 
Damn with faint praiſe, || aſſent with civil leer, 
And without ſheering, teach the reſt to ſneer ; 
e Willing to wound, | and yet —afraid to ſtrike, 
Joſt hint a fault, | and—heſitate diſlike ; 
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Alike reſerv'd to blame; or to commend, 

A tim'rous foe, || and—a ſuſpicious friend; 
Dreading ev'n fools, |} by flatterers e 
And ſo obliging, || that he ne'er hen 1 


With what a maſterly hand are the e in 


this picture blended; and how admirably do the 
different traits thus oppoſed, ſerve, as it were, to 
touch up arid ſhade one another! I would not 


be underſtood by this to ſignify my opinion of | 
its likeneſs to the original. I ſhould be ſorry to 


think that it deſerves this praiſe, The poet had 
received, or fancied he had received, great pro- 


vocation. And perfe& impartiality in one under 


the influence of reſentment, is more than can be 
expected from human nature. I only ſpeak of. 
the character here exhibited, as one who, ſpeak · 
ing of a portrait, without knowing the perſon 


for whom it was drawn, ſays it is well painted, 


and that there is both life and expreſſion i in "We 


| countenance. 


Ir there be any ſtyle of compoſition which ex 
cludes antitheſis altogether (for I am not poſi- 
tive that there is), it is the pathetic. But the 
true reaſon which hath induced ſome critics im- 
moderately to decry this figure is, that ſome 


Prologue to the Satires. 
. 5 authors 
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authors are diſpoſed immoderately to employ it. 
One extreme naturally drives thoſe who perceive 
the error, to the oppoſite extreme. It rardy 
leaves. them, even though perſons of good ſenſe 
and critical diſcernment, preciſely where they 


were before. Such is the repulſive power of 


jarring taſtes. Nay, there is a kind of mode, 


which in theſe, as well as in other matters, often 
influences our cenſures without our knowing it. 


It is this which ſometimes leads us to condemn 
as critics, what as authors we ourſelves pradtiſe. 


Witneſs the following reproach Wenn che author 


1 now quoted. 


I ke a chief Ly leads wy ce ſone, | 
All arm'd with Ke e and ae 0. 


On thi ockes kv ie is WES? that the, more 
agreeable the appoſite and temperate uſe of this 
figure is, the more offenſive is the abuſe, or; 
which is nearly the ſame, the immoderate uſe of 
it. When uſed moderately, the appearance of 
art, which it might otherwiſe have, is veiled, 
partly by the energy of the expreſſion, which 
doth not permit the hearer at firſt to attend cri- 


tically to the compoſition, and e 55 the 


* Bagel. 
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ſimplieity, or at leaſt the more artleſs ſtructure. 
both of the preceding ſentences and of the fol- 
Jowing. But if a diſcourſe run in @ continued 
firing of antitheſis, it is impoſſible the hearer 
ſhould not become ſenſible of this particularity, 
The art is in that caſe quite naked. Then in- 

deed the frequency of the figure renders it inſi- 
pid, the ſameneſs tireſome, and the artifics un- 


| tufitrable, 


Tus only original qualities of ſtyle which are 
excluded from no part of a performance, nay, 
which ought, on the contrary, ta pervade the 
whole, are purity and perſpicuity. The others 
are ſuited merely to particular ſubjects and occa- 


 fions. And if this be true of the qualities them- 


ſelves, it muſt certainly be true of the tropes and 

figures which are ſubſervient to theſe qualities; 
In the art of cookery, thoſe ſpiceries which give 

the higheſt reliſh muſt be uſed the moſt ſparingly. 
Who then could endure a diſh, wherein theſs 
were the only ingredients? There is no trope or 
figure that is not capable of 2 good effect. I do 
not except thoſe which are reckoned of the 
loweſt value, alliteration, paronomaſia, or even 


pun. But then the effect __ entirely on the 
| Ws 2 | circum- 
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circumſtances. If theſe are not properly adjuſt- 
ed, it is always different from what it was in- 
tended to be, and often the reverſe. 


TE antitheſis in particular gives a kind of 
luſtre and emphaſis to the expreſſion. It is the 
conviction of this that hath rendered ſome writers 
intemperate in the uſe of it. But the exceſs it- 
ſelf is an evidence of its value. There is no rifk 
of intemperance in uſing a liquor which has nei- 


ther ſpirit nor flavour. On the contrary, the 


richer the beverage is, the danger is the greater, 
and therefore it ought to be uſed with the greater 


caution. Quintilian hath remarked concerning 


the writings of Seneca, which are ſtuffed with an- 
 titheſis, that they abound in pleaſant faults “. 
The example had not been dangerous, if the 
faults had not been pleaſant. But the danger here 
was the greater; as the ſentiments conveyed un- 
der theſe figures were excellent. The thought 
recommended the expreſſion. An admiration 
of the former infinuated a regard to' the latter, 
with which it was ſo cloſely connected, and both 


very naturally engaged imitation. Hence Se- 


neca 1s juſtly conſidered as one of the earlieſt cor- 


rupters of the Roman eloquence. And here we 


may remark by the way, that the language of 


* Ioſtit, Lib, z. Cap, 1. Abundant dulcibus vitiis, 
any 
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any country is in no hazard of being corrupted 


by bad writers. The hazard is only when a wri- 


ter of conſiderable talents hath not a perfect chaſ- 


tity of taſte in compoſition ; but, as was the caſe 


of Seneca, affects to exceſs what in itſelf is agree- 
able. Such a ſtyle compared with the more 


manly elocution of Cicero, we call effeminate, 


as betraying a fort of feminine fondneſs for 
glitter and ornament. There is ſome danger 


| that both French and Engliſh will be corrupted | 


in the fame manner. There have been ſome wri+ 
ters of eminence in both, who might be charged, 
perhaps as juſtly as n with e in 
pleaſant faults. 5 . 


Bur enough of the antitheſis, I return to the 
conſideration of periods in general. And on this 
head I ſhall only further remark, that when they 


- conſiſt of complex members, we muſt follow the 


ſxme rule in arranging the clauſes of each mem- 
ber, in order to give all poſſible energy to the 
fentence, that we do in arranging the members 


of the period. By doing thus, we ſhall never be 
in danger of thinking that the member is com- 
plete till it actually be ſo, juſt as by the ſtructure 


of the period we are prevented from thinking 
the ſentence finiſhed before the end. A diſap- 


pointment in the former caſe is of leſs moment, 


7 | os but 


but it is ſtill of ſome, In each it occaſions a de-: 
| rer of languor which weakens the expreſſion, | 
I SHALL give an example of a period where, in 
one of the members, this rule is not obſerved, 
% Having already ſhown how the fancy is affect- 
„% ed. by the works of Nature, and after- 
« wards confidered in general both the works of 
« Nature and of Art, l how they mutually aſſiſt 
« and complete each other, || in forming ſuch 
«© ſcenes and proſpects || as are moſt apt to dey 
« light the mind of the beholder; I fhallim 
t this paper throw together ſome reflexions on 
« that particular art, which has a more imme- 
« diate tendency than any other, {| to produce 
t thoſe pleaſures of the imagination, || which have 
* hitherto. been the ſubject of this diſcourſe *. mT 
This ſentence is a period, agreeably to the defini- 
tion formerly given. Wherever we ſtop, the ſen- 
tence is imperfect till we reach the end. But the 
members are not all compoſed according to the 
rule laid down. It conſiſteth of three members. 
The firſt ends at Nature, is a ſingle clauſe, and 
therefore not affected by the rule; the ſtcond is 
complex, conſiſting of ſeveral clauſes, and ends at 
bebe ; the third is alſo complex, and con- 
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tludes the ſentence. The laſt member cannot be 


faulty, elſe the ſentenge would be no period. The 
fault muſt then be in the ſtructure of the ſecond, 


which is evidently looſe, That member, though 


not the ſentence, migkt conclude, and a readet 


naturally ſuppoſes that it doth conclude, firſt at 
the word art, afterwards at the word ther, both 


which are before its real concluſion. Such à 
compoſition therefore, even in periods, occa-' 
fions, though in a leſs degree, the ſame kind of 
diſappointment to the reader, and conſequently 
the ſame appearance of feebleneſs in the ſtyle, 
which reſult from long, looſe; and complex ſen - 


tences. A very little alteration in the faulty 


member will unite the clauſes are mm, 


and entirely remove the exception ; as thus. 


« and afterwards conſidered in general, how in 


« forming ſuch ſcenes and proſpects, as are moſt 


apt to delight the mind of the beholder, the 


« works both of Nature and of Art mutually aſs 
« ſift and complete each other.“ 


Ir may be thought, and juſtly too, that this 


care will ſometimes make the expreſſion appear 
elaborate, I ſhall only recommend it as one of 


the ſureſt means of preventing this effect, to ren- 


der the members as fimple as poſſible, and parti- 
: cularly 
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cularly to avoid ſynony mas and redundancies, of 


which there are a fe in the member now oriti - 
ciſed. Suck are ſcenes and proſpects, aft and 


complete, mutually and each other. With the aid 


of this reformation alſo, the whole period will ap- 
pear much better cofripaRted as follows: Hav- 
ing already ſhown how the fancy is affected 
« by the works of Nature; 
*« cotifidered in general, || bow in forming fuch 
«© ſcenes a8 are mot apt to delight the mind of 


«© the beholder, || the works both 6f Nature and 
« of Att aſſiſt each other; I fnall in this pa- 
„ per throw together ſome reflections on that 
« particular art, || which has a more immediate 


« tendency than any other, || to produce thoſe 


primary pleaſures of the ĩmagigatien, 1} which 
have Withers been the ane 'of this ait. 
6. —— ee tt? , oi 24:2 
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Is complex ſemendes of loofet Compofition, 
there is, as was obſerved, 4 muck [rnd riſk 
of falling itto a languid manner. This may 


ariſe from different caufes. Tirtt, even where 


the ſentence is neither long nor complex, the 
members wilt ſometimes appear disjointed: 


Vol. II. = Bp firſt 


| 


amd -afterwards 


The 
conſequence' always is, that à hearer will at 
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firſt-be in doubt, whether it be one ſentence, or 
more. Take the following for an example: 
1 However, many who do not road bee 
are ſeduced by others that do; e and thus 
— become unbelie vers upon truſt, and: at ſecond, 
% hand; : and this is, too frequent a caſe . 


The een of the members taken ſeverally, 


contributes to the bad effect of the whole. The 


cadence is ſo perfect at the end both of the firſt 
member and of the ſecond, that the reader is not 


ds diſappointed, but . to find the ſen- 
tence ſtill unfiniſhed. The additional clauſes ap- 
pear out of their proper Pace ke Ps 
that had __ ae * . CLE ol 

F HER, ee ny Hamas 8 is he ae 
* length of a ſentence, and too many mem- 
bers. Indeed, wherever the ſentiments of an au- 
thor are not expreſſed in periods, the end of a 
member or clauſe, or even an intermediate word, 
as hath been obſerved already, may be the end 
of the ſentence... Yet the commonneſs of ſuch 
ſentenees, when they do not exceed an ordinary 
length, prevents in a great meaſure a too carly 
expectation of the end. On the contrary, when 
they tranſgreſs all cuſtomary limits, the reader 


2 


bf {ii 112 Swift's Sermon on the Trinity, 
| begins 


- 
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begins to grow impatient, and to look for à full 
ſtop or breathing place at the end of every clauſe 


and member. An inſtance of this exceſs you 
have! in the ſucceeding quotation : Though in 
5 yeſterday's paper, we conſidered how erery 


Ms thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt 


« to affect the imagination with pleaſure, we 
7 muſt own that it is impoſſible for us to aſſign 
«the neceſſary cauſe” of this pleaſure, becauſe we 


„know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
« ſubſtance of a human ſoul; which might help 


us to diſcover the conformity or diſagreeable- 
<« neſs: of the one to the other; and therefore, for 


« want of ſuch a light, all that we can do, in 


« ſpeculations of this kind, is to reflect on thoſe 
operations of the foul that are moſt agreeable, 
* and to range, under their proper heads, what 


is pleaſing or 'difpleafing to the mind, without 


being able to trace out the ſeveral neceſſary 
and efficient cauſes from hence the pleaſure 
or diſpleaſure ariſes .“ The reader will ob- 
ſerve, that in this paſſage I have diſtinguiſhed by 


italics all thoſe words in the body of the ſentence; 
no fewer than ſeven, at any of which, if there .-. 
were a full top, the conſtruction of the preced- 
ing part e The fault here is 


* 


85 Spectator, Ne. 413. O. 2 
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ſolely in the length of the Whole, and in the num- 
ber of the paris. The members Mee; are 2 
well connec had. 


. In the next example we . both the faults 
abovementioned i in one ſentence, ** Laſt year a 
«© paper was brought here from England, called 
2. a Dialogue between the Archbiſhop of Can- 
C terbury and Mr. Higgins, which we ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman, as it well 
* deſerved, though we have no more to do with 
4 his Grace of Canterbury, than you have with 
the Archbiſhop of Dublin, whom you tamely 
«« ſuffer to be abuſed openly, and by name, by 
© that paultry raſcal of an obſervgtar; and lately 
% upon an affair wherein he had no caxcern; } 
% mean the buſineſs of the miſſionary of Dro- 
« gheda, wherein our excellent primate was en- 
s gaged, and did nothing but according to law 
and diſcretion *.” , Hardly will you find in 
any of the worſt Engliſh writers a more excep- 
tionable ſentence in point of compoſition than 
the preceding,. which is taken from one of the 
beſt. The ſtops which might be in it will be 
found, on anattentive peruſal, to be no fewer than 
fourteen; the clauſes. are: exceedingly ynequal, 


» Swift s Letter concerning the Sacramental Teſt. 
1 8 2 abrupt, 
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abrupt, and ill ompacted. : Iitricacy- in the 
ſtructure of a complex ſentence might alſo be 


| here exemplified as a cauſe of languor. But as 


this error never fails to create obſcurity, it hath 
been confidered 1497 i . a former head. 


Pant TA Review of what has 15. deduced above 
In regard to arrangement. aft 
I HAVE now briefly examined how far ar- 
rangement may contribute to vivacity, both in 
ſimple ſentences and in complex, and from 
what principles in our nature it is, that the 

effect ariſeth. | 


Ix this diſcuſſion I have had occaſion to con- 
fider, in regard to fimple ſentences, the differ- 
ence betweeh what may properly be called the 
rhetorical and natural order, and that which I 
have denominated the artificial and grammatical, 
or the cuſtomary way of combining the words 
in any particular language. I have obſerved, as 
to the former, and taken ſome pains to illuſtrate 
the obſervation, that it is univerſal, that it reſults 


from the frame of ſpirit in which the ſentiment, 


whatever it be, is ſpoken or written, that it is by 

conſequence a ſort of natural expreffion' of that 

frame, and tends to communicate it to che hearer 
B b 3 | or 
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or the reader. I have obſerved alſo, that this or- | 
der, which alone deſerves the name of Natural, 


| is in every language more or leſs cramped by the 
i artificial or conventional laws of arrangement in 
bi the language; that, in this reſpeR, the preſent lan- 
| ; j guages of Europe, as they allow leſs latitude, are 
i conſiderably inferior to Greek and Latin, but 
| 1 that Engliſh is not a little ſuperior in this parti- 
þ cular to ſome of the moſt eminent of the modern 
1 tongues. I haye ſhown alſo that the artificial 
| arrangement is different in different languages, 
| and ſeems chiefly accommodated to ſuch ſimple 
N ag explanation, narration, and deduQion, as ſcarcely 
0 admits the exertion either of fancy « or of paſſion, 
0 ; - Av regard to complex K both com- 


pound and decompound, I have remarked the 
difference between the looſe ſentence and the pe- 
riod; I have obſerved the advantages and the 
| diſadvantages of each in point of vivacity, the 
N i occaſions to which they are reſpectively ſuited, 


* 

. r 2 
2 — omen 11 
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N the rules to be obſerved in compoſing them, and 
! the faults which, as tending to enervate the ex- 
| | | preſſion and tire the reader, ought carefully, to be 
0 avoided. I have alſo made ſome remarks on the 
: | different kinds of antithefis, and the uſes to nen 
| ' A* may properly be r Bun aer 
5 2 2 <4 Tuvs 
| 


* 
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Tuus much ſhall ſuffice for the general illuſ- 
tration of this article, concerning the nm 
which refults from arrangement. 11 


* L 1 
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th the 2 ves employed in combining 3 the Parts 


1 5; a Sentence. n 
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Ja A N very carte that the remarks contained 
in the' preceding chapter, on the particular 
ſtructure and the particular arrangement in ſen- 
tences, whether ſimple or complex, which are 
moſt conducive to vivacity, however well theſe 
remarks are founded, and however much they 
may aſſiſt us in forming a judgment concerning 
any: performance under'our review, are very far 
from exhauſting | this copious ſubject; and ſtill 
farther from being 5 to ons per our prac- 
tice in x compoling..” e 11 e 


1* * 
* = 


Fon this reaſon'I judged t that the obſervations 
on the nature and the management of connexive- 
particles contained in this chapter and the ſuci 
ceeding might prove an uſeful ſupplement to the 
two preceding ones (for they are connected with 


n and ſerye at once to enlarge our concep< 
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tions on this ſubject, and to aſſiſt our practice. 
At firſt indeed I had intended to comprehend 
both theſe chapters in the foregoing. But when 
reflected, on the other hand, not only that 
they would ſwell that article' far beyond the 
ordinary bounds, but that, however much the 
topics are related, the nature of the inveſtigation 
contained in them, is both different in itfelf, and 
muft be differently conducted, I thought it 
would have Jeſs the appearance of digreſſion, 
and condute more to perſpicuity, to conſſder 
them ſeverally wager. their Kues 150 ae 
#7 lots titles. 75 ä —— 
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2 1 nan ee 6 by connectives 


I mean, all thoſe terms and phraſes, which are 


pat themſelves the ſigns of things, of operations, 
or of attributes, but by which, nevertheleſs, the 
words. i in the ſame clauſe, the clauſes in the ſame 
member, the members in the ſame ſentence, and 


even the ſentences in the ſame diſcourſe, are 
linked together, and the relations ſubſiſting 
among them are ſuggeſted. The laſt of theſe 


connexions I reſerve for the fabject of the enſu- 
ing chapter; all the reſt I comprehend in this. 
The proper ſubject of this is the connectives of 


the ſeveral parts in the En þ the proper : 


ſubject 


dae ofthe next is the — of Os 


veral ſentences I in the diſcourſe. 


* * 
4+} 
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, SzcTion I. 
Of conjundi ONS. 


Ir was "ho already concerning che cba 
neliives; that of all the parts of ſpeech, they are 
the moſt unfriendly to vivacity. In their nature 
they are the leaſt conſiderable parts, as their va- 
lue is merely ſecondary. Vet, in reſpect of the 
difficulty there is in culling and diſpoſing them, 
they often prove to an author the moſt conſider- 
able. In themſelves they are but the taches which 
ſerve to unite the conſtituent parts in a ſentence 
or a paragraph. Conſequently, the leſs conſpicu- 
ous they are, the more perfect will the union of 
the parts be, and the more eaſily will the hearer 
glide, as it were, from one word, clauſe, or 
member of a period into another. The more ob- 
ſervable they are, the lefs perfect will the union 
be, and the more difficultly will the hearer paſs 
on from member to member; from clauſe to 
clauſe, and from word to word. The coheſion 
ol the parts in a cabinet or other piece of furni- 
ture ſeems always the more complete, the tefs 


5 
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| thehegs and tacks ſo ee to ede it, are 


expoſed to view. Br gl e J nf 2204591659) loves 


Ir is a Soon ſenſe af the truth of this ante 
with regard to language; which imperceptibly, as 
taſte improves in a nation, aer their writers 


to prefer ſhort to long conjunQions. With us 


in particular, it is the:more neceflary to attend 
to this circumſtance, as the nouns and the verbs, 
which are the moſt ſignicant words, are moſtly 
monoſyllables. For as every thigg i is judged by 
compariſon, poly ſyllabic conjunctions muſt ap- 


pear the more cumberſome on that very account. 


Happily, enough at preſent our conjunctions and 


relatives in moſt frequent uſe (for the laſt. alſo 
are merely a ſpecies of connectiyes) are mono- 


ſyllables “. A few which do not occur ſo often 


are diſſy llables f. Almpſt all the poly ſy llabie 


conjunctions are now either diſuſed altogether, 
Or oc gur but rarely + 4+ 7 C1 72 „„ JT} 2D = 7 * 
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soch are the following, in ſeveral of which the conſtituent 
Hnable is alſo ſhort, and, or, nor, nay, yea, but, yet, if, tho', eſt, 
than, as, Wes till, fnce, fo, for, hat, whilfh. oben, wha, 
I whom, which, what, | 

| + Theſe are, alla, hewiſe, before, after, bau. auc, 8 
ther again, unleſt, whereas, altbo . 

t Theſe are, however, moreover, e ntevithfand: 
ing that, infomuch that, albeit, furthermore, foraſmuch as, Tune 


;three laſt may be counted obſolete, except with ſcriveners. Tue 5 
N cannot entirely be diſpenſed with, | 


1x 
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. In the ancient ſtyle which obtained in this 
iſland, the conjunctions were ſometimes lengthen- 

ed and rendered remarkable by combining them 
together. T hus the particle that, which is both 
a conjunction and a relative, was annexed to moſt 


of them. TWO centuries ago we ſhould not have 


ſaid, ** After I have ſpoken,” but, 6c After that 
„ J have ſpoken,” In like manner we ſhould 
then have ſaid „ becauſe that, before that, although 
that, whilſt that, until that, unleſs that, and ſeting 
that. Sometimes they even uſed, if that, for that, 


and when that. T his particle ſeems to have been 


added, in order to diſtinguiſh the conjunction 


from the prepoſition or the adverb, as the word 


to which it was annexed, was often ſuſceptible of 
both uſes, and ſometimes of all the three“. But 


The fame manner of forming the Gases diser is * 


to this day, both in French and in Italian. They are in French, 


| apres gue, parce gue, avant que, bien que, de peur que, tandis 
que, juſqu'a ce que, à moins que, depuis que; in Italian, ſubito 


che, percio che, prima che, ancora che, per tema che, montre che. 
fin tanto che, altro che, da che. A ſimilar effect of the improve- 
ment of taſte, though not in the ſame degree, may be obſerved 
in both theſe languages, to that which hath been remarked in 
Engliſn. Some drawling conjunctions formerly uſed, are now 
become obſolete, as in French, encore bien que, Bien entendu que, 
comme ainſi ſoit que; in Italian, concio faſſe ceſa che, per lagual 


caſa che. The neceſſary aid of the particle gue in French for ex- 
preſſing the moſt different and even contrary relations, hath in- 
_duced their celebrated 'critic and grammarian Abbe Girard to 
ſtyle it the conduftive conjundion, The ſame appellation may | 


be 1 with equal Wb to the che in tali . — 
the 
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the event hath ſhown that this expedient i is quite 
ſuperfluous. The fituation marks ſufficiently the 
character of the particle, ſo that you will rarely 
find an ambiguity ariſing from this variety in the 
application, The diſuſe therefore of ſuch an 
unneceſfary er is a real i improvement. = 


Tux relatives; as was hinted before, partake 
of the nature of conjunction, both as they are the 


inſtruments of linking the members of ſentences 


together, and as they have no independent fig- 
nification of their own. Theſe, when in cou- 
pling the clauſes of a paragraph they are joined 
with a prepoſition, form what may properly be 


| termed a fort of complex conjunctions. Such 


are, according to the original form of the words, 


upon which,unto which, with that, by which, or, ac- 


cording to a method of combining entirely ana- 
logical in our language, whereupon, whereunta, 
therewith, whereby. In the uſe of ſuch drawling 


conjunctions, whether in the looſe or in the 


compound form, there is a confiderable riſk, as 
is cvident from the principles above explained, 


of rendering the fentence tireſome, and the ex- 


preſnon Wa 


SoME 3 ſenſible of the effect, ſeem to. 


tally to have miſtaken the cauſe, They have im- 
puted 
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puted the flatneſs to the combination, i imagining 
that the uncompounded form of the prepoſition 
and the pronoun would nowiſe affect the vivacity 
of the ſtyle. Lord Shafteſbury was of this opi- 
nion, and his authority hath miſled other wri- 
ters. His words are: They have of late, it's 
« true, reformed in ſome meaſure the gouty 
joints and darning work of whereunto's, where- 
« by's, thereof 8. therewith's, and the reft of this 
kind; by which complicated periods are ſo 
** curiouſly rung, or hooked on, one to ano- 
* ther, after the long · ſpun manner of the bar or 
% pulpit “.“ Accordingly ſeveral authors have 


been ſo far ſwayed. by this judgment; as to con- 


demn, in every inſtance, this kind of cempaſition 
of the adverbs where, lere, and there, with prepo- 
fitions, But if we would be fatisfied that the 
fault, where there is a fault, doth not lie in the 
compoſition, let us make the experiment on one 
of the long · ſpun complicated periods of which 
the author ſpeaks, by reſolving the whereupon 
into upon which, by ſaying unto which, for where- 
unte, and fo of the reſt, and I am greatly de- 

Mid. v, chap. 1, Pos dhe fame reaſom we ſhould con 


demn the guapregpter, quamebrem, quanfdoguidem, quemadmedumy 
of the Latin, whoſe compoſition and uſe are pretty fimilar, 


To theſe a good writer will not frequently recur ; but their 
—_ authors haxe not 2 ke to 1c qoct tem altogether, 


ceived, 
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ceived, if we find the darning work lefs coarſe} 
or the j joints leſs gouty, chan they were before this 
eorreftion. And if | wh bop, vow . combined 


fulpect that che dilufg will be found the ooh 
and 1 not the ne oF i its een 95 


It offt its „5 
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- ComposrTions: of this ſort with aebi 


propoſitions are now moſtly obſolete, and' it 
would be filly to attempt to'revive them. But 
with ſeveral of the monoſyllabie prepoſitions 
they are ſtill uſed.” I ſhall therefore here offer a 
few arguments againſt diſpoſſefli ing them of the 
ground which they Rill retain.” ' Firſt; they oc- 
caſion a little variety. And even this, however 
inconſiderable, unleſs ſome inconvenience could 
be pleaded on the oppoſite fide; ought, in con- 


junctions eſpecially, for a reaſon to be given af- 


terwards, to determine the matter. Secondly, 

they ſometimes, without lengthening the ſen - 
tence, interrupt a run of monoſyllables (a thing 
extremely difagreeable to ſome critics), very op- 
portunely ſubſtituting a diſſyllable inſtead of two 
of the former. Thirdly, they. in certain cafes 
even prevent a little obſcurity, or at leaſt inele- 
gance. It was: obſerved on a former occaſion, 


that when any relative occurs oftener than once 


In 
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in a ſentence, it will ſeldom be compatible with, 
the laws of perſpicuity, that it ſhould reſer to dif- 


ferent antecedents. And even if ſuch change of the 
reference ſhould not darken the ſenſe, it raxely 
fails to injure the beauty of the expreſſion. Yee | 
this fault in long periods and ther complex ſen· 


tences is often ſcarcely avoidable. Sometimes 
the only way of avoiding: it is by; changing an f 
which, in which, or by which, into whereof, where- 
in, or whereby, This will both prevent the too 
frequent recurrence af the ſyllable which, none of | 
the moſt grateful in the language; and elude the | 
apparent ĩnaccuracy of uſing; the ſame ſound in 


———— I, 
= — — — — 


reference to different things, Fourthly, more is 
{omeſanes end by the compound than by | 

the primitive form, and conſequently, there. are | 

occaſions on, which it ought to be preferred. | 
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The pronouns this, that, and auich, do not ſo na- 
turally refer to a clauſe or, a ſentence, as to 2 
word; nor do the two firſt. refer ſo naturally to 
a plural as to a fingylar;; 37 whereas | the compounds 
of here, there, and, "where, - do with equal pro- 
priety refer to al belt Few. will pretend. thax 
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by for. that, or ; ihe ith har would be; in æyery 
caſe an equivalent, for ; wherewfth; or after this, 
for hereafter ; but even A Wer inſtances not 
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quite ſo clear, we ſhall on examination find a 


have nothing correſpondent. I own that this 
may happen infenfibly without defign or aſfecta- 

tion on the part of our writers; and that eithet 
from che cloſe intercourfe which we have with. 
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difference. In fuch a ſentence as this,” for ex- 
ample, * 1 flattered her vanity ,- lied te her, and 
* abuſed her companions, and thereby wrought 
* myſelf gradually into her favour" it is e. 


dent that the words iy that would here be in- 


tolerable; and if 1 you ſhould fay by-theſe actions, 
or by ſo doing, the expreſſion would my en 
n heavier and more awkward. . EIN 


This ry > 
1 


11 


TE gehtn en of moſt ef theſe modem 
refinements is, in my opinion, an exceſſive bias 


to every thing that bears # reſemblance to what | 


is found in France, and even a preſudice againſt 
every thing to which there i is ORs in rande 
correſponding; © ing 


Whoſe manners itt our dy apith be 
Limps after, in buſe awkward imitation *.. 


Hence it proceeds, that we not only dani theit 


words and idioms, but even imitate their defects, 
and act as if we thought ĩt preſumption to have 
any words or phraſes of our own, to which they 


4 


; # Shakeſpeare, Richard II. . 
that 
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that nation, or from the great uſe that we make 
of their writings, and the practice now ſo fre- 
quent of tranſlating them. But that I may not 
be thought unreaſonable in imputing to this 
cauſe, what'is not juſtly chargeable on it, I ſhall 
ſpecify in the margin a few inftances wherein 
the penury of the French language hath, in the 


way of which 1 am ſpeaking, "re hurtful to the 
Englifh '. „ mot ice bet age 3 7 
| TY 13 


* The 16cal th are very properly claſſed with us as in 
Latin into three orders, for denoting reſt or motion in a place, ; 


motion te it, and motion from it, In every one of theſe. ors 
ders there are three adverbs to denote. 7his. place, that place, 


and. what, or which place, interrogatively or relatively, In 
French-. there are only two orders, the firſt and ſecond being : 
dn e See the ſcheme e , 


OT — M ‚ 8, 3 33 . 1&2 39 88 
Here Hither Hence. j Ici Diici. - . 
There Thither Thence. BLA De la. 
n Whither  Whence. 5 Od Dou. 


L. 


he che Reſtoration, which 1 take to be neither the only nor 


the earlieſt, but the moſt ſucceſsful era in regard to the intro; 
duction of French books, French ſentiments, and French modes 
into this iſland, the adverbs of the firſt order have almoſt always 
been employed in converſation, and frequently - in print, fo 

thoſe of the ſecond, Thus we ſay, bers are you going 

and ſometimes, Come Here, though the only proper adverbs 
in ſuch caſes be 4vhither and hither. Another inſtance the above 


ſcheme furniſhes of the abſurd tendency we have to imitate the | 
French, even in their imperfections. The local adverbs of the 
third order are with them diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the firſt and 


ſecond only by prefixiog the prepofition de, which ſignifies from, 
Vor. II. | c 0 | This 
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1, 54x. qnly here ſykjoin to cheſe ghſarua: 
tions, chat if the Whereas 5 LS ot kite „ 


4 max, 


This is manifeſtly te origin, of thol n bunte in Eng- 


li „ from hence, Arn thence, and From avhenge. If ſhall Bro. 
uce another evidence of the bad effect of this propenſity, 


many of Nature's works are known tp us by paits, the ſexes 


for example, and the wot of the orgays and the members of 
the human body, and i deed of. eve animal bo dy, that it is 


natural, even in the ſimpleſt ſtate of ſociety, and in the riſe of 
languages, to diſtinguiſh the dual member from the plural. And 
though, few languages have made, or at leaſt retained this dif. 
unction in the declenſion of nouns, yet moſt have obſerved it in 
the numeral adjectives. The Engliſh in particular have obſerved. 
it with great accuracy, as appears from the annexed ſcheme, _ 

When the diſcourſe is of — two; when i it is of—ſeveral, 
Colletively — — — — Both — — All. 

Diftributively — — — Fach — — Ever, 
Indiſcriminately — — — Either, — — Any, 
Excluſively — ' — — — Neither, — , — None. 
Relatively and Interrogatively Whether, — — Which, 


writer prong to to bat it is certain that the word each hath 


5 uſurped the place of every, and is now uſed promiſcuouſly by 


writers of all denominations, whether i it be baue or more that are 
oken of. The pronominal adjective aoberbor is now quite 
oblolete, its place being ſupplied by aubich. About a century | 
and a half; ago evbether was invariably uſed of /avo, as appears 
from all the writings . of that period, and particularly from the 
| tranſlation of the Bible; thus Matt. xxi. 31.“ Whether of 
« them twain did the will of his father?“ and xxiil. 17. 
« et ber is greater, the gold, or the temple ?” The' reſt of 


| this claſs have hitherto retained their places amongſt us. How 


Jong 
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may be denominated the gouty joints of ſtyle, 
the vis.'s, and tlie i. e, and the e. g. 5, for vides 
licet, id «ft, and exempli gratia, may not unfitly 
be termed its crutches. Like theſe wretched 
props, they are not only of foreign materials, 
but have a foreign aſpect. For as a ſtick can ne- 
ver be miſtaken for 2 limb, though it may in a 
clumſy manner do the office of one, ſo theſe pi- 
tiful ſupplements can never be made to incor= | 


long they may continue” to do fo, It will be — to fag. 
Indeed, the clumſy manner in which theſe places are ſupplied in 
French, doth perhaps account for our conliancy, as it will prove, 
I hope, our fcurity agalnſt a ſudden change in this' particular, 
It would found! extremely awkward in our ears 4/7! the tabs; oh 
the one or the, urber, and, wor” the one nor the others Which is a 
literal verſion of tous les deux, * ou 15 autre, and »7 Pan 41 
Paurreg- the phraſes whereby Goth, either, and win ber, are ex- 
preſſed in French. It may he ſaid, cuſtom ſoftens every: thing; 
and what though ſeveral words thus fall into diſuſe, ſince expe- 
rience ſhows us that we can do without thera ? I anſwer, firſt, 
change itſelf is bad, unleſs evidently for the better: ſecondly, 
perſpicyity is more effe&nally ſecured by a” gteater choice of 
words when the meanings are diſtin : thirdly, vivacity is pros 
moted both by avoiding periphraſis, and by uſing words as much 
as poſſible limited in ſignification to the things meant by the 
ſpeaker : fourthly, in an abundance without confuſion, there is 
always greater ſcope for variety. And to come to the particular 
defect which" gave riſe to theſe obſervations, every body muſt 
be ſenſible; that the frequent recurrence in French to theſe un+ 
couth ſounds, guoi, give, gui, gbe/fur, and the like, doth not 
ſerve to recommend the language to the car of a ftranger. ; 


Ce 2 5 poratp 
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porate with the lentence, which they. my in a 
bungling manner to hobble forwards. , ; 


x PROCEED , to exemplify fi . in I 85 
language, the general obſervation | made above, 
fhat an improvement of rake) leads 1 men inſenfibly; 
to abbreviate thoſe weaker | parts of ſpeech, the 
connexive particles. 1 have remarked already the 

total ſuppreſfi ion of the conjunction that after be- 
cauſe, before, although; and many others of the 
fame ſtamp, with which it was wont to be inſe- 
parably combined. But we have not opt | here. 
ul This particle is frequently omitted, when there 


is no other conjunction to connect the clauſes, as 


* ** 
r 


> 4 — 
* 2 2 4 
rr 2 2 oy g 
93 — n wh 4 22 2 — 
; Woo POM FE OE ee 


ew” * — —_—_ — 
. n= Me 


vgs 2 
— —k — 
— ** f - 4X 


| in this example, Did I not tell you poſitively, | | 
; 0 1 would go myſelf? 2”. In order to conſtrue the f 
0 ſentence, we muff ſupply: the word that after po- 7 
Fl fitively. Concerning this omiſſion 1 ſhalt Juſt 1 
, obſerve, what I would be undetftood i in like man- V 
9 ner to obſerve concerning the omiſſion of the re- te 
# latives to be mentioned afterwards, that though | it 
; J in converſation, comedy, and dialogue, ſuch ti 
N Þ =F an ellipſis is graceful when; without hurting” per- | ac 
0 | ſpicuity, it contributes to vivacity ; yet, whereyer P. 
i the nature of; the compoſition. requires dignity * 
| and. preciſion in the ſty le, this freedom: is hardly fs 
1 wy - 


lll - to DRE riſked. | N 
4 & J 
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A xorg ER remarkable inftance of dur diſlike 
5 to oonjunctions, is a method, for aught I know, 
peculiar to us; by which the particles tn and 
V, when in conſtruction with any of the tenſes, 
compounded with had, could, would, or ſhould, are 
happily enough ſet. aſide as unneceſſary. This 
is effected by a ſmall alteration in the arrange- 


ment. The nominatiye is ſhifted from its ordi- 


nary ſtation before the auxiliary, and is placed 
immediately after it, as in theſe words, Had I 
„ known the danger, I would not have engaged 


*© 1n the buſineſs; that is, FI had known 


** the danger,” . Should you remonſtrate ever 
“ {ſo loudly, 1 would not alter my reſolution;“ 
that is, J you ſhould remonſtrate — 
The reaſon: that this tranſpoſition cannot be ad- 
mitted in the other tenſes, is, that in them it 


would occaſion an amkiguity, and give the fen. 


tence the appearance of an interrogation, which 
it ſcarcely ever hath in the tenſes above: men- 
tioned. Sometimes indeed, the preterimperfect 
admits this idiom, without rendering the ex- 
preſſion ambiguous; as in theſe words, , Did 


I but know his en, en «if I did 


* but. know his intention. Were I pre- 
#* ſent,” ——for * If I were preſent.” The tenſe, 


Ceca. | however, 


3 . Lc 
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however, in fuch inftances may mare properly 

be termed an aorift, than a preterit of derer 

10 f nenn J : 2:15:04 ill 
serien u. 


Of other conedti ve 


Ne ow, ithas I am ſpeaking of SPE it 


may not be amiſs to remark, that they too, like 


the conjunctions, the relatives, and the prepoth- 


tions, are but words of a ſecondary order. The 


fignification of the verb is aſcertained by the in- 
 finitive ar the participle which follows the auxi- 


liar in the compound tenſes of the active voice, 


and always by the participle in the paſfive,, The 


auxiliaries: themſelves ſerve only to modify the 
verb, by adding the circumſtances of time, af. 


firmation, ſuppoſition, interrogation, and ſome | 


others. An abridgment in theſe, - therefore; 


which are but weak, though not the weakeſt 
parts of difcourſe, conduceth to ſtrengthen the 


expreſſion, But there are not many cafes where- 
in this is practicable. Sometimes had ſupplies 


emphatically che place of would have, and were 


of would be, An inflance of the firſt we have in the 


words of Martha to our Saviour. Lord, W | 
* thou 


— 
— 


— . ⏑—¹ A I APs By 


el er ARET OA Ii 


e: tho hit beck here; my br6ther had nöt 
« aj * Tie Taff claufe would have been 


feshleér, had it beth, * my brother told not 
« Mve died.“ An KKAmple of tile fscond is the 
_ wort of the Iſrackites on Hearing the report of the 
ſpies. 4 pyore it hot better for us- to teturn int6 
hs 255 pt + * AT & * Wii it not he better! * 


Bb f to go to he ait def of the rela- 


ies; the firſt rex improvement which tafte hath 


produced bete, is the difmiſſion of the article 


from its woörrteck arten dance on the pronoun 5 


which; Thie definite article cod nowhere be 
lefs nebefflry, as the antecedent” always defines 
the meaning. ' Attorhier effect of the fame cauſe 
is the introductidm of hat Inlead of dh which, 
as; „ remember at you told me; otherwiſe, 
_ & that Whith you told ne: Another is _ ex- 
tendihg bf the uft'&f the” word Whoſe, by makin 
* ſerve as the offene 6f the protoun Fora 


THz algingtef beben who aid FFT h is now 
perfeAly eſtabliſhed in the Ian guage. The for- 


mer relates only td pertbns, the latter to things. 


But this Kh oF} thoilgh à real advantage in 
point of perſpicuit) aud pretifion, affects not 


John xi, 21; ; | + Num, xiv, > 
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much the vivacity of the N The poſſeſfive 
of who i is properly whoſe, the pronoun which: ori» 
ginally indeclinable had no poſſeſſive. This want 
was ſupplied i in the common periphraſtic man- 
ner, by the help of the prepoſition, and the ar- 
ticle. But as this could not fail to enfeeble the 


expreſſion, when ſo much time was given to 


mere conjunctives, all our beſt authors both in 


proſe and in verſe, have come now regularly to 
adopt in ſych caſęs the poſſeſſive of who ; and 


thus have ſubſtituted one ſyllable in the x room of 


three, as in the example following: Philoſo- 
66 phy, whoſe end is to inſtruct us in the know- 
for, 5 * Philoſophy, | the 


6c end of which is to inſtruct us. „Some gram- 


marians remonſtrate. But it ought to be re: 
membered, that uſe well eftabliſhed muſt give 


law to grammar, and not grammar to uſe. Nor 


is this acceptation of the word whoſe « of recent 


introduction into the language. At occurs even 
in Shakeſpeare, and almoſt uniformly in authors 
of any character ſince his time. Neither does 


there appear to be any inconvenience ariſing 


from this uſage. T he connection with the ante- 
cedent is commonly ſo cloſe. as to remove all 
poſſible ambiguity. If, however, i in any inſtance, 


the application ſhould appear ambiguous, in that 


: Wo: ora inflance, 
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ce, without queſtion, the periphraſis ought 


to. be. preferred. But the term thus applied to 


things cquld not be conſidered as improper any 
longer than it was by general uſe peculiarly ap- 
propriated to perſons, and therefore conſidered 


merely as an inflection of the pronoun h Now 


that cannot be affirmed to be the caſe at preſent. 


7175 o 1 ® * 9 * 


ITHopOR to limit the ſignification of the; pro» 
nouns would at firſt ſeem conducive to preciſion, 
it may ſometimes be followed with inconveni- 
encies which would more than counterbalance 
the advantage. That,” ſays Dr. Lowth, © is 


40 uſed indifferently both of perſons and things; | 
« but perhaps would be more properly confined 


eto the latter =. Yet there are caſes wherein we 
cannot conveniently dif] penſe with this relative as 
applied to perſons; as firſt, after -who the inter- 
rogative, Who that has any ſenſe: of religion 
* would have argued thus?” Secondly, when 
perſons: make but a part of the antecedent: © The 
men and things that he hath ſtudied, have not 
65 contributed to the improyement of his mo- 
fe fals“ In neither of theſe examples could any 


other relative be uſed. In the inſtances ſpecified 


by Dr. Prieftley , the that, if not neceſſary, is at 


* Introduction, Sentences. + S Pronouns. 
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leaſt more elegant thin the tho: "THE fr is 5h 
ter u fapertariye; as He was the fitteſt petſoͤn 
« that could then he fouv“ the ſecbffd is After 
the pronomiga! adſeckrre the fame; as, „ He Ts 
tlie ſrme man that you fy before,” Hd 
is even e CHA that theſe are not Agios, cafes, 


Tur poſſeſſive its of the neuter perſonal pro- 
noun it, hath contributed in the Time way, 
though not à relative, both to abbreviate and ts 


invigorate the idiom of the preſent age. It is 
not 4bove à Cehfury and & Half fince this poſſes 
five was firſt brought into uſe. Accordingly, 


you will not find it in all the vulgar tranſlation 
of the Bible. Its place there is always fupplied 


either by the article and the prepoſition, as in 
theſe words, They are of thoſe that rebel 


s againſt the light; they know not the ways s | 
* thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof *, 6:28 Te. 


© they know not its ways, nor abide in its paths; 


or by the poſſeſſiye of the maſculine, as itt this 
verſe, © The altar of burnt- offerings with all his 
furniture, and the laver and his foot $.” The 
firſt method is formal and languid ; the ſecond 
muſt appear awkward to Engliſh ears, becauſe 
very unſuitable to the genius of the language. | 


Job xxiv, . | 5 Exod, xxxi.g, 


q | Which 


hh & = 2% wal = 
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which never, Amleſt in the Agurative N16; 4 i8 
well obſerved by Mr. Harris +, aſcribed gender 
to ſuch things as are neither ene r ks 
nor ee of ſex. 5 


2 4 1 


Tur PWT 0 ob ubvitvantos —_ 

I recothe&t in the pronouns, is the frequent ſup- 
preflion of the retnives who, 1m, and  whith. 
This; I imagine, is an ellipfis peculiar to the Eng- 

liſh, though it may be exemplified from authors 
of the firſt note; and that foo i all the caſes 

following; firſt, when the pronouim is the nomi- 

native to the verb; ſecondly, when it is the ac- 

cuſative of an active verb; and thirdly, when it is 

governed by a prepoſition. Of the firſt caſe, which 

is rather the moſt unfavourable of the three, you 

have an example in theſe words, I had ſeveral 


„men died in my ſhip of calentures “, for 


ce who diec * Of the ſecond, which is. the moſt 
tolerable, in theſe, % They who affect to gueſs 
An objects they cannot ſee , for which 
* they cannot ſee. Of the third, in theſe, ** T9 
* contain the ſpirit of anger, is the” worthieft 
« diſciptine we can put ourſelves to „ for © to 
* which we can put ourſelves.” 
eſpecially i in yerſe, both the prepofition and he 
Gul. Trav; Fenyhnbmus. 
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A are omittes, AK in the! rs of Cari by. 


Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal” N 01 
I ſerv'd my king &, — | _ f * | 


To complete the conſtruction of this member of 
the ſentence, the words with which muſt be ſup- 
plied immediately after zeal.” Concerning this 


idiom I ſhall only obſerve in general, that as it is | 
the moſt licentious, and therefore the moſt excep- 


tionable in the language, i it ought to be uſed very 
cautiouſly. In ſome caſes it may occaſion ob- 
ſcurity ; in others, by giving a maimed appear- 
ance to the ſentence, it may occaſion inelegance: 
In both. theſe it ought. Dt to be avoided 4 
"ol ' Shakeſpeare's Henry Vill. | 
© + In French, by an idiom not unlike; the latent] is Shi 
dropt, and the relative retained, as in this example, Il ne faut 


5 pas ſe fier 85 qui a beaucoup d' ambition.“ A qui,” for 
* à celui qui. The idiom is not the ſame in Italian, for though 
the antecedent is ſometimes dropt, there is properly no ellipſis, 
as the relative is changed; as thus, . Lo ſtampatore a chi 
c legge, for à guel che. This is exactly ſimilar to the Eng- 


* . 


liſh awhat for that which. By poetic licence there is ſometimes 


an ellipſis of the antecedent in OY "AY as in this line of 


Dryden, Georg. 2. 


Which w would learn as FREY may tell the ty | 
Who for he abo More rarely when the antecedent i is the regi- 
men of a verb, as WE 
- I gladly ſhunn'd, he oladly fed from me. Nom. & Juliet; 


Who for him who ; but never . ic is the regimen of a pre- 


* i 
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- Txx only other part of ſpeech which! cuntckes 
of the weakneſs. remarked i in conjunctions, rela- 
tives, and auxiliary verbs, ĩs prepoſitions. Theſe 
are expreſſive of the relations which ſubſtantives, 
as the ſigns of things, bear to one another, or to 
the verbs, the ſymbols of agency with which they 
are confirued. They answer the ſame. purpoſe 
in connecting words, which the conjunctions 
anſwer" It conneRing g clauſes. For the ſame rea- 
ſon the thor ter theſe particles. are, they are the 
better. The leſs time you beſtow on the inſig- 
nificant parts of a ſentence, the more ſignificant 
will the whole. appear. Accordingly, in all lan- 
guages the prepoſitions are commonly among 
their ſhorteſt words. With us ſuch of them as 
are in moſt frequent uſe, conſiſt of one ſhort ſyl- 
lable only“. And even thoſe which occur ſe 


N 


domer, rarely exceed two Ds. 


or” 1 PPE PIE I SANE £9 ? * 
uh Goch are, e! in, 75 from, will, to, en 5. ere. 80 
with, on, ... 5 5 
. + Such are, aloe, 1 Ads axle * BH FY 
* avithin,' without, among, betaueen, except. It may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that though the French in the commoneſt pre- 
poſiiions have the adyantage of us, by. reaſon. of their frequent 
eliſions, the coalition of ſome of them with the article, and their 
pronomiral particles y and en, they have nevertheleſs greatly the 
diſadvantage in the leſs common, which with them are not ſo 
properly denominated prepoſitions as prepoſitive phraſes that 
pply che. Fee of prepoſitions, In evidence of this take the 
| French 
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du this part of ſpeech the j improvements have 
not. been ſu confiderable (nor was there equal 


peed), as an the conjunctions and the relatives. 


Vet even here the progreſs of taſte hath not been 


entirely without effect. The until and unto, are 
now almoſt always, and the bon, very often, 


French tranſlation of all the aiſynabic prepoſitions above men- 
tianed, except the three laſt. Theſe are, au, agu, dd, ax a, 


Heut de, le long de, an travers de, ay miliey. at, cutaun de, * 
dela de, au dedans de, au dehore de, On com paring the two 
languages merely i in point of vivacity, the French, I think, ex- 
cel, in the colloquial aud epiſtolary ſtyle: where the recurrence 
mult be. frequent to thoſe petty aids of diccourſe, the preppſie 


tions firſt mentioned, and where there is little ſcope for compo- 


fition, as there are almoſt no complex: fentences. The Engliſh, 
on the contrary, excels in the more elaborate: ſtyle of hiſtory, 


philoſophy, and oratory, where a greater variety of prepoſitions 
is needed, and where there is more frequent occaſion of recurring 


to the conjunions, Theſ& indeed are rather unwieldy in 


French; and, I am not ſure but a tacit conviction gf this is the 


caoſe that a ſort of detached aphoriſtic ſtyle is getting much into 
vogue with their authors. I ſhall remark here alſo, that their 
vivagity of expreſſion is often attained. at the expence of perſpi- 


cuity.. . La pecſonne qui. Paime,” may mean either, Phe 
L's « perſon who laves him,” © The perſon who loves ber,“ or, 
The perſon who loves it.” Nay more, though there is a differ- 


ence inwiting-between gui Paimeand qu'il aime; there is no difſer- 


ence in ſound, and therefore the ſame phraſe ſpoken may: alſo. 


mean, The perſon whom he loves.“ | In Italian there are' fe. 
veral:/periphraſtic-prepoſitions in the ſame taſte with the-French; 


as 4 Viutorno di, di ld di, in mezzo di, dentro di, fuori di, 
i ſopra di, di fatto di. There are only two prepoſitions in 


French which we are obliged to expreſs by circumlocution. 
Theſe are, 11 1 at the houſe of, and ſelon, according to. 


contracted 
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cursed ing till and te, and en. Thee is and 
the for are in ſome. caſcs, witheus qceafioning: 
any inconvenience, and with a ſenſible adyantage 
in pojnt of energy, diſcarded, altogether. Thus 
we ſay, © Forgive-u5- qur.debts,” and not, , for- 
„ give 10 45; our. dehts. I haye getten you n 
licence, and nat ** 1 have gotten a licence 
a « for dag, The ſame manner hath alfo. obtain» 
ed in ſome. othes maden tongue. What: I am 
next to mention is peculiar to us, the-prepoſition 
ef is frequently, ſupplied hy; the. poſſeſſixe caſti of 
the noun. L. aſily, which is a real acquiſition in 
refpg of vixvacity, v hen two gr more nouns are 
conjoined: in the, fame, oonſtruction, it is bot ne- 
ceſſary in Engliſn a in French, that the prepo - 
ſition of the fjrſt be repeated beforg each of the 
ſubſequent nouns. This ought te he dong only 
in thoſe caſes wherein nnn Har- 


* requires it. 


— 


4 Naw, that Iam on-the ſabjeq; of the pxepaſi- 
tions, it will not he-improperto conſider a penu- 
liarity whigh,is, often. to be: found, with-us in their 
arrangement. In, cvery, othes language tha pre- 
poſſtion is almoſt conſtantly prefixed, ta; the noun 
which it governs ;; in Engliſh it is ſometimes 
placed not * after the, noun, but at a confider- 


able 
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able diſtance from it, as in the following ex 
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ample, Theinfitmary was indeed never fo full 
son this day, I was at ſome loſs to ac 

* count. for, till, upon my going abroad, T obs 

* ſerved, that it was an eaſterly'\ wind .“ Here 
no fewer than ſeven words intervene between the 
relative which, and the prepofition for belonging 4 
to ĩt. 'Befides; the prepoſition doth not here pre- 
cede its regimen, but follow it. One would ima” 


gine, to confider the matter abſtractly, that this g 
could not fail in a language like ours, which pt 
admits ſo few inflections, to create en O 
Vet this in fact is Jeld6m or never the conſe- an 
quence! Indeed the ſingularity of't he idiom hath eit 
made ſome critics condemn it abſolutely. That go 
there is nothing analogous i in any known tongue th 
ancient or modern, hath appeared to them 4 wo 
fufficient reaſon. Jown it never ae, 15 tac 
„ 35 Pi 
| ; eve 
Ir we examine 'the matter independently” or 
cuſtom, we ſhall find that the prepofition 15 juft P 
a8 cloſely connected with the word, whether. verb cuſt 
or noun, governing, as with the word, whether ma; 
noun or pronoun, governed. It is always ex- whe 
ine of the relation which the one bears to 1 arg. 
r Spectator, No. 4. n e cert 
2308 > | the V 
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the other, or of the action of the one upon the 


other. And as the cauſe in the order of Nature 


precedes the effect, the moſt proper ſituation for 


the prepoſition is immediately after the word go- 
verning, and before the word governed. This 
will accordingly in all languages be found the 
moſt common ſituation. But there are caſes in 
all languages, wherein it is even neceſſary, that 


the word governing mould come after the word 


governed. In ſuch caſes it is impoſſible that the 
prepoſition ſhould be ſituated as aboye deſcribed. 
Only half of the deſcription is then attainable ; 
and the ſpeaker is reduced to this alternative; 
either to make the prepoſition follow the word 
governing, in which caſe it muſt be detached from 
the word governed; or to make it precede the 


word governed, in which caſe it muſt be de ; 


tached from the word governing. The choice 


in itſelf arbitrary cuſtom hatn determined in 


every wag 


es: will It: be admitted as a maxim, thick he 


cuſtom of one language, or even of ever ſo many, 


may be urged as a rule in another language, 
wherein no ſuch cuſtom hath ever obtained? An 


argument founded on ſo falſe a principle, muſt 


certainly be inconcluſive, With us indeed either 
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arrangement is good; but I ſuſpect that to make 
the prepoſition follow the word governing, is 
more ſuitable than the other to the original idi- 
om of the tongue, as in fact it prevails more in 
converſation. The moſt common cafe wherein 
there is ſcope for election, is with the relatives 


whom and which ; fince theſe, as in the example | 


quoted, muſt neceſſarily precede the governing 
verb or noun. But this is not the only cafe. Vi- 
vacity requires ſometimes, as hath been ſhown 


above, that even the governed part, if it be that 


which chiefly fixes the attention of the ſpeaker, 


ſhould ſtand foremoſt in the ſentence. Let the 


following ſerve as an example: · The man whom 
you were ſo. anxious to diſcoyer, I have at 
“ dength got information gf.” We have here 
indeed à conſiderable. hyperbaton, as gramnia- 
rians term it; there being no leſs than thirteen 
words interpoſed between the noun and the pre- 
poſition. Yet whether the expreſſion can be al- 
tered for the better, will perhaps be queſtioned. 
Shall we ſay, Of the man whom you were ſo 


anxious to diſcover, I have at length got in- 


tt formation?—” Who Tees not that by this fmall 
alteration, not only is the vivacity deſtroyed, but 
the expreſſion is rendered ſtiff and formal, and 


therefore ill adapted to the ſtyle of converſation? 


+ 


m 50 7 Y - 0 ; | Shall 
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Shall we then reſtore what is called the gramma- 
tical, becauſe the moſt common order, and ſay, 
& I have at length gotten information of the man 


„ Vvhom you were ſo anxious to diſcover?” The 
arrangement here is unexceptionable, but the ex- 
preſſion is unanimated. There is in the firſt 


manner ſomething that diſplays an ardour in the 


| ſpeaker. to be the meſſenger of good news. Of 
this character there are no traces in the laſt; and 


in the ſecond there is à cold and ſtudied forma- 
lity which would make it appear intolerable. So 


much is in the power merely of arrangement. 


Ought we then always to prefer this way of 
placing the prepoſition after the governing word ? 
By no means. There are caſes wherein this is 
preferable. There are caſes wherein the other 
way is preferable. In general, the former ſuits 
better the familiar and eaſy ſtyle which copies 
the dialect of converſation, the latter more befits 


the elaborate and ſolemn dition, which requires 


ſomewhat of dignity and pomp. 


Bur 10 what purpoſe, I pray, thoſe criticiſms 
which ſerve only to narrow our range, where there 
would be no danger of a treſpaſs, though we were 


| indulged with more liberty? Is it that the ge- 
nius of our language doth not ſufficiently cramp 
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us without theſe additional reſtraints? But it is 


the unhappineſs of the generality of critics, that 


when two modes of expreſſing. the ſame - thing 
come under their conſideration, of which one 


appears to them preferable ; z the other is con- 


demned in groſs, as what ought to be reprobat- 


ed in every inſtance. A few contractions have 


been adopted by ſome writers which appear harſn 
and affected; and all contractions without ex- 


ception muſt be rejected, though ever ſo eaſy 
and natural, and though evidently conducing to 
enliyen the expreſſion . One order of the words 

About the beginning of the preſent century, the tendency 
to contract our words, eſpecially in the compound tenſes of the 


verbs, was undoubtedly exceſlive, The worſt of it was, that 


moſt of the contractions were effected by expunging the vowels, 
even where there was no hiatus, and by claſhing together con- 
ſonants of moſt obdurate ſound, as Swift calls them. This pro- 
duced the animadverſion of ſome of our ableſſ pens, Addiſon, 
Swift, Pope, and others, whoſe concurring ſentiments have 
operated ſo ſtrongly on the Public, that contractions of every 


kind have ever ſince been in diſgrace, even thoſe of eaſy pro- 


nunciation, and which had been in uſe long before, Yet our 
accumulated auxiliaries ſeemed to require ſomething of this 
kind. And though I am ſenfible that awasr't, didn't, fboultin't, 
and couldn't, are intolerably bad, there are others of more plea- 


| fant found, to which our critics, without any injury to the lan 
| guage, might have given a paſs. On the contrary, even tho 1 


eliſions whereby the ſound is improved, as when the ſucceſſion 
of an initial to a final vowel is prevented (which in all languages 


men have a natural propenſity to avoid by contracting), as In 
| ” 5 | for 
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in a particular example ſeems worthy of the pre- 


ference; and it muſt be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that 


no other order in any caſe is to be admitted. 

9 55 ; ' $:: , : . ; * Bur 
for am; or when a feeble vowel is ſuppreſſed without harſh« 
neſs, as in the laſt ſyllable of the preterits of our regular verbs 
(which without a contraction we can never bear in verſe) ; or 
when ſome of our rougher conſonants are cut off after other 


conſonants, as em for rhem ; (theſe I ſay) have all ſhared the 
_ lame fate. Some indulgence, I think, may ſtill be given to the 


more familiar ſtyle of dialogues, letters, eſſays, and even of po- 


pular addreſſes, which like comedy are formed on the diale& of 
converſation. In this dialect, Wherein all language originates, 
the eagerneſs of conveying one's ſentiments, the rapidity and eaſe 


of utterance, neceſſarily produce ſuch abbreviations. It appears 


indeed ſo natural, that I think it" requires, that people be more 
than commonly phlegmatic, not to ſay ſtupid, to be able to 
avoid them, Upon the whole, therefore, this tendency, in my 
opinion, ought to have been checked and regulated, but not 


entirely cruſhed. That contracting ſerves to improve the ex- 


preſſion in vivacity is manifeſt; it was neceſſary only to take 
care, that it might not hurt it in harmony or in perſpicuity. 
It is certainly this which conſt.tutes one of the greateſt beautics 
in French dialogue ; as by means'of it, what in other languages 
is expreſſed by a pronoun and a prepoſition, they ſometimes 
convey not by a ſingle ſyllable, but by a ſingle letter. At the 


ſame time, it muſt be owned, they have never admitted con- 


tractions, that could juſtly be denominated harſh ; that they 
have not, on the other hand, been equally careful to avoid ſuch 


as are equivocal, hath been obſerved already. We are apt to 


imagine, that there is ſomething in che eliſion of letters and con- 


traction of ſyllables, that is particularly unſuitable to the grave 


and ſolemn ſtyle. This notion of ours is, I ſuſpect, more the 
conſequence of the diſuſe than the cauſe ; ſince ſuch abbrevia- 


tions do not offend the ſeveteſt critic, when they occur in books 
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Bor we are not peculiar in this diſpoſition, 


though we may be peculiar in ſome of our ways 


of exerting it. The French critics, and even the: 
academy, have proceeded, if not always in the 
ſame manner, on much the ſame principle in the 
improvements they have made on their language. 
They have indeed cleared it of many, not of all 
their low idioms, cant phraſes, and uſeleſs ano- 
malies; they have rendered the ſtyle in the main 
more perſpicuous, more grammatical, and more 
preciſe than it was before. But they have not 
known where to ſtop. Their criticiſms often de- 
generate into refinements, and every thing is 
carried to exceſs. If one mode of conſtruction, 


or form of expreſſion, hath been lucky enough 


to pleaſe theſe arbitrators of the public taſte, and 
to obtain their ſanction, no different mode or 
form muſt expect ſo much as a toleration. What 
is the conſequence ? They have purified their 
written in an ancient or a foreign language. Fren the ſacred 


penmen have not diſdained to adopt them into the ſimple, but 
very ſerious ſtyle of holy writ, Witneſs the xa for xa c, 


| GT ee for e Eg, xe for K exzivog, and many others, 


No doubt deſpetude alone is ſufficient to create an unſuitable- 


neſs in any language. I will admit further, that there is ſome 


convenience in diſcriminating the different characters of writin * 
by ſome ſuch differences in the ſtyle. For both theſe reaſons, 
ſhould not naw wiſh to ſee t them revived i in POT Er of a ſe- 
rious or ſolemn Ree, : 


language 3 
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language; at the fame time they have impove- 
Tiſhed it, and have, in a eonfiderable meafure, 
reduced all kinds of compoſition to a taſteleſs 
uniformity. Accordingly, in perhaps no lan- 
Zuage, ancient or modern, will you find fo. little 
variety of expreſſion i in the various kinds of writ- 
ing, as in French. In proſe and verſe, in phi- 
loſophy and romance, in tragedy and comedy, 
in epic and paſtoral, the difference may be very 
great in the fentiments, but it is nothing, or next 
to nothing, in the e e 


ts this inflpid Wnkneg to be envied them as 
an excellence? Or ſhall we Britons, who are 
lovers of freedom almoſt to idolatry, voluntarily 
' hamper ourſelves in the trammels of the French 
academy ? Not that I think we ſhould diſdain to 
receive inſtruction from any quarter, from neigh- 
bours, or even from enemies. But as we renounce 
implicit faith in more important matters, let us 
renounce it here too. Before we adopt any new 
meaſure or limitation, by the practice of what- 
ever nation it comes recommended to us, let us 
give it an impartial examination, that we may 

not, Tike fervile imitators, copy the bad with the 
good. The rules of our language ſhould breathe 
; 19 fame fpirit with the laws of our country. 
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They ought to prove bars againft licentyoulneſs, 


ne n checks to GE: 


e III. Aire 


Modern N compared with Greek and Latin, 125 


| Harticularly i in wy to gs compoſt lon "of . 
Fences. I”, 


Buzozs Len this chapter, I mad beg 


leave to offer a few general remarks on the com- 


pariſon of modern languages. with Greek and 


Latin. This I am the rather diſpoſed to do, that 
it will ſerye further to illuſtrate the principles 
above laid down. I make no doubt but the for- 
mer have ſome advantages in reſpect of perſpi- 


cuity. Ithink not only that the diſpoſition of the 
words according to certain ſtated rules may be 
made more effectually to ſecure the ſentence 
againſt ambiguous conſtruction, than can be done 
merely by inflection, but eren that an habitual 


method of arranging words which are in a cer- 


tain way related to one another, muſt, from the 
natural influence of habit, on the principle of 
aflociation, even where there is no riſk of miſ- 


conſtruction, more quickly ſuggeſt the meaning, 
than can be done in the freer and more varied 


methods made uſe of in thoſe ancient languages. 
This 
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This holds eſpecially with regard to Latin, where- 
in the number of equivocal inflections is con- 
ſiderably greater than in Greek. and wherein 
there are no articles, which are of unſpeakable 
advantage, as for ſeveral other purpoſes, ſo in 
particular for aſcertaining the conſtruction. But 
whilſt the latter, though in this reſpect inferior, 
are, when ſkilfully managed, by no means ill 
adapted for perſpicuous expreſſion, they are, in 
reſpect of vivacity, elegance, animatipn, and va- 
riety of harmony incomparably ſuperior. I ſhall 
at preſent conſider their advantage principally in 
point of vivacity, which in a great meaſure, when 
the ſubject is of ſuch a nature as to excite. paſſion, 
ſecures animation alſo. „VVV 
jo 4 oo. tht brevity that is attainable 
in theſe languages gives them an immenſe ſupe- 
riority. Some teſtimonies in confirmation of 
this remark may be obtained by comparing the 
Latin examples of antitheſis quoted in the notes of 
the ſecond ſection of the preceding chapter, with 
any Engliſh tranſlation that can be made of theſe 
paſſages, And I ſuſpeQty if a verſion were at- 
tempted into any other European tongue, the 
ſucceſs would not be much better. It is remark- 
able, that 3 in _ inſcription. in which it is in- 
tended 
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tended to convey ſomething firiking or empha- 
tieal, we can fearcely endure a modern language. 
Latin is almoſt invariably employed for this pur- 
poſe in all the nations of Europe. Nor is this. 
the effect of caprice or pedantry, as ſome per- 
huaps will be apt to imagine. Neither does it pro- 


cCeed merely, as others will ſuppoſe, from the 
opinion that that language is more univerſally 
underſtood; for I ſuſpect that this is a prero- 
gative which will be warmly conteſted by the 
French; but it proceeds from the general con- 
viction there is, of its ſuperiority in point of vi- 
vacity. That we may be ſatisfied of this, let us 
make the trial, by tranſlating any of the beſt 
Latin inſcriptions or mottos which we remember, 
and we ſhall quickly perceive, that what charms 
us expreſſed in their idiom, is ſcarcely fup- 
portable when raccoon into our own *. The 


luggage 


Let us make the experiment on the inſcriptions of ſome of the 


beft devices or emblems that are extant. I ſnall giye a fow examples 
for illuſtration's ſake, from the fixth of Bouhour's Zuiretiens 
Ari ſte et d' Eugene, called Les deviſes. The firſt ſhall be, that of a 
ſtarry ſky without the moon, as repreſenting an aſfenibly of the fair, 
in which the lover finds not the object of his pafion. The moto 
is, Non mille quod abſens.” In Engliſh we muſt fay, A 
© thouſand cannot equal one that is abſent.” Another inſtance 
fall be that of a rock in the midſt of a tempeſtuous ſea, to de- 
note a hero who with facility baffles all the aſſaults of his ens- 
mies. The motto, Conantia frangete frangit.” In Engliſh, 
: | I break 
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luggage of particles, ſuch as pronouns, prepoſi- 
tions, and auxiliary verbs, from which it is im- 
poſſible for us entirely to diſencumber our- 
ſelves, #70 the ue __ enervates gre 


« I bea che J iets which attempt io Rea me? 1 n this ex- 
ample we are obliged to ehange che perſon of the verb, that the 


words may be equally applicable, bath, in the literal ſenſe and 


in the figurative, an eſſential point in this exerciſe of ingenuity. 


The perſonal pronoun in our language mult always be expreſſed 


| before the verb. Now the neuter ir will not apply to the hero; 


nor the maſepline-be to the rock ; whereas the firſt perſon applies 
equally to both. The third inſtance ſhall be that of the aſs eat- 
ing thiſtles, as an emblem of a paraſite who ſerves-as a butt to 


the company that entertain him, The motto, Puvgent dam 


* ſaturent. In Engliſh, © Let them fting me, provided they 
e fill my belly,” In all theſe, how nervous is the expreſſion in 
the original; how ſpiritleſs in the tranſlation! Nor is this re- 


courſe to a multitude of words peculiar to us. All European 
languages labour, though not equally, under the ſame inconve - 


nience. For'the French, take Bouhour's verſion of the. pre- 
ceding mottos. The firſt is, Mille ne valent pas ce que vaut 
6 une abſente. The ſecond, II briſe ce qui fait efort pper 
Fe le briſer,” This verſion is not perfectly adequate. The La- 
tin implies a number of enemies, which is not implied tiere. 
Better thus, © Il briſe les choſes qui font effort pour le briſer. 
The third is, *Qu'ils me piquent, pourveu qu ile me {aavillent.” 
Theſe are in no reſpe& ſuperior to the Engliſh. The Italian 
and the Spaniſh anſwer here a little better. Bouhours himſelf, 
who is extremely unwilling, even in the ſmalleſt matters, to ac- 


| knowledge any thing like a deſect or imperfeQtion in the F repch 


tongue, is nevertheleſs conſtrained to admit, that. it is not we 
adapied for furniſhing ſuck mottos and inſcriptions. ', + ! 
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Bor it is not in reſpect of brevity * that 


the ancient tongues above mentioned are capable 
of a more vivid diction, than the modern. For 
when, in the declenſions and conjugations; the in- 


flection, as is frequently the caſe, is attended 


with an increaſe of the number of ſyllables, the 
expreſſi on on the whole cannot always be deno- 
minated briefer, even when it conſiſts of fewer 
words. However, as was obſerved before, when ; 
che conſtruction is chiefly determined by inflec- 


tion, there is much ampler ſcope for choice in 
the arrangement, and. conſequently the ſpeaker 
hath it much more in his power to give the ſen- 
tence. that turn which will ſerye moſt to ens 
liven, it. 


Bur even this is not all the adyantage they 2 
rive from this particularity in their ſtructure. 
The various terminations of the ſame word, 


whether verb or noun, are always conceived to. 


be more intimately united with the term which 


they ſerve to lengthen, than the additional, de- 
tached, and in themſelves inſignificant, ſyllables or | 
particles, which we are obliged to employ. as 


connectives to our ſignificant words. Our me- 


1 1 * almoſt the lame expoſure to the one 


as 


bas © 0 2 


2 by we 


1 
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as to the other, making the infignificant parts 
and the ſignificant equally conſpicuous; theirs 
much oftener finks, as it were, the former into 
the latter, at once preſerving their uſe; and hid- 
ing their weakneſs. Our modern languages may 


in this reſpect be compared to the art of carpen- 


try in its rudeſt ate, when the union of the ma- 
terials employed by the artiſan, could be effected 
only by the help of thoſe external aud coarſe 


implements, pins, nails, and cramps.” The an- 
cient languages reſemble the ſame art in its moſt 


improved ſtate, after the invention of dovetail 
joints, grooves, and mortices, when thus all. the 
principal junctions are effected by forming pro- 


perly the extremities or terminations of the 


pieces to be joined. For by means of theſe the 
union of the parts is rendered cloſer, whilſt that 
by which their union is e is ſcarce per- 


ceirable. VVVFFFFCFVFFFC DYYnones LIT OR 
alles DISON\, if 1 remember right; ſomewhere 
a an epic poem, (and the ſame holds, n 
though in a lower degree, of every other literary 
production) written in Greek or in Latin, to a 
magnificent edifice, built of marble, porphyry. 
or granite, and contraſts with it ſuch a poem or 


performance 3 in one of our modern languages, 
| p which 
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which he likens to ſuch a building executed in 


freeſtone, or any of thoſe coarſer kinds of ſtohe 
which abound in ſome northern climates. The 
latter may be made to anſwer all the eſſential pur« 


poſes. of accommodation as well as the former, 


but as the materials of which it is conſtructed, 


are not capable of receiving the ſame poliſh, and 


conſequently cannot admit ſome of the finer de- 


corations, it will not only be inferior in beauty, 


but its imitative ornaments will be much leſs 
lively and expreſſive. It may nevertheleſs be 


equal to the other both in grandeur and in uti- 
lity. If the repreſentations that have been given 


of the Chineſe language are genuine, if all their 
words are monoſyllabic and indechnable, if very 


relation and circumſtance, even time and num- 
ber, muſt be expreſſed by ſeparate particles, I 


ſhould think a performance in their tongue might 


be juſtly compared to a building in brick, which 


may be both neat and convenient, but which 


hardly admits the highly ornamented finiſhing 


of any order of architecture, or indeed any other 


ſpecies of beauty than that reſulting from the 
1 W b of fitneß. But this _— Wo the vaſe 


he 0 * indulged r 


ſhould remark, that the difference between the 
ancient 


A 
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ancient Greek and Latin, and the modern Euro- 
pean languages, is extremely analagous to the 
difference there is between their garb and ours. 
The latter will perhaps be admitted to be equally; 
commodious, poſſibly for ſome purpoſes more 
ſos but with its trumpery of buttons and button- 
holes, ligatures and plaits formally oppoſed to 
one another, it is ſtiff and unnatural in its ap- 
prarance; whereas the eafy flow and continually | 
_ varied foldings of the former, are at once more 
graceful, and better adapted for exhibiting na- 
ture in ſhape, attitude, and motion, to adyan= 
tage. The human figure is, I may ſay, bur- 
leſqued in the one habit, and adorned by the 
other. Cuſtom, which can conciliate us to any 
thing, prevents us from ſeeing this in ourſelves 
and in one another; but we quickly perceive the 
difference in pictures and ſtatues. Nor is there 
a painter..or a ſtatuary of eminence who is not 
perfectly ſenſible of the odds, and who would 
not think his art degraded in being employed to 
exhibit the reigning mode. Nay, in regard to 
the trifling changes, for they are but trifling, 
which faſhion is daily making on our garments, 
how ſoon are we ourſelves brought to think ridi- 
culous, what we accounted. proper, not to ſay 
elegant, but two or three years ago; whereas 
rats | | no 
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no difference in the faſhions of the times and of 
the country, can ever bring a man of taſte to 
confider the drapery of che toga or of the palli- 

um, as "any oy ludicrous or r offenſive, | 


- Pani ks [ have carried the compariſon fars 
ther than was at firſt intended. What hath been 
faid, however, more regards the form or ſtrue- 
ture, than the matter, of the languages compared, | 
Notwithſtanding the preference given above in 
point of form to the ancient tongues, the mo- 
dern may, in point of matter, (or the words of 
which the language i is compoſed) be ſaperior to 
them. I am inclined to think that this is actually 
the caſe of ſome of the preſent European tongues. 
The materials which conflitute the riches of a 
language, will always bear a proportion to the 
acquiſitions in knowledge made by the people. 
For this reaſon, I ſhould not hefitate to pro- . £ 
nounce that Engliſh is conſiderably richer than 
Latin, and in the main fitter for all the ſubtle. 
diſquifitions both of philoſophy and of criticiſm. 
If I am more doubtful in regard to the prefer- 


5 ; 
w | = ng W a 3 


ence, when our tongue is compared with Greek, j 
| ei 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of our know- 5 
| fid 
ledge in arts and ſciences, the reaſon of my doubt & 
tet 


is, * amazing ductility of chat language, by 
3 which 


which"it was adapted to enpreſt eafly in derivar 
tions and compoſitions, new indeetcb but quite ana- 
logical, and therefore quite intelligible, any diſ- 


coveries in the ſciences or invention in the arts, 


that might nz time be made i in their OWN, or 


MX 1.5 47 


imported from foreign countries. Nay, it would 


ſeeffi tobe à general *convittion” of this diſtin- 


güiſhing excellence, that hatk tiade Ruropeums 


almoſt Unfverfally rectir” to Greek for à ſupply of 
names tö thoſe things Which are! of modern in- 


vention, and with which the Grecians themſelves 
never were acquaintedꝭ fuch as imfieroſcope} tẽ- 
leſcope, barometer, thermometer, and a thou- 


5 * ; i 
. *% a.. 
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tlie Came ves, empulayed 1 in combining the + 


.nomab as  tences..in, 4 ifeautles., it en 
IN the iy eee 
<7 hae*ts' offerven 'the'mahner of cohnecting 
the words, the clauſes, and the members of a 
ſentence. I intend in the preſent chapter to con- 
ſider ie: various manners of connecting the/ſen- 
tences in a diſcourſe; and to make ſome remarks 
on this Neely the Leb of the com- 
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| poſer,) which >re/bumbly.ſibmitted to thehudg- 

ment of the neter. . envi tom > hrs 2noi? 
Aud yas aldi igilleini anup cot b "Ss AEoigol 
2118 2 5723 (I Sag 10 1. 511 111 29119 709 
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a Ir vill ob be doubted..by any ;perſpn, of 
Aiſcernment; that as there ſhould always ſbe 2 


matural connexion in ; the, ſentiments of AAIL 
eeurſe; there ſhould generally be correſponding 


te This, an;; artificial: connexion in the ſigns. 
Without ſuchra connexion the whole will appear 
3 ſort of. patchwork, and not a uniform piece. 


To ſuch a ſtyle we might juſtly apply the cenſure 


which the emperor Caligula gave of Seneca's, 
that it is ſand without lime *,” the parts hav- 
ing no cohefion. As tp the ꝙonnexion of periods 
and other ſentences, it is formed, like that of 
Words, ltuſts, and members, moftty by con- 
junctions, frequently "by prohouns, the demon- 


ſtrative eſpecially x. and ſometimes by gather 


methods, of which 1 hal fron e hare,opeatnts 


ande nolieac: od bog ol of how od 
e 115019 A 18193 h 5110 ful 1 53197 
anti are rained, in continuation, or 
1 Ran 22 or illuſtration, is 


. Arcaa tine ele. 55 1 that, ch. _ 
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with, the ame vie produped after another, the 


gonjunction is a copulative 4. If the ſentiment 
in the ſecond ſentence is in any way oppoſed t6 
that which: immediately precedes, an. adtverſative 
is employed to conjpin them h. If it is produced 


35 an Exception, there are alſo grcepti ve conjune- 
tions for the purpoſe . Both the laſt mentioned 


orders are . under the general name 


diqunctive. If the latter ſentenee include the 


reaſon of what had been affirmed i in the precedr 
ing, the cauſal i is uſed. If, on the contrary, it 
contain an inference, it muſt be introduced by 
an  Ilative | Beſides theſe, there is in every 
tongue a number of phraſes, which have the 


power « of conjundtions i in uniting ſentences, and 


are of great utility i in compoſition, both for en- 
abling the orator to hit with greater exaAneſs the 
relations almoſt infinitely diverſified that may 
ſubſiſt between the thoughts, and for the variet 

they afford in that part of ſpeech, wherein vari- 
ety is more needed than in any other J. It like- 


+ And, now, 40% too, 1 again, befides. "further,/ — 
over, yea, Bay, nor. 8 But, ar, however, whereas. 


* Ya, nevertheleſs. | 7 F. wh | Then, therefore. 
'C Add ro this, in like manner, on on the contrary, in fort, to 
proceed, fo return, 10 conclae.” "We mi ght produce phraſes, | if 
mpeg correſponding | to each of the ore orders. 
Ee 2 ee 
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wile: deſerves our notice, that ſeveral of thoſe 
words which are always claſſed by grammatians 
and lexicographers among the adverbs, have, in 

uniting the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe; all the 
eſſect of conjunctions . The general name of 
T_T ſhall therefore apply ee ee ee 
to them ne” IIS n N 


enn er . CT: Ss ens t 
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Obſervation ones on the manner of uſing the cometlives 
"4-7 in combining e. 8 


Ir remains to make a few obſervations with 
regard to the right manner of uſing the mate- 
rials above ſpecified, for connecting ſentences and 
paragraphs. It is not indeed. by any uſe of them, 
that we can propoſe to add much energy to the 
ſty le, for that i is rarely the gift of theſe particles ; ; 
but we may employ them ſo as to preclude the 
irkſomeneſs and languor which invariably reſult 


from a an improper uſe of them. | 
| l 


My firſt obſervation ſhall be, that as there are 
many conjunRtions and connective phraſes ap- 


| * Such are ſome adverbs of time, as 3 ſiguifying at that 
time, hitherto, formerly ; of place, as here, thus far; of order, 
as fir/t, ſecondly, Jinally ; of reſ emblance, as thus, accord; ngly ; 
of contrariety, as #//e, otherwwi iſe, contrariwiſe. 


propriated 


A 
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pro priated to the coupling of ſentences, that are 


never employed i in joining the members of a ſen- 
tence, ſo there are ſeyeral conjunQions appro- 
priated to the latter uſe, which are never employ- 


ed in the former; and ſome that are equally 
adapted to both theſe purpoſes. This diſtinction 
in connectives will be found in different inſtances 
to flow from different ſources. In ſome it is a 
natural diſtinction ariſing from the very import 


of the words; ; in which caſe we ſhall always find, 


on inquiry, that it obtains alike i in every tongue. 
In other inſtances it is a diſtinction merely cuſ- 


tomary, founded on the uſages which prevail i in 


4 + * 


1 particular lan guage. 


As to thoſe particles which are e naturally fitted 


for conjoining clauſes and members, but not 
ſentences, they are chiefly the comparative , . 
the hypothetical , and the intentional 7 Lt it 


not be imagined, that becauſe a copjunttion | 
which falls under one or other of theſe denomi- 
nations, is often found in the beginning i of a ſen- 


tence, it ſerves to couple the ſentence with that 
which went before. Such a connexive will al- 


14 be diſcovered, on examination, to have no 


M 25 the', alibo, when, vlg 5. except. 
iced That, Jo that, inſomuch that, beſt, 
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reference to any thing. without the bentence. 
Conſider the following examples. bs Wy ye fore. 
« me, ye will keep my commaàndments.“ TO“ 
6e tell you what I am, ye wilt not believe $6.9 
% That I might fave ſitifiers, 1 came into the 
— world. 77 7 I manifeſt chat the conjunction 
wherewitk each of theſe ſentences begins, marks 
fingly the relation that ſubſiſts between the two 
following clauſes, or the nature of the depend- | 
ence which the one has on the other. lt is not 
even implied in the expreſſion, that any thing 
had been ſaid before. Accordingly, the lame 
' ſenfe, without any variation, is ex preſſed when the 
clauſes are tranſpoſed ; though ſometimes the 
one arrangement will exhibit it with greater 
energy than the other. Thus, Ye will keep 
„my commandments, if ye love me ;” te Ye 
* will not believe me, though l tell you what 1 
ver am; „and, 1 cariie into the world, that . 
„ might fave ſitiners,” are preciſely the ſame 
ſentitents with thoſe contained i in the examples 
produced. RE 


Bur may not the ſubordinate part connected 
with the additional particle, properly conſtitute 
one ſentence, and the declaration another? Im- 
poſſible, Every ſentenes muſt contain the enun- 

| ciation 
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ciation of ſomt propeſition dilinety intelli- 
gible by itſelf, and expreſſive of ſome judgment, 
deſire, or purpoſe bf the ſpeaker. But what only: 
points to the motive or condition of ' ſomething; 
yet untold, anſwers none of theſe ends. Thus 
the words Unleſs ye repent,” eninoiate no- 
thing, and therefore oonvey to the hearer no in- 
formation of judgment; purpoſe, or deſire. They 
Siye indeed the expectation of ſuch information; 
and thereby keep: up the; attention, till we hear 
what follows. No ſdoner are the words e 
hall periſh” added, than we have the explis 
cĩt deelaration of la certain judgment or ſenti- 
ment of the ſpeaker. For this reaſen gramma- 
rians have juſtly marked, that in every ſen- 
tence there muſt be a verb in the indicative mood 
either expreſſed or implied. In all the three ex- 


amples above given, we have ĩtdexpreſſed in the 


ſecond clauſe of their original form the verb in 
the hy pothetical part, and in that which marks the 


intention, is properly in the ſubjunctive or po- 


tential, It matters not whether the mood be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by inflection, arrangement, or par- 
ticles. In commands; interrogations, and wifhes, 


the- indicative ĩs not ex preſſed but implied, and 


by the idiom of the tongue ſuggeſted to the un- 


W with ſufficient clearneſs. T he inter- 
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rogative, and'the optailye;jas well. as che impera- 
tive, are, in reſpect of ſenſe; totally. dimtinct from 
the two moods.abovementiontd j- though in moſt 
languages diſtinguiſhed only by particles or ar- 


rangement “. Thus though in theſe three ſen- 
tences, Go away; © Wilkiye'igo away d“ and 


* O'that ye would go away3* there is properly 
no indicativetexprefſed;; yet it is ſoomanifeſtiy 
implied, that none who underſtands the language 
can be at a loſs to perceive} that each of them 
fully enunciates a certain affection of the ſpeaker; 
a command, requeſt, or wiſh; ' [They ſignify 
neither more nor leſs than command you to 
go away * deſire to be-informed whether 
« ye will e e and I ye rag. 
ve 0 roma Dif Sat! 11.4190 6 2d 11. FEEL do 20197 
— 1 S107 lie nl HStlquti 20 Dot 1qH9 wihzia. 
Wk kathibeeg d ſuld of the conditional and 
n e particles, holds ſtill more evidently 
of the comparative particle than, which as fre- 
quently it doth not even need to be followed by 
a verb in any mood, ſo iti can never begin the 
ſentence. without a manifeſt byperbaton. The 


particle 'as is ſometimes ſtrictly a comparative 


conjunction. Such it is ne words, As 
FF > fathers did, ſo do ve. In oa NOT it 


85 * See Hermes, 5. 1 c biz. 17 
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falls under the ſame predicament with the condi- 
tivegl connectives. Sometimes it is equivalent 
to thus, and may be ſtill called a comparative 
particle, as it intimates ſome reſemblance in that 
which follows, to that which preceded. But 
this is alſo effected by the copulatives likewiſe, 
and in like. manner. e it! is in _ eg 
of _  imilitude, 2 . n 
As, when an angel by divine conimand 125 
In this caſe it evidently” connects ſentences; 
Again, the illative is perfectly adapted for con- 
necting ſentences. The inference itſelf may very 
properly be expreſſed in a propoſition diſtinctly 
enunciated, and therefore independently intelli- 
gible. The conj unction ſerves only to intimate 
that the reaſon or evidence of this judgment, 
Which may alſo be a diſtinct propoſition, was 
aſſigned in the words immediately preceding. 
This reaſoning holds in lixe manner with regard 
to the cauſal conjunction. The relation between 
the ſentences is the ſame; the order only is in- 
verted; as we have here the conſequence before 
the cauſe. And I ſuppoſe it is too clear to need 
illuſtration, that there is nothing in the import 
of the words to hinder copulatives and diq̃unctites 
. from connecting ſentences as well” as ne, | 


| * Addiſon- 5 e 
and 
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and members as well, as ſentences; Vet even 
among thoſe that are alike fitted for both pur- 
poſes, \there is ſome difference. in point of 
ftrength. From their very nature they, do not 
all unite the parts with equal cloſeneſs. They 

are like cements which differ in their degrees of 
| tenacity... Thus the illative conjunctions and the 
cauſal conſtitute a more intimate union, than 
the adverſative and the copulative. Again, that 
formed by demonſtrative pronouns ſeems weaker 
than that effected by .conjunRions, . So much 
for the natural difference j in the connectives xe 
ſulting from the different apart es the words. iq 


iin Boie ; 1135832 | f 


1 chere is alto a gon: though arbitrary 
difference ariſing from idiom is ungueſtionable, 


In the beſt authors of antiquity we oſten meet 
with ſentences that begin with a/ relative pro- 
noun, anſwering ta our %, whom, or which. 
By all the moſt eminent writers among the mo- 
derns, not only in Engliſh, but in other Euro- 
pean tongues, this practice is now, I think; care- 
fully avoided. It is cuſtom only that can make 
this difference. When the cauſe is purely natu - 
ral, the effect will be found the fame in all lan- 
guages. Accordingly, what was obſerved above 
concerning the conditional, intentional, and com- 
5 parative 
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parative cortfutiAions,' Is equally applicable to 
 evety tongue. And if we contider aba the 
effect ef the relatives, we ſhall find, that what 
follows the who; wc, t Which, Is ofteti the enn · 
giation of er 0c judgment, purpoſe, or deſire, 
which, as it may conflitute a ſeparate Tentence, 
ſeryes fo vindicate from the charge of ir impropri- 
ety the ulage of the : ancients. Let there is Tome 
reaſon alſo on the fide of the moderns. The p per- 
ſonal pronouns | do but preſuppoſe the TY 
whether perſon or thing, to be known, and con- 
ſequently do no more than ſuperſede the repeti- 
tion of the name. There can be therefore no 
doubt of the propriety of beginning ſentences 
with theſe. Whereas the relatives not only re- 
fer to ſomething immediately faid, that we may 
know the ſubject of diſcourſe, but ſcent fo, cloſely 
to connect the part which follows with that which 
precedes, that the one makes, as it were, the de- 
ſcription of either the nominative, or the re regimen 
of the verb, in the other. In this view they may 
be ſaid to create a union too cloſe to ſubfilt con- 
veniently between different ſentences. There is 
at leaſt a riſk, that they will give ſuch an ambi- 
guous appearance to the ſecond, as to render it 
doubtful, whether it be a ſeparate ſentence, or a 
member of the foregoing, - For this reaſon, the 
£ illative 
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ulative wherefore, as it includes the power of the 
 pronoun--hich, doth not ſeem. to be ſo analogi- 
cally. uſed by our writers, in connecting ſen- 
tences, as in e members. 


Acaix, as an irrefragable TRY wt that there 
is a difference i in connectives arifing purely from 


idiom, let it be. obſerved, that we find it ſome- 


times taking place among conjunctions of the 
fame order. The cauſal becauſe forms too cloſe 


a union to ſubſiſt between ſeparate ſentences. | 


The caſe, is different with the cauſal | for, though 
in every other reſpect ſynonymous.” This latter 
particle i is not adapted for uniting clauſes which 


muſt neceſſarily be included i in the fame ſentence. | 


As an evidence. that this diſtinction can be attri- 


buted only to cuſtom, we may remark, that it is 


variable, differing in different ages. For in- 
ſtance, i in Shakeſpeare” 8 time, the cauſal particles 
ſeem to have been uſed promiſcuouſiy. We have 
at leaft i in his writings ſeveral examples, i in which 
he uſes the particle for, where every writer at 


preſent would ſay becauſe, a as in the telloving 


paſſage, | 


Heaven defend your oo ſouls, "har ye think, 
I will your ſerious and _ buſineſs 1 
Fer the is with me®, SEW 1 


= Othello, FEE 


6 wie. An Goa is 6 of 


= alo & 6 8 


— 
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Nay, even among the copulatives, which, of all 


the conjunRions, are the moſt vague in their ap- 
plication, there are ſome that uſe ſeems to have 
appropriated to the coupling of ſentences, not of 
members, ſuch as again, further, befides and 
ſome to the uniting not of ſentences ſo. properly 
as of peregraphs;” or even of larger portions; of 
writing, than commonly fall under that denomi- 
n ſuch as NY 'and OPEN 1 650 
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Tr 3 and, on RG W fome | 


critics are for confining to the fingle purpoſe of 
uniting the parts within the ſentence, and ſeem 


to imagine; that chere is ſome impropriety in 
uſing it for combining ſentences. But as in this 


opinion, from what hath been evinced above, it 


is evident they are not ſupported by any argu- 


ment from the import of the words, this con- 
junction being naturally on the ſame footing 
with the other copulatives; ſo neither have they 


any | plea from uſage in its favour. The fex- 


amples for the contefted ùſe, which might be 
produced from all the beſt authorities in the lan- 


guage, are innumerable. But though uſe alone. 


in matters of language, is ever held a ſufficient 
reaſon why things ſhould continue in the ſtate 
wherein we find them, when there is no poſitive 


1 ground 
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ground for an alteration, I ſhall, in the preſent 
caſe, where indeed I could never diſcover the 
veſtige of a reaſon for change, produce two arr 
guments on the oppoſite fide againſt excluding 
this particle from à privilege it hath always herer 
tofore poſſeſſed; arguments which, I hope, will 
appear ſatisfactory. Firſt, being a monoſy llable, 
it will, on a principle above explained, if not 
uſed too oſten, ſerve to ſmoothe the current of 
the diſcourſe; inaſmuch as it will render the 
tranſition from ſentence to ſentence eaſier, than 
it is poſſible to render it when recourſe is always 
bad to connectives of greater length, Secondly, 
it adds one to the number of the copulatives, and 
conſequentiy (where: variety is of importance. as 
It certainly is here, on a principle preſrntiy to be 
explained) this particle, if not e x" _ 
e e i sch mon 12 


2 


Ja oer Un asd no. ne 

r- PIR deres is, * of * 
belt -expedients for preventing the connexiyes 
from becoming too conſpicuous, is to avoid the 
frequent recurrence to the ſame particles; eſpe·- 
elally if they conſiſt of more than one ſyllable. 
And if ſo, with ſtill greater reaſon muſt wie 
| avoid bene ee 2 to * n 1 
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19 1 not deny that there are caſes wherein: the 
repetit ion even of a conjunction, like: other xhe 
tarical repetitions; may add io the energy ofthe 
expreſſion. Thus when ſeveral ſucceſſive fen- 
tenees bear the fame relation to one that pre- 
ceded, or to one that is to follow, this contain- 
ing the common cauſe, conſequence, motive, or 
concomitant of what is ſignified in thoſe, they 
may be uſhered more emphatically by repeating 
the connexive than by varying it, The common 
relation. gives à propriety to the figure. But 
ſuch caſes are rare and eafily diſtinguiſhed, A 
to thoſe iich uſuall our to the compoſes, ĩt 
may be aſſerted to hold univerſally, that nothing 
wl contribute more to enſeeble the ſtyle, chan 
frequently to recur to the ſame heavy conjunc- 
tiuns, or long connectives, whatever they be. 
The me, und, for; but, nay, nor, have this ad- 
Vantage frem their brevity, that though often 
repeated, they pais almoſt unnoticed. But whe, 
chat bath any taſte, can endure the inceſſant 
quick returns f the alſo's and the libeuiſe' s, and 
_ the mareoterb, and the $owever's, and the at 
-withfonding's ? An exceſs in theſe is inſupport- 
able. It is a maxim in elocution that will not 
oſten be found to fail, that in the uſe. of the mare 
* youn of ſpeech, there 1 is greater need of 
RT variety 
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variety than in the uſe of ſuch as are of higher 
quality. The very ſignificance. of the nobler 
parts doth, as it were, ſupport their dignity; 
but ſince the attendance of the leſs noble is ne- 
ceſſary, ſhift! them oſtener, obtrude not on us 
always the fame individuals, and we ſhall have 
leſs leiſure to ame en reader to their 
eee 291 n T v7 #4520300 8 90 109 
. 21117 N Luisan Vegan mae od vm | 
15 les third eagelbatatiatis on this ſubject 
is, that another uleful expedient for anſwering 
the ſame end, is to vary the ſituation of the 
conjunction, wherever the idiom of the tongue. 
and the harmony of the ſentence will permit the 
variation. The place where we ſhould'naturally 
expect to find it, when it connects two ſentences, 
is. doubtleſs the beginning of the ſecond. But 
in moſt languages a little latitude is indulged an 
this article. In thoſe caſes, therefore, which ad- 
mit this freedom, one, two, or more words may 
precede the conjunction, and ſerve as à coVer to 
render it leſs obſervable. In the beginning it 
ſtands by itſelf; whereas, placed in the manner 
no mentioned, it may be ſaid to ſtand in a 
crowd. But no tongue whatever gives this in- 
dulgence in nine ee to every con- | 
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Wirth us in particular, no monoſyllabio con- 
| 1 except the illative then, can be thus 
tranſpoſed *. Our language, however, hath been 
abundantly indulgent (where indulgence is of 
greater conſequence) in the power it gives us in 
the diſpoſal of thoſe which conſiſt of more than 
one ſyllable. Thus almoſt all the copulatives 
which come under this denomination , the diſ- 
junctives, however, and nevertheleſs ＋, and the 
illative therefore, may be ſhifted to the ſecond, 
the third, the fourth place, or even farther, 


"In would be difficult to aſfign : a ſatisfactory 
reaſon for the difference that hath been made in 
this reſpect, between conjunctions of one ſyllable, 
and thoſe of more. Let we have ground to be- 
lieve, that it is not merely accidental, as ſome 
: traces of the fame diſtinction are to be found in 


„ There is another monoſyllabic conjunction, which, eren 
vrhen it connects ſentences, is not placed in the beginning of 
the ſecond. But this implies no tranſpoſition, as the firſt place 
could not be aſſigned to it without the violation of univerſal 
practice. The particle I mean, is the conjunction 700, when it 

ſignifies alſo. Thus we ſay, * He 200 was included in the a& | 
« of indemnity,” To ſay, © Too he,” would not be Engliſh, 


| + The copulative again, cannot conveniently be tranſpoſed 
as it would ſcarcely fail to occaſion an ambiguity, and be miſ⸗ 
taken for the adverb ſignifying a;/econd time. 


t The disjunctive avhercas is never tranſpoſed, 
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moſt languages . It will indeed appear, from 


what hath been illuſtrated above, that the mono- 


fyllabic conjunctions need not be managed with 


the ſame addreſs as the others, there not being 
the ſame hazard that they would ſoon become 
tireſome. On the contrary, it may be ſaid, that 
being of themſelves ſo inconfiderable, it is ne- 


ceſſary that their ſituation be aſcertained, in or- 5 


der to give them that degree of influence, with- 


out which they could not anſwer the purpoſe 


everi of — 


* 


$v4 it may Ye: argned again the ſolution 


now given, and indeed againſt the whole of the. 


precedent reaſoning on this article, How few, 
if any, have ever reflected on the different ef- 
4 fects of thefe different arrangements? Or how 
* could a difference not reflected on, give riſe 
* to a difference in the las by which their re- 
fſpective places are aſſigned them ?” To this ! 
* that taſte alone, whoſe general princi- 


In Latin, for example, the monoſyllabie conjunctions, ir, 


| fed, nam, when they connect two ſentences, regularly maintain 


their place in the beginning of the ſecond; whereas, to the diſſyl- 
Jables, quogue, autem, enim, more latitude is allowed. In French 
too, the monoſyllables et, mais, cer, have invariably the ſame 


ſituation, It is otherwiſe with auf, pourtant, porque; though 
there is not ſo great freedom allowed in arranging them, as in 
the Engliſh diflyllabic conjunctions. 


8 


— 


22:22 ̃ͤ ri . 
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ples 


ples are the lame in every people, and which, 
like every appetite, ſeeks its own gratification, 
produceth inſenſibly, as it improves, and even 
where there is no direct intention, ah improve- 
ment in the language, as well as in the arts. It 
is by gradual, and what may be termed implicit 
compact, that the language, like the common 
law of every nation, hath obtained at firſt an 
eſtabliſbment among them. It is to the ſame 
cauſe that the alterations to the better or to the 
worſe, as knowledge and taſte advance or decline 
among the people, are afterwards to be aſcribed, 
That there ſhould ever have been any formal or 
explicit convention or contrivance in this caſe, 
is an hypotheſis in my opinion, not only unſup- 
ported by reaſon, but repugnant to it. It is the 
province of criticiſm and philoſqphy which ap- 
pear much later than language, being of much 
ſlower growth, and to which cloſe attention and 
| reflection are not leſs requiſite than taſte, to in- 
veſtigate the latent cauſes in the principles of taſte 
by which the various changes have been actually, 
r In a manner A rgept ib, produced. 


My 6 obſervation i is, that though certain 
circumſtances require, that one connexive ke im- 
angdiately followed by another, the accumulat- 

1 | ing 
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ing of theſe without neceſſity, ought always to 
be avoided. There are ſome complex conjunc- 
tions, which appear to be two, becauſe in writ- 
ing cuſtom hath not combined the parts into 
one word, but are properly one in import and 


effect. Such are, as if, fo that, inſomuch that, and 
a few others. Of theſe I am not now ſpeaking. 


As to thoſe between which; though adjoined in 
fituation, there is no coalition in ſenſe, let it be 
obſerved, that there are caſes in which propri- 
ety requires the aid of more than one; there 
are cafes in which the idiom of the language per- 
mits the uſe of more; that on the contrary— 
there are caſes in which propriety rejects the 
union altogether; and laſtly- there are caſes in 
which idiom rejects it. Each of theſe four claſſes 
I ſhall conſider ſeverally. 


Fixsr, as to the caſes wherein propriety re- 
quires the aid of more than one connexive, it 
was remarked formerly, that ſome conjunctions 
are limited to the uſe of connecting words and 
members, whilſt others are employed indiſcrimi- 
nately for the connection of words, members, or 

ſentences. When one of each kind meets in the 
beginning of a ſentence, the intention of the firſt 
| be bo is 
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is generally to expreſs the relation which the ſen= 
tence bears to that immediately preceding ; and 
the intention of the ſecond, to expreſs the de- 
pendance of the one clauſe on the other, in the 
ſentence ſo introduced. Take the following paſ- 
ſage of ſcripture for an example: ] go to pre- 
pare a place for you. AnD if I go to prepare 
a place for you; I will come again, and re- 
“ ceive you to myſelf*.” The copulative 
AND connects the two ſentences. The hypothe- 
tical conjunction if ſerves only to mark the firſt 
member of the laſt ſentence, as the condition or 
limitation of the promiſe contained in the ſecond 
member. The reader will obſerye, that 1 have 
diftinguiſhed the different applications of the two 
conjunctions in this example by a difference in 
the charaQer-in which they are printed. I in- 

tend, for the fake of perſpicuity, to adopt the 

ſame method in the other examples which are to 
be produced. Butit is not copulatives only that 

may be. thus combined with conditional par- 
* _ ticles. The cauſal, illative, and adverſative, may 

all be employed in the ſame way. The firſt of 

theſe is exemplified in the following quotation : 
Let us not ſay, we keep the commandments of 
* che one, when we break the mee 


. John xiv. 2, 3. 


Try « of 
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* of the other. Fox unleſs we obſerve both, we 

„ obey neither *.” The above inſtances will 
ſerve to illuftrate the obſervation in all other 
combinations with connectiyes of the ſame order. 
For an example of the like conſtruction in the 
conjunction that, theſe Foun of f the port vill 

ſuffice ; 3 
If there's a power above us; 
Au p that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Thio all her works; he matt delight in virtue 9. 
It is not material that the whole is here com- 
priſed in one ſentence. The firſt oonjunction 
ſerves to unite the member that precedes with 
that which follows; the ſecond to exhibit the 
connection that ſubſiſts between the ſucceeding 
clauſes. And what relation two oonnected com- 
plex ſentences bear to the members of each, that 
relation bear the members of a complicated ſen- 
— tence to the clauſes of which they conſiſt. It was 
faid, that the firſt of two conjunQions ſo placed 
is generally the connexive of the ſentences, and 
that the ſecond marks the relation-ſabfiſting be- 
eween the members of the ſentence which enſues. 
This holds generally, but not always. If the con- 
nective of the ſentences be one of thoſe particles, 
which, agreeably to the third obſervation, the 


* Hooker, + Addiſon's Cato. 
| idiom 
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idiom of the language permits us to tranſpoſe, it 

may properly poſſeis the ſecond place, and the 
other the firſt, as in the example following : * It 
is of the utmoſt importance to us, that we aſ- 
* ſaciate principally with the wiſe and virtuous. 
Mien, THEREFORE, we chooſe our compa- 
„ nions, we ought to be extremely careful in 
* regard to the choice we make.” The ſecond 
conjunction THEREFORE is that which connects 


the ſentences. The firſt conjunction when hat! 


no relation to any thing beyond the ſecond ſen- 

tence. The only examples I have yet produced, 
are thoſe. wherein ane of the conjunctions is by 
its nature always appropriated to the ſubordinate 
uſe of connecting the parts of a ſentences But 
even where the two connectives are alike ſuſcep- 
tible of both uſes, the ſtructure cf the expreſſion 
may ſufficiently evince, that the one is employ- 
ed ſolely to connect the ſentence to what pre- 
cedes in the diſcourſe, and the other ſolely to 
conjoin the members, às in the following ex- 
ample : ** Such is the probable conſequence of 


* the meaſure I now recommend. Bur, O- 


« ever this may ſucceed, our duty is the fame.” 


Of the different applications of the two conjunc- 


tions in this paſſage, there cannot be the ſmalleſt 
daubt, Sometimes a decomppund ſentence may 


Ff 4 5 be 


explained, is perfectly compatible with the rules 
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be uſhered by no fewer than three ſucceſſive con- 
junctions; the firſt being the connexive of the 

fentences; the ſecond that which aſcertains the 
relation of the members of the ſentence thus in- 
troduced; the third that which indicates the 
connection of the clauſes of the firſt member of 
that ſentence, as in the ſubſequent example, « To 


. ** thoſe who do not love God, the enjoy ment of 
him is unattainable. NOW as that we may 


* love God, || it is neceſſary to know him; 
* 50 that we may know God, || it is neceſſary to 
« ſtudy his works.” The conjunction NOW 


connects this period with the preceding ſentence; 


As is expreſſive of the relation which the firſt 
member bears to the ſecond, beginning with so; 


that indicates the dependence of the firſt clauſe 


of the firſt member, we may love God,” on the 


ſecond clauſe, * it is neceffary to know him ;” 
and correſponds to the conjunction that, which 


follows the so, in the beginning of the ſecond 


member, and which, in like manner, indicates 


the dependence of the firſt clauſe of the ſecond 


member, we may know God,” on the laſt 


i”2 


clauſe, ** it is neceſſary to ſtudy his works. 


But though the introduction of two conjunctions 


having different references in the manner above 


af 
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of good writing, and often inevitable; I cannot 
ſay ſo much for the admiſſion of three, whoſe va- 
rious applications muſt diſtract the attention, 
and ſo create a confuſion and difficulty alike in- 
conſiſtent with the principles of eee of 
| chm or of elegance. | 


{ 14 ; 3 5 4 


| Schl v. as to thoſe eaſes wherein we can- 
not ſay propriety requires, but the idiom of the 


language permits the uſe of more than one con- 


nexive, they are either when the connexives are 
of the ſame order; for inſtance, in the copula- 


tives, and further; and in like manner; in the ad- 


verſatives, but however; in the exceptives, yet ne- 
vertheleſs, yet notwithſtanding. With regard to 
ſuch combinations we may ſafely pronounce, 
that if the uſe of ſynony mas even in the more 
ſignificant parts of ſpeech are for the moſt part 
incompatible with vivacity and ſtrength, the 
like uſe in the more inſignificant, and conſe- 
quently weaker parts, muſt be ſtill more excep- 


tionable. Again, when the connectives are of 


different, but not oppoſite orders, idiom often 
permits the concurrence of two, though the re- 
ference of both is the ſame; that is, though both 


are intended merely to connect the ſentence with 


that which preceded. * hus the copulative is 
often 
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often combined with the illative, and therefore, 
or with a particle expreſſive of order, and thirdly ; 
the cauſal with a particle expreſſing oppoſition, 
for elſe, for otherwiſe ; a disjunctive with ſuch a 
particle or phraſe, or on the contrary; an adver- 
ſative with an exceptive, but yet 3 a comparative 
with a copulative, as alſo. It were endleſs to 
enumerate all that idiom permits us in this man- 
ner to conjoin. It is only by attending to the 
practice of good authors, that it can perfectly be 
learned. It is not to be queſtioned, that in ſome, 
iaſtances, the uſe of two connectives, though not 
abſolutely neceſſary, may be expedient both for 
rounding the period, and for expreſſing more 
perfectly the relation of the ſentences. But they 
are much more commonly the effect either of ne- 
gligence or of a viciated taſte in what concerns 
compoſition, and are often to be met with in the 
middling claſs of writers. The following will 
ſerve as an example of this manner : ** Although 
„he was cloſe taken up with the affairs of the 
«« nation, nevertheleſs he did not neglect the con- 
i cerns of his friends. Either of the conjunc- 
tions would have done better than both. An au- 
thor of this ſtamp will begin a ſentence thus, 
$* Whereas, an the other hand, ſuppoſing that“ 
Who ſees not, that © If, on the contrary”—would 
„„ ON" 
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expreſs the fame connection with more energy, 
as well as brevity ? When a ſpeaker interlards 
his difcotrſe with fuch accumulated: connectives, 
he always ſuggeſts to a judicious hearer, the idea 
of one that wants to gain time, till he caſt about 
for ſomething to fay. Yet this fault is certainly 
more pardonable in ſpeaking: than in writing: 
gh compoſer may take his own time, being 
under no neceffity of writing fafter than he can 
provide and difpoſe his materials. The flowneſs 
of his invention will not be betrayed to the 
reader by any method more readily, than by 
that which the ſpeaker is ſometimes Tun to 
pſe i in order to conceal It, It, | Ke 


THIRDLY, as tp thoſe cafes in which pre- 41 
priety itſelf forbids the concurrence of two con- 
junctions, it is impoſſible we ſhould fall into 2 
miſtake. They are always diftinguifhed by ſome 
repugnancy in the import of the words which 
even common fenſe ſhows to be incompatible. 
Such are a coputative with a disjuncttye, 2 cauſal . 
with an illative, a particle exprefiive- of reſem- | 
þlance, with one expreſſive of contrariety : | 4 


For v, as to thoſe cafes in which idiom 
alone forbids the concourſe, Thefe are to be 
learned 
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learned only by practice. Thus idiom permits 
che junction of a copulative with an illative par- 
ticle, but never with a cauſal. We may fay, 
and therefore, but not and for. We are not to 
ſeek. the reaſon. of this difference in the import 
of the terms, but.in the cuſtom of applying 
them. Again, idiom permits the uſe of two co- 
. pulatives, but not of every two. We may ſay, 
. and, alſo, and likewiſe, but not alſo ikewiſe. Two 
cauſal conjunctions are not now aſſociated, as 
For becauſe, nor two illatives, as therefore tien. Yet 
in the diale& which obtained in the beginning 
of the laſt century, theſe modes of expreſſion 
were common. Indeed, ſome of. thoſe heavy 
connectives which are now but little uſed, as 
' moreover, furthermore, over and above, are all but 
combinations of ſynonymous particles, and floß; 
from a diſpoſition which will perhaps ever be 
found to prevail where ſtyle is in its infancy, 


TRE fifth and laſt obſervation I ſhall make on 
this ſubject, is, that it 1s not neceſſary, that all 
the ſentences in any kind of compoſition ſhould 
be linked together by connective particles. I 
know of no rules that have ever been lajd down 
for our direction in this particular. But as it al- 
ways hath been, ſo, for aught I can perceive, jt 

| always 
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always will be, left to taſte alone to determine 
when theſe particles ought to be uſed, and when 
omitted. All that occurs to me as being of any 
ſervice on this head, may be comprized in the 
two following remarks. The firſt is, that the 
illative conjunctions, the cauſal and the dif- 
junctive, when they ſuit the ſenſe, can more 
rarely be diſpenſed with than the copulative. 
The ſecond is, that the omiſſion of copulatives 
always ſucceeds beſt, when the connexion of the 
thoughts is either very cloſe or very diſtant. It 


is moſtly in the intermediate caſes. that the con- 


junction is deemed neceſſary. When the con- 
nexion in thought is very diſtant, the copulative 
appears abſurd, and when very cloſe, ſuperflu- 
ous. For the firſt of theſe reaſons, it is ſeldom 
that we meet with it in the beginning of a chap- 
ter, ſection, or even paragraph, except in the 
Bible ; and for the ſecond, that it is frequently 
dropt in familiar narrative, where the connec- 
tion is ſo obvious as to render it uſeleſs, 


THE END. 
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